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PART I. 



Connexion of this Bubject with the preceding. — Indla.ns : Ex- 
a^erated ideas regarding their Antiquity. — Their Astnynomy, 
Bailly's attempt to prove its extraordinary antiquity. Con- 
futation by Delambre and Montucla. Besearches of Davis 
and Bentley. Opinions of Schaubach, Laplace, and others. — 
Chronology. Researches of Sir W. Jones, Wilfort, and 
Hamilton, Attempts of Heeren to fix the commencement 
of Indian History. Discoveries of Colonel Tod. — Othbb 
Asiatic Nations. Latest researches into the early history 
of the Armenians, Georgians, and Chinese. 

After having thus ascertained, as far as we may, 
when was first constructed and adorned this 
theatre, upon which have been acted all the great 
scenes of human life, it may seem superfluous to 
interrogate those who have trod its stage, how 
long it is since they commenced their varied 
drama of war and peace, of barbarism and civil- 
ization, of rude vices and of simple virtues. 
For, in nature, whom we have hitherto consulted, 
there is no pride, no desire, and no power, to 
represent herself other than in reality she is. 

VOL II. B 
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But if we ask the oldest nations when they 
sprang up, and when they first entered on the 
career of their social existence, there arise in- 
stantly, in the way of a candid reply, a multitude 
of petty ambitions, jealousies, and prejudices; 
and there intervenes between us and the truth 
a mist of ignorance, wilful or traditional, which 
involves the .inquiry both in mystery and per- 
plexity, and leaves us to find our way by the aid 
of the most uncertain elements, with the constant 
danger of most serious error. 

There have been, moreover, learned and acute 
investigators, who, having peculiar ends to gain in 
their resiearches, have allowed themselves to be 
borne away by these representations, — have ad- 
mitted as history what was only mythological 
fable, — have calculated upon dates, which were 
the purest fiction;— and, not granting to the 
Jewish books the authority which they allowed to 
the Indian Vedas, or the Egyptian lists of kings, 
have most inconsistently condemned our sacred 
records, because they imagined, at first sight, 
that they agreed not with those of other nations. 
Fortunately, however, we have discovered methods 
which they knew not ; we have learned to cross- 
question nations in their early history ; we have 
accustomed ourselves to pore, with lawyer-like 
skill, over worn-out documents, till we have made 
out their value, or detected their flaws ; we have 
lost the relish for sarcastic disquisition, that levity 
in examination which could give a witticism the 
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force of an argument, and have learnt to love a 
sober and solemn mood in every office of science, 
— ^to prefer the real to the brilliant, — ^ fact to 
theory, — and patient, plodding comparison to 
vague analogies. 

The preference to which I have alluded, as 
given by learned and able men, to any document 
discovered in distant lands, over those which 
Christianity received from the Jewish people, is 
assuredly one of those many facts which, com- 
bined, establish a strange phenomenon of the 
human mind, the extravagant love of the wonderful 
in all that is out of our reach, and the desire of 
disparaging that which we possess. I have at 
home an Arabic manuscript, professing to give, 
among other very miscellaneous matter, an ac- 
count of the principal cities of the world ; and, of 
course, Rome could not be well excluded from the 
number. But alas ! not the charmed city of the 
wildest romance, not the fabulous splendour of 
the Eastern Iram, not the dreamy imaginings of 
the most visionary Utopian, ever were planned 
with such a noble contempt of the possibilities of 
human wealth, as this sober representation of the 
Eternal City ! It is described as a city of some 
sixty or eighty miles in length, through which 
flows the majestic river called the Romulus, over 
which are several hundred bridges of brass, so 
constructed that they may be removed upon the 
approach of an enemy ; the gates of the city are 
numerous, and all of the same \xidXeTiai% % "^ 
b2 
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minute description is given of the dimensions and 
riches of many churches, among which, unluckily, 
St. Peter's is omitted ; and the author has been 
careful to note how many gates of brass, and how 
many of silver; how many columns of marble, 
how many of silver, or of gold, each of them con- 
tains. Strangely absurd as this may seem, it is 
but a faint parallel of what well-educated Euro- 
peans have indiilged in, when first describing the 
historical and scientific wealth of Eastern nations, 
then comparatively but little known amongst us. 
There were to be found astronomical processes of 
the most refined character, requiring observations 
at epochs incalculably remote one from the other; 
there were periods or cycles of time, necessarily 
framed when the state of the heavens was countless 
ages younger than at present ; there were books 
manifestly written many thousand years before 
the West gave any signs of human life ; there 
were monuments obviously erected ages before 
the desolating flood is said to have swept over 
the face of earth ; there, in fine, were long lists 
of kings, and even of dynasties, well attested in 
the annals of nations, which must reach back far 
beyond the epoch assigned, in the comparatively 
modem books of Moses, to the creation of the 
world ! 

And now, what has become of all these won- 
ders ? Why, you who have seen, can transmute 
the Arab's fancies into their vulgar realities, the 
mighty Romulus into the yellow Tiber, the 
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brazen gates into wooden portals^ the gold and 
silver into stone and marble ; and you have per- 
haps trotted round the huge city in your morning 
ride. And so I trust will you be able to treat 
the no less baseless visions of philosophical ro- 
mance; after we shall have visited, to-day and at 
our next meeting, the countries where all those 
scientific and literary marvels were said to exist, 
you will, I trust, be convinced, that those are but 
as other lands, confined like ourselves within rea- 
sonable limits of duration; that the stream of 
their traditions bears down with it its due pro- 
portion of rubbish and defilement ; that the 
precious materials, whereof their monuments and 
temples were said to be composed, are but the 
ordinary substance of which all things human 
must consist. But in both cases the truly vaJuaUe 
has been overlooked. The Arab was not refined 
enough to understand the treasures of art which 
we here possess, and which are far more valuable 
than gates of silver, or pillars of gold ; and the 
vain philosophers of the last century were too 
blind, or rather blinded, to examine the real 
wealth which the East was opening to their 
industry, in the confirmation of primeval truths, 
in the illustration of holier pursuits, and in the 
field of ethnographical and moral knowledge which 
it affords. 

Opposed, however, to what I have said on the 
tendency of men to despise what they hold in t\:L^ 
hand, and to exaggerate what ia iac xetaoN^, ^^ 
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the very objects of which I am going to treat. 
For^ while amongst us there seems to be this 
strange propensity; while any discovery at vari- 
ance with Scripture is, eagerly seized upon by 
many, — of which we shall have yet plenty of 
examples, if the past lectures have not given 
enough, — while there is an unnatural value set 
upon anything brought to light which seems to 
clash with some assertion of the sacred text ; the 
nations of the East so jealously cling to their sacred 
books, and so pertinaciously reject every fact 
which may prove them wrong, the Chinese, and 
the Indians, and the ancient Egyptians, have been 
ever so attached to the unerring accuracy of their 
respective records, that we must seek some other 
explanation than a natural cause for the ease 
wherewith ours are so often abandoned. Nay, 
I believe, that had the books of Moses not been 
preserved by Christianity, but discovered for 
the first time among the Jews of China, or by 
Dr. Buchanan among those of Malabar,^ they 
would have been received as a treasure of histo- 
rical and philosophical knowledge, by those who 
have, under the present circumstances, slighted 
and blasphemed them. 

It is not my intention, of course, to go over the 
ground, which has been completely drained of 
its interest by older writers, such as the antiquity 
of the Chaldeans or Assyrians, and the objections 

* Where copies of the Pentateiich were really fouud. 
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drawn in former times from the fragments ci 
BerosUs or Sanooniathon. They belong to the 
class of mere dry chronology, without a particle of 
historical interest,— they have been exhausted by 
many popular writers, — and they may be said to 
have been abandoned by the school which used to 
give them some value. I will, therefore, at once 
proceed to a country the early history of which 
possesses much stronger claims to our attention, 
and will aflPord a strong illustration, of the prin- 
ciple I have chiefly in view, through this course of 
lectures. 

The peninsula of India should seem to be the 
field especially delivered by Providence to the cul- 
tivation of our countrymen, and ought certainly 
to possess a peculiar interest for us. Nor could 
anything have happened more opportunely for the 
wants of the human mind, than the discovery of 
its literary wealth. The taste of Europe, which 
the political and religious convulsions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries had driven to 
seek delight and food in the recollections of ancient 
classical lore, had almost begun to pall with the 
sweet but unvaried repast; the stream of newly- 
discovered authors, which, for a time, flowed from 
the young press, had ceased its refreshing sup- 
plies; every manuscript had been collated, every 
accent adjusted, every debateable letter made the 
theme of learned essays; we longed, if possible, 
for something quite original, and able to rouse 
and stimulate our languishing appetile. Kx^\^ 
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and Persia had been tried in vain. Mohamme* 
danism sat as an incubus on all their religious 
literature — their exquisite poetry was too sensuous 
to satisfy the intellectual demands of European 
refinement, and their history was too limited, too 
modern, and too well known, from its connexions 
with our own, to excite any powerful interest. 
Whatever our anticipations of India may have 
been, they have been more than surpassed. 
We appear, on a sudden, introduced to the very 
fountains of ancient philosophy, to the labora- 
tories of those various opinions which formed the 
schools of the West ; to the nursery of our race, 
where the first accents of our language are pre- 
served in their simplest forms ; to the very oracle 
or sanctuary of all ancient heathen worship, — to 
the innermost chamber of all mystic lore and 
symbolical religion. Here everything bears the 
stamp of aboriginal freshness and simplicity ; and 
we feel, that whether we examine the philoso- 
phical meditations of its sages, or the early and 
mythological annals of its history, we are perus- 
ing the results of native genius, and the uninter- 
polated records of national traditions. 

But we must not allow our feelings to carry us 
too far, nor allow ourselves to be dazzled by the 
novelty of the scene, to an exaggeration of its real 
beauties. As well might the naturalist, upon 
witnessing the gigantic growth of the Africah or 
American forests, compared with the pigmy sta- 
ture of our trees, calculate that, if the oak has 
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required its hundreds of years to reach its 
strength, they must have been rooted for thou- 
sands in the soil, as the philosopher conclude, 
that so many ages must have been requisite to 
give to the systems of science which we there 
find their consistency and consolidation, anterior 
to the appearance of philosophy in the West. 
There are other elements to be calculated besides 
time ; there is, in the one instance, the succulent 
vigour of the soil, and the ripening energies of the 
climate ; and, in the other, the complex action of 
physical and moral influences caused by an early 
settlement in a congenial country, by the fortu- 
nate preservation of earliest recollections, and a 
peaceful state amidst objects which draw the mind 
to contemplation. 

I fear I have allowed my thoughts to ramble 
from reflection to reflection, without sufficient 
regard to the more important and substantial 
entertainment which you require at my hand: 
and I therefore proceed at oiice to my task. I 
have not to consider the Indians to-day in refer- 
ence to their literature, but only to their history. 
And this I will divide into two parts. First, I 
will trace the history of inquiry into the antiquity 
of their scientific knowledge, particularly their 
astronomy ; for this has been one of the most 
alArming topics in the hands of men hostile to 
religion. Then I will trace for you a brief sketch 
of the researches made into their annals, and the 
success experienced in unravelling ttie Tpet^\e^\\Aa^ 
of their political history. 
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The first man of any reputation in science, who 
gave an unnatural antiquity to the astronomical 
discoveries of the Hindoos, was the unfortunate 
Bailly. During his life he possessed, at least 
amongst less profound mathematicians, a very 
brilliant reputation ; but he was infected with all 
the defects of his time, a love of bold and startling 
hypothesis, splendidly supported by ingenious and 
diversified arguments. " It was not for learned 
men that he wrote," says Delambre ; " he aspired 
to a more extensive reputation. He yielded to the 
pleasure of entering into the lists with Voltaire ; 
he revived the old romance of the Atlantis ; he 
had a good many readers, and that ruined him. 
The success of his first paradox led him to create 
others. He devised his extinct nation, and his 
astronomy perfected in mythological times; he 
made everything bear upon this favourite idea; 
and was not very scrupulous in his choice of means 
:to give colour to his hypothesis.^^* In his History 
of Ancient Astronomy, he started the theory 
here alluded to. By analyzing the astronomical 
formulas of the Hindoos, as far as known through 
the imperfect communications of Le Gentil, he 
concluded, that they must be based upon actual 
observations, but that the present state and 
character of the Indians will not allow us to 
consider them their original discoveries. He 
consequently treats the actual astronomy of that 

* " Astronomie da Moyen Age/* Par. 1809, p. xxxiv. 
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country as only fragments and wrecks of an earlier 
and far more perfect science ; and adding to these 
conjectures others of another class, based upon 
surmises, allegories, and obscure hints, he brings 
out his celebrated theory, that a nation, which 
has long disappeared from the world, existed many 
ages ago, in the north of Asia, from which all the 
learning of the southern peninsula was derived. 
The Indians, he says, formed, in his opinion, a 
fully constituted nation from the year 3553 before 
' Christ ; and this is the reduced date of their 
dynasties. It is astonishing, he adds in another 
place, to find among the Brahmans astronomical 
tables which are five or six thousand years old.* 
I will give you one specimen of his reasoning in 
favour of the northern origin of astronomy. The 
Chinese have a temple dedicated, it is said, to the 
northern stars ; and it is called " the palace of the 
great light.^^ It contains no statue, but only an 
embroidered drapery, on which is inscribed, " To 
the spirit of the God Petou.'^ The Petous are, he 
says, according to Magelhaens, the stars of the 
north. " But may not this temple be dedicated 
to the aurora borealis ? It would appear that the 
name of ' palace of the great light ^ would suggest 
that conjecture. Why should they have made a 
divinity of the northern stars, rather than of those 
of any other quarter? They have nothing re- 
mariiable, whereas the phenomena of the aurora 

* "Histoire de rAstronomie ancienne." Par. 1775, ■^^, \^1, 
115. 
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borealis, those crowns, those rays, those streams 
of light, appear to have something in them quite 
divine/^ This conjecture is then confirmed by 
another of M. de Mairan, that Olympus was the 
seat of the Grecian gods, because that mountain 
was particularly seen surrounded by the northern 
lights. But then the aurora borealis is not at all 
remarkable in China; for in thirty-two years 
Father Parennin never saw anything worthy of 
the name. '^We therefore see,^' thus he con- 
cludes, " in this species of worship rendered to 
the northern lights, and to the stars of the north ^^ 
(here the two objects before exchanged are art- 
fully united), ^^a very strong trace of the super- 
stition of an earlier period, and of the anterior 
seat of the Chinese in a more northern climate, 
where the phenomenon of the aurora borealis, 
being more extended and more frequent, must 
have made a more lively impression^' !"*^ 

Is this science, or is it romance ? is it history 
or vision ? Even Voltaire, with all his love for the 
new and the rash, could not stomach this creation 
of a new people, and this attribution of the origin 
of astronomy, which all the world thought, must 
have required bright skies and mild climates, to 
the country of almost perpetual snows and hazy 
mountains; and he addressed to Bailly several 
letters, written with all that levity of tone, and 
carelessness about the truth or falsehood of the 

* P. 101. 
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matter, which characterizes all his works. He 
merely seems anxious not to give up the Brahmans, 
whom he had taken under his especial protection, 
or sacrifice his own favourite theories on the his- 
torical antiquity of the Indians. " Nothing ever 
came out to us from Scythia/^ he writes, " except 
tigers who have eaten up our lambs. Some of 
these tigers, *it is true, have been a little astro- 
nomical, when they have gained leisure, after 
sacking India. But are we to suppose that these 
tigers came forth from their lairs, with quadrants 
and astrolabes ? . . . Who ever heard of any Greek 
philosopher going t(^ seek science in the country 
of Gog and Magog P""^ In his answers, Bailly 
enters fully into the explanation and grounds of 
his theory. It is, I must own, almost nauseous 
to read the terms of fulsome compliment in which 
he addresses the superficial master of infidelity. 
'^The Brahmans,^' he replies to these observa- 
tions, "would be indeed proud, if they knew they 
possessed such an apologist. More enlightened 
than they can ever have been, you possess the 
reputation which they enjoyed in antiquity. 
Men go now to Ferney as they used to Benares ; 
but Pythagoras would have been better instructed 
by you ; for the Tacitus, the Euripides, and the 
Homer of the age, is, by himself, worth all that 
ancient academy.^^ — "If the immortal songs of 
the Grecian bard no longer existed,^^ he writes in 

* " Lettres sur I'Origine dea Sciences." Lond. and Par. 1111 . 
p. 6. 
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another place, " M. de Voltaire, after having de- 
scribed the combats and triumphs of the good 
Henry, would have conceived how Homer wrote 
the Iliad, and deserved his fame.""*^ But, passing 
over these disgusting flatteries, I need only say 
that, in this work, Bailly sums up and presents in 
a more popular form, the arguments produced in 
his more scientific work in favour of his primeval 
people, source of all human science. 

Still he was not contented ; and he undertook 
the more formidable task of verifying mathema- 
tically the Indian calculations, and reducing to 
the test of rigid formulas, the astronomical pro- 
cesses, and results contained in the statements of 
travellers and missionaries. It would be foreign 
to my plan, and could hardly be interesting to 
you, to follow him step by step in this toilsome 
undertaking. I will content myself, therefore, 
with giving you a slight idea of his method and 
results. 

Three sets of astronomical tables had been made 
known in Europe; one of these was manifestly 
borrowed from another of the number, and there- 
fore Bailly excludes it. The other two profess to 
have diflFerent dates, the one 1491 of our era, the 
other 3102 before it. Bailly proceeds to establish 
that it was exceedingly improbable, that the 
Indians borrowed their date from other nations, 
because in their methods they differ essentially 

* Pp. 16—207. 
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from them. He concludes that both the periods 
must have been fixed by actual observation ; in- 
asmuch as the account given of the heavens at 
each is accurate. The places of the sun and moon 
are given, for the early period, with a correctness 
that could not be obtained by calculating from 
our best tables ; there is mention of a conjunction 
of all the planets, and the tables of Cassini prove 
that such a conjunction occurred about that pe- 
riod, though Venus was not in the number."*^ All 
these particulars, which I have very unscientifi- 
cally stated, are apparently established by rigid 
calculation, through the course of his work. 

Such was the specious theory of this unfortunate 
man. In his earlier work, he had imagined the 
scientific researches of his extinct nation to be 
antediluvian, and supposed the Indians, Chaldees, 
and others, to be the races who inherited the 
broken fragments of early science, after the great 
catastrophe.t In this, however, no notice is taken 
of that hypothesis, but the astronomy of India 
is treated as an indigenous invention; or, at 
least, Bailly contents himself with attempting to 
demonstrate that the supposed date of that early 
observation in India must be correct. It was not, 
however, long before, among his own scientific 
countrymen, he found an adversary fully equal to 
the task of confuting his romantic theory. De- 

* "Traits de rAstronomie Indienne et Orientale.** Par. 
1787, pp. XX. seqq. 
t "Histoire de rAstronomie/' p. 89. 
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lambre, in his History of Ancient Astronomy^ 
was necessarily led to treat of the supposed ob- 
servations of the Hindoos ; and, without entering 
into any very profound mathematical examination 
of the processes and formulas so extolled by his 
fellow-academician, laid open, one by one, the 
inaccuracies committed by him in the statement 
of the ' question, and his gratuitous assumption 
of the data on which he conducted them. He 
shows that there is no ground on earth to admit 
the truth of the supposed observations; but 
approves of the solutions given by the English 
writers, of whom I shall presently speak.^ 

We may, perhaps, allow that the tone in which 
Delambre conducts his confutation of Bailly, is not 
such as would greatly delight an admirer of his 
dreams. For throughout there is but little respect 
shown to the science or to the character of that 
philosopher; not only the correctness of his 
mathematical inductions, but the fairness of his 
statements, is constantly called in question. It 
was in our country that Bailly found a champion 
to undertake his defence. Between the epoch at 
which Bailly wrote, and the time when Delambre 
confuted him, much important light, as I have 
hinted, had been thrown on the question; and 
the publication of a valuable collection of Indian 
mathematical treatises by Mr. Colebrooke, gave 
an opportunity to the Edinburgh Review to exalt 

* "Histoire de rAstronomie ancienne." P(vr, 1817, pp. 
400, seqq. 
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the antiquity of Hindoo science, and censure the 
conduct of Delambre. The occasion, I think it 
must be owned, was a gtrange one; for Cole- 
brockets work affords strong presumptive grounds 
for supposing the comparatively modern origin of 
mathematics in India. For he gives us, in his 
valuable Notes and Illustrations to his Pre- 
liminary Discourse, a list furnished by the 
astronomers of Ujjayani to Dr. Hunter, of their 
most celebrated astronomical writers; and the 
oldest of these is Varaha-Mihira, whom they 
place in the third century of the Christian era. 
But of him there is nothing known, whereas 
another astronomer of the same name is very 
celebrated, and him Colebrooke shows to have 
lived, as is stated in Dr. Hunter^s table, about 
the latter end of the sixth century. He quotes, 
it is true, more ancient treatises, called the five 
Siddhantas, but there is time enough for these to 
have existed and become old before his age, with- 
out arriving at any very extraordinary antiquity.* 
In like manner, Brahmegupta, one of the oldest 
mathematical writers extant, some of whose trea- 
tises Mr. Colebrooke published in this collection, 
cannot be considered older than the seventh 
century; nay, this sagacious and critical orien- 
talist, after showing the probabilities in favour 
of Aryabhatta^s being the father and founder of 

* "Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanskrit :" Lond. 1817, pp. xxxiii., xlviii. But see " BftXkXXfc^'^ 
Historical View of the Hindoo Astronomy :" Loud. 1%^5, '^. \^1 • 
VOL. U. C 
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Hindoo algebra, proceeds to establish his an« 
tiquity; and concludes that he flourished "as 
far back as the fifth century of the Christian ei^a, 
and perhaps in an earlier age/^ He was thus 
nearly contemporary with Diophantus; though 
Mr. Colebrooke thinks he was superior to the 
Greek mathematician in having i^nethods of solving 
complicated equations, which the other did not 
possess.^ These statements and acknowledgments 
of so competent a judge as Colebrooke, could not 
have been well supposed to form a good founda^ 
tion for an assertion of the Hindoo claims to great 
antiquity in astronomical renown. But the re- 
viewer, admitting all these facts, boldly asserts 
that we must by no means consider Aryabhatta 
as the inventor of his methods, but admit that 
many ages must have elapsed between their first 
invention and his improvements.f Though the 
writer confesses that Bailly was inaccurate, from 
want of local knowledge, from too great con- 
fidence in his informers, and from the spirit of 
system which carried him away, he still maintains 
that not only is the originality of Hindoo science 
quite vindicated by Mr. Colebrooke's publication, 
but that all must now confess that science to be 
only a wreck of what flourished in the Indian 
peninsula when the Sanskrit was a living lan- 
guage, or perhaps, '^some parent language, still 
more ancient, sent forth those roots which have 

* P. 10. 

t "Edinb. Rev." vol. xxix. p. 148. 
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struck with more or less firmness into the dialects 
of so many and sp remote nations^ both of the 
east and of the west/^* A conclusion which 
would lead us back far beyond all reach of 
history, and pretty nearly to what Bailly would 
have desired. 

As the name of Delambre was mentioned some- 
what invidiously, with a charge of undue severity 
upon the memory of his brother academician, the 
learned astronomer lost no time ip replying to the 
reasonings, as well as the censure of the reviewer j 
and an opportunity was afforded him by the 
publication of his work^ on the Astronomy of 
the Middle Ages, In his preliminary discourse, 
he examines in detail the different grounds for 
admiration proposed by the anonymous, critic; 
and concludes that, although the Indians may 
have now been shown to have acquired a certain 
degree of skill in solving algebraical problems 
more remarkable for their ingenuity than for their 
utility, nothing has been yet done to prove them 
possessed of anything approaching to a correct 
and scientific knowledge of astronomy.f 

If I have dwelt at some length upon the opi- 
nions of Delambre, it would not be fair to omit 
the concurrence in the same sentiments, of an- 
other celebrated historian of mathematical science, 
who wrote, too, while his country was still more 

* P. 163. 

f "Histoire de rAstronomie du Moyen Age; " Par. 1%V^, 
p. xxzvii. 

c2 
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under the influence of that philosophical school 
to which Bailly had unfortunately attached him- 
self. I allude to Montucla ; who with the utmost 
impartiality addresses himself to the task of exa- 
mining 'the grounds assigned by Bailly for the 
excessive antiquity of the Hindoo astronomy. 
He analyzes^ for instance, the great period of the 
Cali-Yuga, consisting of 4,320,000 years, and finds 
that if divided by 24,000, it gives as quotient 
180; which givgs rise to a suspicion that this 
period is only the half of another composing the 
product of 24,000 by 360. Now, as the Arabs 
consider 24,000 years tl^ term in which the fixed 
stars, by their progressive movement, would make 
one complete revolution, it would appear that 
having borrowed this idea from them, the Indians 
made their great period equivalent to a year of 
360 days, the primitive length of the year, each 
day of which consists of one complete revolution 
of the heavens. This he confirms from similar 
calculations among the Arabs ; and this, among 
others, is a reason for his concluding that, so far 
from Indian astronomy boasting such wonderful 
antiquity as his ill-fated countryman had imagined, 
it was borrowed from the inhabitants of Western 
Asia."^ 

But it is fair to turn to the labours of otir coun- 
trymen in this branch of astronomical history. Mr. 
Davis was the first, as Colebrooke has remarked, 

* "Histoire des Math^matiques :" Par, n. vii. torn. i. 
p. 429. 
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to give an accurate account of Hindoo astronomy 
from native treatises. Montucla had observed 
that the Surya Siddhanta^ an astronomical work 
supposed to have been inspired^ would be a pre- 
cious acquisition; "but who/^ he adds, "will 
ever force these mysterious men to communicate 
it V^* It is precisely from this very work that Mr* 
Davis drew his materials ; and he states that he 
found no Jealousy on the part of the Brahmans in 
either communicating the book, or assisting to ex- 
plain it. The object of his researches was merely 
to discover the process or formulas by which the 
Hindoos calculslte their eclipses ; and thus far he 
may appear to throw little or no light upon the 
subject of our inquiry. But still it is manifest, 
from his preliminary remarks, that he considers 
the remote periods assumed by the Hindoos as 
the bases or points of departure for their calcula- 
tions, to have been assumed arbitrarily by a retro- 
grade computation, and not selected, as Bailly 
fancied, by actual observation.t 

Mr. Bentley, however, must be acknowledged 
to have most earnestly and most successfully 
studied this and other important works of Indian 
2istronomy, with a view to determine the true 
antiquity of the science : and with his researches, 
which extend over a long period of time, I shall 
close this portion of my task. His first essay 
upon this subject appeared in the sixth volume of 

* P. 443. 

t ''Asiatic Besearches/' vol, iL p. 228, ed. Calcutta. 
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the Asiatic Researches, It may be divided into 
two parts. In the firsts he examines the astro- 
nomical methods of the Indians^ and shows how 
easily a European unacquainted with them might 
fall into grievous error in assigning their date. He 
then proceeds to investigate the age of the Surya 
Siddhanta^ to which the Brahmans modestly give 
an age of sundry millions of years. " The most 
correct and certain mode of investigating the an- 
tiquity of Hindoo astronomical works/' he writes, 
'^ is by comparing the positions and motions of the 
planets computed from them, with those deduced 
from accurate European tables. For it must be 
obvious, that every astronomer, let the principle 
of his system be what it will, whether real or 
artificial^ must endeavour to give the true posi- 
tion of the planets in his own time ; or, at least, 
as near as he can, or the nature of his system 
will permit ; otherwise his labour will be totally 
useless. Therefore, having the positions and mo- 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, at any pro- 
posed instant of time, given by computation from 
any original Hindoo system; and having also 
their positions and motions deduced from correct 
European tables for the same instant; we caA 
from them determine the points of time back, 
when their respective positions were precisely the 
same in both.'^* Mr. Bentley proceeds to apply 
this simple rule. He takes his data, on the one 

* P. 564. 
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side, fi'om the Indian Treatise, and on the other, 
from Lalande^s Ta;ble8 ; and by finding the num- 
ber of years requisite to give the erroneous results 
dedueible from the former, he discovers different 
periods of 600, 700, and 800 years, as having 
elapsed from the time it was composed. But not 
so content, Mr. Bentley gives strong reasons to 
conclude that its author was Varaha, whose dis- 
ciple, Sotanund, is known to have lived about 700 
years ago, a period corresponding with the mean 
given by the deductions from the Surya Siddhanta 
itself.* 

The critical periodical, which I before mentioned 
as having so earnestly defended Bailly^s fanciful 
theories, was thereby only following up the views 
it had taken in its first number, of Mr. Bentley^s 
labours. To the severe and studied attack which 
it made upon the essay I have quoted, he answered 
in a strong and clear manner in the eighth volume 
of the Researches ; f but I pass over this paper, 
because he has since given a more enlarged and 
corrected, and far more valuable explanation of 
his views; and this I proceed to mention. In the 
very year that Mr. Bentley published his His^ 
torical View of the Hindoo Astronomy, the learned 
Ideler complained at Berlin, that no one had as 
yet been found, who united together a competent 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language and of astro- 

* P. 573. This, however, has been denied by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, in his '' Algebra." 
t Pp. 193 et seqq. 
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nomy.* In this instance^ however, these two ac- 
quirements seem to have been combined with that 
firmness of purpose and eagerness of inquiry^ 
which were necessary for directing them in their 
troublesome undertaking; and probably, the seve- 
rity wherewith their possessor had been treated 
for his first attempt, nerved him to the task, and 
materially forWarded the researches which they 
were intended to impede. 

In this work, Mr. Bentley, after a preface, in 
which he confirms his former assertions regardii^ 
the Surya Siddhanta by new calculations, treats 
systematicaUy of the different epochs into which 
Hindoo astronomy may be divided. He establishes 
eight distinct ages or periods in its history, each 
of which he endeavours to define and fix by astro- 
nomical data. The first operation in any system 
of astronomy, must be the division of the heavens; 
without which all astronomical determinationa 
would be impracticable. The earliest Indian 
division is into lunar mansions, formerly 28, an<^ 
now 27 in number. While history places this 
operation at a period between 1528 and 1375 bx», 
the astronomical data mentioned in conjunction 
with it, exactly coincide. For the place of the 
equinoctial and solstitial points gives the year 
1426 B.C. ; and the singular mythology of the 
operation, which states the planets to have bee^ 
bom from different daughters of Daksha, when 

* ''Handbuch der MathematiBchen nnd Teohnischen Chro* 
nolog^e : " Berlin, 1825, vol. i. p. 5. 
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reduced to the astronomical language of occulta- 
tions of the moon in the respective lunar man- 
sions, gives precisely the same period, 1425 b.c* 
Now, if this calculation is correct, we have un- 
doubtedly a date for the preliminary operation of 
Hindoo astromony, quite within the range of 
probability. The next observation on record, 
Mr Bentley places in 1181 before the Christian 
era : when the sun and moon were in conjunc- 
tion, and the astronomers found that the colures 
had &llen back 3® 20' from their position at the 
former observation. This consists of the giving 
proper names to the months ; the conditions of 
which decide the period. 

The next important era, which is decided by 
the astronomical data it supposes, is the age of 
Rama, whose exploits form the noblest theme of 
Indian poetry. *' The Ramayuna,^' or epic poem 
which celebrates him, gives a minute description 
of the heavens at his birth, and upon his reaching 
his twenty-first year; and the result is, that such 
a state could only have occurred about 961 years 
before Christ.f There is, too, I may remark, in 
his history, a passage minutely corresponding 
with the battle of the gods and giants in Greek 
mythology. 

I will not follow Mr. Bentley through the later 
stages of his course ; because all that we can pos- 
sibly desire is gained in the first. It matters little 

♦P. 4. tP.l5. 
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to us^ that the Hindoos should place the ages of 
their astronomers back in absurd antiquity ; that 
Garga and Parasara should be said by them to 
have lived and written 3,100 years before Christ; 
so long as it can be proved that the science, in 
which they were manifestly proficients, did not 
commence its preliminary observations till many 
centuries later. But it is just to say, that the 
Vasishta Siddhanta, and the Snrya Siddhanta, 
which the Hindoos used to date at some million 
or two of years back, have been brought down by 
bis computations, to the tenth or eleventh century 
of the Christian era. 

There is one Indian legend of considerable 
importance, the age of which Mr. Bentley endea- 
vours to decide by astronomical computation^ 
that is the story of Krishna, the Indian ApoUa 
In native legends he is represented as an Avatar, 
or incarnation of the Divinity ; at his birth, choirs 
of Devatas sung hymns of praise, while shepherds 
surrounded his cradle ; it was necessary to con- 
ceal his birth from the tyrant Cansa, to whom it 
had been foretold that the infant should destroy 
him. The child escaped, with his parents, beyond 
the coast of Yamouna. For a time he lived in 
obscurity; but then commenced a publid life, 
distinguished for prowess, and beneficence: he 
slew tyrants and protected the poor ; he washed 
the feet of the Brahmans, and preached the most 
perfect doctrine; but at length the power of his 
enemies prevailed, he was nailed, according to one 
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account^ to a tree by an arrow, and foretold be- 
fore dying the miseries which would take place in 
the Cali-Yuga, or wicked age of the world, thirty- 
six years after his death.* Can we be surprised 
that the enemies of Christianity should have 
seized upon this legend as containing the original 
of our gospel history? The names Christ and 
Krishna, perverted by some of them into Kristna, 
were pronounced identical, and the numerous 
parallelisms between their histories declared too 
clearly defined to permit any doubt respecting 
their being one and the same individual.t The 
ease with which the first explorers of Indian 
letters allowed themselves to be borne away by 
their enthusiasm, towards ascribing extravagant 
antiquity to everything they found, came in here 
to aid these bold assertions. For Sir W. Jones, ' 
who was considered an infallible authority in all 
such matters, and whose judgment certainly de- 
serves due consideration, had pronounced it quite 
certain ^'that the name of Krishna, and the 
general outline of his history, were long anterior 
to the life of our Saviour, and probably to the 
time of Homer.^^ Hence, acknowledging the 
impossibility of so many casual coincidences, in 



* See this legend in Paulinus, a S. Bartbolomsao, ** Systema 
Brabmanicam :" Rome, 1802, pp. 146, teqq, Creuzer's ** Re- 
ligions de r Antiquity/' par Guigniaut. torn. i. : Par. 1825, 
p. 205. 

t *.* Yoiney's . Bains, or. Meditation! on the Revolutions of 
Empires :" Par, 1820, p. 267. 
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the two lives or histories, he conjectures that the 
points of minute resemblance were engrafted, in 
later times, from spurious gospels, upon the ori- 
ginal legend.* Maurice, in like manner, admits 
its antiquity, and meets its difiBiculties in a manner 
still less qualified to assist an adversary of Chris- 
tianity, by considering it a remnant of an ancient, 
primeval tradition, concerning the future coming 
of a redeemer, who was to be truly an Avatar, or 
incarnation of the Deity .f 

Now, it is to the examination of the age when 
this god-like hero lived, that Mr. Bentley has ap- 
plied astronomical calculation. For he diligently 
sought out, in the notices regarding him, some 
data upon which to base an inquiry into the era 
of his life; and after finding all these too scanty, 
though it was stated that the celebrated astro- 
nomer Garga assisted at his birth, and described 
the state of the heavens at that interesting mo- 
ment, he was fortunate enough to procure the 
Janampatra of Krishna, which contains the posi- 
tion of the planets at the time of his birth. 
From computation, grounded upon European 
tables, reduced to the meridian of Ujein, it ap- 
pears that the heavens can only have been as 
there described on the 7th of August, a.d. GOO.J 
Mr. Bentley therefore concludes that this legend 
was an artful imitation of Christianity, framed by 

* *' Asiatic Researches/' vol. i. p. 273. 

t "History of Hindostan :" L<md. 1824, vol. ii. p.' 225. 

X P. 111. 
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the Brahmans for the express purpose of with- 
holding the natives from embracing the new 
religion, which had begun, to penetrate to the 
uttermost bounds of the East. 

It may probably happen that many will not 
agree with this writer in some of his opinions ; 
and I must say that, without more positive proof, 
I cannot go to the lengths he does upon many 
particular points. But still, to his demonstration 
of the modem date assignable to Indian observa- 
tions, and Hindoo astronomical works, he cer- 
tainly has the suffrages of the best modem 
mathematicians. Not to mention Delambre, who 
considered his paper on the age of the Surya 
Siddhanta as quite satisfactory, we have the opi- 
nion of Schaubach, who maintains all the know- 
ledge possessed by the Hindoos, in astronomy, to 
be derived from the Arabs, and, consequently, to 
belong rather to modern than to ancient science."^ 
Laplace, whose name will surely be respected by 
every astronomer of modem times, far beyond that 
of the overrated Bailly, whose friend and warm 
admirer he was, thus expresses himself upon this 
matter : — " The origin of astronomy in Persia and 
India is lost, as among aU other nations, in the 
darkness of their ancient history. The Indian 
tables suppose a very advanced state of astro- 
nomy ; but there is every reason to believe that 
they can claim no very high antiquity. Herein 

* In the Baron de Zach*s " Monatlicbe Correspondenz/' Feb. 
and March, 1813. 
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I diflfer, with pain, from an illustrious and unfor* 
tunate friend/^ This expression clearly shows^ 
that it was from no leaning towards our cause 
that Laplace decided against the claims of San- 
skrit astronomy. After these remarks, h^ pro- 
ceeds to a detailed examination of the point, 
which, I am sure, I have quite often enough re- 
peated, whether the observations placed by the 
Indian tables as bases for their calculations, 1491 
and 3102 years before the Christian era, were 
actually ever made ; and concludes that they were 
not, and that the tables were not grounded upon 
any true observation, because the conjunctions 
which they suppose cannot have taken place.. 
'^ The same results,^^ he concludes, " are obtained 
from the mean notions assigned by them to the 
moon, in reference to its perigee, its nodes, and 
the sun ; which, being more accelerated than they 
are according to Ptolemy, indicate that they are 
posterior to that astronomer. For we know from 
the theory of universal gravitation, that these 
three movements have been accelerated for a great 
number of years. Thus the results of this theory, 
so important for lunar astronomy, serve also to 
elucidate chronology/'* To these testimonies we 
may add that of Dr. Maskelyne, personally com- 
municated to Mr. Bentley,t of Heeren,t Cu» 

* ** Exposition du Systfeme du Monde," 6th ed. : Bntxelles, 
1827, p. 427. t "Preface," p. xxv. 

t *' Ideen iiber die Politik, Handel, und Verkehr der alten 
Volker," 4th ed. 1 th. 3 abtheil, p. 142. 
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vier,***" and Klaproth, who thus writes : — " Les 
tables astronomiques des Hindous^ auxquelles on 
avait attribue uue antiquite prodigieuse, out ete 
construites dans le septieme siecle de Fere vul- 
gaire, et ont ete posterieurement reportees par des 
calculs h, une epoqae anterieure/'f 

After these confirmatory authorities, in addi- 
tion to the opinions of the older French mathema- 
ticians before cited, we may reasonably doubt 
whether any other champion will arise to defend 
the excessive antiquity of Indian astronomical 
science. It will be difficult, at any rate, to rein- 
state its pretensions in such a position as shall 
threaten a conflict with, the Mosaic chronology. 
There are other branches of Indian learning, which 
must appear to you deserving of equal investiga- 
tion, such as the age of the sacred and philoso- 
phical writings, to which such absurd antiquity 
was attributed by some men a few years back; 
but as it is my intention, in pursuance of my pro-> 
mise, to dedicate a special discourse to Oriental 
Literature, I shall reserve to it, what appears to 
me most important on this head. I will, there- 
fore, pass from the astronomy to the history of 
the Indians, and see if it can, any more than the 
other, pretend to rival in age the records of the 
Pentateuch. 

It was, indeed, only to be expected that the 
national ambition, which led to extravagance in 

* Cuvier, "Disoours prelim." 8vo. : Par, 1826, p. 288. 
t " M^moires relatifa k I'Asie :" Par, 1824, p. 897. 
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fixing an epoch for the rise of science^ should have 
suggested a corresponding remoteness of time^ 
for the governments under which it flourished. 
One fiction necessarily supposed the other; and 
nrhen Oriental nations set about giving a mytho- 
logical era to their origin and early history, they 
do not 'Stop at trifles, or allow themselves to be 
restrained by the European rule of attending to 
probabilities. A million of years are as soon in- 
vented as a thousand ; very few kings are required 
to fill them with their reigns, if you give them a 
gross of centuries apiece; and your readers will 
believe it all, if you can only get them over the 
first step, that of believing the kings to have been 
descendants of the sun and moon, or some such 
unearthly progenitors. We cannot indeed help 
pitying those who have been deceived into- the 
belief of such absurdities ; but I think we must 
also be inclined to extend our compassion to those 
who first attempted to analyse the mass of fable 
presented to us by Indian history, and to separate 
the few grains of truth which lay concealed in 
this Augean confusion. 

Sir W. Jones led the way in this, as in most 
branches of Indian research. He took, for the 
ground-work of his inquiries, the genealogical 
lists of kings, extracted from the Puranas, by the 
Pundit Bhadacanta; and sat down to the task 
of unravelling their history, with a determination 
not to be swayed by any consideration, however 
sacred, towards an unfair decision. " Attached,*' 
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he writes^ ^' to no system^ and as much disposed 
to reject the Mosaic history, if it be proved erro- 
neous, as to believe it if it be confirmed by sound 
reasoning, from indubitable evidence, I proceed 
to lay before you a concise account of Indian 
chronology, extracted from Sanskrit books."* 
He soon, however, discovered that he had to deal 
with the high-bom races before alluded to, which 
claimed exemption from all the laws which limit 
the duration of mortal dynasties. Yet, nothing 
daunted by this appalling discovery, which would 
have driven a less enthusiastic inquirer to despair, 
he attempts to account for these absurdities, and 
to reconcile all contradiction. He draws up tables 
of kings, and assigns dates to them, according to 
the most plausible conjectures he can devise. 
The result of these very unsatisfactory labours, 
you shall hear in his own words. — "Thus," he 
concludes, ''have we given a sketch of Indian 
history, through the longest period fairly assign- 
able to it ; and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above 3,800 years from the present 
time.^t Taking, therefore, even from a most 
prejudiced investigator, the extent to which the 
annals of Hindoostan can possibly be stretched, 
with any regard to plausibility, we have the 
establishment of a government in that country 
no earlier than 2,000 years before Christ, the 
age of Abraham, when the book of Genesis repre- 

♦ "On the Chronology of the Hindoos." — Asiatic Researches, 
Tol. ii. p. 11. -V ^.\^^. 

VOL. II. D 
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sents Egypt as possessing an established dynasty^ 
and commerce and literature already flourishing 
in Phenicia. 

Sir W. Jones was followed by Mr. Wilfort, who 
endeavoured to reduce to something like order 
the dynasties of Maghada^ given in the Puranas."^ 
Hamilton succeeded him in the same course ;t 
but both these patient investigators found them- 
selves checked at every step, by wilful misrepre- 
sentations or blundering contradictions. The 
first of these writers is an unfortunate example of 
the extent to which Pundits will carry their 
impositions, and, consequently, a proof of how far. 
we are to trust them in those passages of their 
books which would carry us back to unreasonable 
antiquity. For Mr. Wilfort found that a most 
confidential man, employed by him, at considera- 
ble expense, to assist him in his labours, did not 
hesitate to erase and alter passages in his most 
sacred books ; and even, when he found that the 
originals would have to be collated to verify his 
extracts, went so far as to compose thousands of 
verses to screen himself from discovery.^ Mr. 
Wilfort found, in referenre to our subject, that 
these holy men of India had no scruple about 
inventing names, to insert between those of more 

* '' On the Kings of the Maghada.*' — ^Asiatio Besearohes, voL 
ix. p. 82. 

t *< Genealogies of the Hindoos, extracted from their saored 
writings." MM, 1819. 

X " Asiat. Res." vol. viii. p. 250. 
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odebrated heroes^ and defended their conduct on 
the ground that such had ever been the practice 
of their predecessors. Now, after all due abate- 
ments and allowances have been made, we shall 
find but sorry materials left wherewith to con- 
struct any certain, or even probable history. 
For the two authors I have mentioned have only, 
in the end, produced a series of personages, for 
whose real existence we have no better authority 
than poems and mythologies. 

" In that case,'' says a sagacious writer, who, 
however, is rather inclined to overrate than to 
depress the antiquity, of Hindoo literature, ^'they 
are of no more authority than the generations of 
heroes and kings among the Helleni; and the 
4;ables so published hold the same rank in Indian 
mythology which those of ApoUodorus do in the 
Grecian. We cannot expect to find in them any 
critical or chronological history ; it is one by poets 
composed, and by poets preserved ; and, therefore, 
in this respect, a poetical history, without being 
on that account entirely a fictitious history.''* 
"The chronology and history of the Hindoos/' 
writes another, "are in general as poetical and 
ideal as their geography. In this people, the 
imagination prevails over every other faculty ."t 

• '* Es ist eine von Dichtern behandelte, nnd durcb Dichter 
erbaltene (Gkschichte) ; also in diesein Sinne eine Dichter- 
Gteschichte, ohne das sie deshalb eine g&nzlicb erdicbte Ge- 
acbicbte zu seyn braucbt." — Heeren, «W sup, p. 242. 

t *' Goigniaut on Creuzer," ubi mp, torn. i. ide pwcWfe, '^. ^%i^. 

d2 
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In fact^ Klaproth places the commencement of 
true chronological history in India in the twelfth 
century of our era.* 

Heeren^ however, has taken conai(lerable piun» 
to trace the Hindoos back to their earliest in* 
stitutions^ and reconstruct their earliest political 
state. He enters at length into proofs that the 
caste of Brahmans are a different nation or tribe 
from the inhabitants of the peninsula^ and follows 
their march from their supposed moimtidn-seate 
in the north, along a line marked by temples in 
the south. He cites the authority of travellers 
to prove that they are of a lighter complexion 
than men of the Other castes ; an assertion whidi> 
you will remember, is at variance with the ob- 
servations of other travellers, whom I quoted to 
you, in treating of the varieties in the human 
species. However, I do not see any strong ob- 
jection to this hypothesis, which alone seems to 
account for the absolute sway of the Brahmans 
over the bulk of the nation.f And, after all, 
though this supposes a very remote period (for 
the oldest accounts of India show this system to 
have been firmly grounded in their times), it does 
not lead us to any definite result. 

The war between the Coros and Pandos, the 
Greeks and Trojans of Sanskrit poetry, appears 
to him to afford, in its historical basis, evidence 
of a very early political organization in the regions 

* UU sup. p. 412. t UU ««p. p. 267. 
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of the Ganges. But s6 far, again^ we have only 
gifeiat antiquity — no decisive chronological epoch. 
And in reference to this event, it is consistent to 
Ifemarky that it is so essentially connected with 
the history of Krishna, that if Mr. Bentley^s 
theory regarding this be correct, the other must 
shiu^its fktC) and be reckoned a modern inven- 
tion. .'■ ^ >:. . . ... 

However; Heeren applies himself patiently to 
thd task of anraaging and reconciling the various 
firagraients which remain of the early annals ; he 
efk4<^avoiirs to> discover what were the earliest 
states^ and' the contemporary dynasties which 
pds&e^sed' them> but the results at which he ar- 
Hv^ aftei^ hid long investigation, through which 
I hlive no wish to lead you, is such as need not 
ahu^m the most timid believer.- '^From all tlie 
fofegoin^ consideratipns," he writes, *' we may 
60tHdud#i th6 region of the Ganges to have been 
the seat of considerable kingdoms and flourishing 
citieS) many centuries^ probably even 2,000 years, 
before "Christ."* Such, then, are his conclusions. 
Instead of the six thousand years before Alexander, 
attributed by some writers, on the credit of 
Arrian, or the millions deduced from the fables 
of the Brahmans, we have, as Jones and others 
had conjectured, the age of Abraham, as the ear- 
liest historical epoch of an organized community 
in India. 

After having thus, and at some length, carried 
* P. 272. 
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you through the history of Indian chronology 
during the last forty years^ it would be both a 
grievous omission, and a violence to my feelings, 
to pass over without due notice the labours of 
one whom I have the honour to count among my 
audience, and whose presence it might be thought 
should have made me shrink from speaking on 
researches which he may be said to have com- 
pleted. I am sure that no one can peruse the 
two splendid volumes on the Annals and AntU 
quities of RajaaiJian,* without feeling that their 
author has been able to bring to researches appa- 
rently exhausted, a stock at once of new materials 
and of superior sagacity, by which he has thrown 
considerable light, not only upon the subject 
which occupies us now, but likewise on those 
which have preceded it. And if we descend to 
the later periods of history, he has certainly been 
sufficiently fortunate to find a vast unoccupied 
tract to explore, in the annals of those states 
which he has been the first to describe. He has 
.thus been able to combine, what few discoverers 
before him have had the good fortune to unite, 
new events with a new field, the varied drama of 
a history hardly known, with a theatre decked 
out in the most gorgeous scenery which nature 
can give, and with the most sumptuous monu- 
ments that eastern art could add. Whether we 

* By Lieut. -Col. James Tod. Lond, vol. i. 1829, toI. ii. 1882. 
Bince these lectures were delivered, death has robbed ourlitiera- 
ture of this learned, diligent, and amiable man. 
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consider the geographical^ the historical^ or the 
artistic additions to our knowledge of India com- 
mnnicated in this work^ or the interest of the 
personal narrative it contains^ we may safely^ I 
think^ rank it among the most valuable^ as well 
as among the most beautiful works upon eastern 
literature. 

Colonel Tod has certainly gone farther than 
any of his predecessors in correcting and arrang- 
ing the lists of Indian dynasties. He shows that 
there is a general conformity between the genea- 
logies produced by Jones, Bentley, and Wilfort, 
and such as he himself had collected from dif- 
ferent sources ; and as there is sufficient discre- 
pancy among them to warrant their being derived 
from various originals, he concludes, not impro- 
bably, that they have some foundation of truth. 
The two principal races, as I before observed, 
are those of the Sun and Moon; and it is re- 
markable, that the number of princes in the 
two lines, through the entire descent, preserves a 
tolerable proportion. Now, assuming Boodha to 
be, what seems not unlikely, the regenerator of 
mankind after the deluge, as he is the beginning 
of the lunar line of princes, we should have, ac- 
cording to the genealogical tables, '* fifty-five 
princes from Boodha to Crishna and Youdishtra'^ 
(I quote Colonel Tod^s own words); "and, ad- 
mitting an average of twenty years for each reign, 
a period of eleven hundred years ; which being 
added to a like period calculated from \.\xe\i(^^ Xo 
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Vicraraaditya, who reigned fifty-six years before 
Christ; I venture to place the establishment in 
India Proper of these two grand races^ distinc- 
tively called those of Soorya and Chandra^ at 
about 2^256 years before the Christian era; at 
which period, though somewhat later, the Egyp- 
tian, Chinese, and Assyrian monarchies are gene- 
rally stated to have been established, and about 
a century and a half after that great event, the 
Flood/^* Thus far, certainly there is nothing to 
excite a moment^s uneasiness; and if we take the 
chronology of the Septuagint^ which many mo- 
derns are disposed to follow, we have even an 
ampler period between that scourge and the epoch 
here allotted to the establishment of these royal 
houses. 

What mijy serve to confirm this calculation, is 
the uniformity of other results obtained by a simi- 
lar process. 

But the most original, and, doubtless, most va- 
luable of Colonel Tod^s discoveries in the Hindoo 
annals, consist in the historical connexions which 
he seems clearly to have established between the 
early Indians and those tribes towards the west, 
which, we before saw^ exhibited a common origin, 
through the evidences of comparative philology. 
He shows, in the first instance, that the Hindoos 
themselves establish the birth-place of their nation 
towards the west, and probably in the region of 

♦ Vol. i. p. 87. 
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the Caucasus. But at different periods those 
tribes which remained in that portion of Asia and 
had received the name of Scythians^ seem to have 
become the invaders of the new settlements of 
their brethren, and to have considerably modified 
Indian manners and religion, at the same time 
that they gave rise to some of the most distin- 
guished lines of kings. About 600 years before 
Christy we have notice of an irruption of those 
tribes into India, which is nearly contemporary 
with a similar invasion, from the same quarter, 
towards Asia Minor, the north of Europe, and 
eastward as far as Bactria, where they overthrew 
the Greek dominion. The ancient Getae are to 
be discovered in the Jits of modem India, where 
they are spread from the mountains of Joud to 
the shores of the Mekran, and yet follow the same 
nomadic form of life which they did in their more 
northern latitudes. The Asi of ancient history are 
probably the Aswa race of India.* After esta- 
blishing these resemblances in name, the learned 
writer proceeds to trace such points of similarity 
between the inhabitants of the north and the 
present occupiers of the Rajasthan, in dress, in 
theogony, in warUke customs, in religious forms 
and civil observances, as cannot leave any reason- 
able doubt regarding the affinity of the two races.f 
Whether the hypothesis be well sustained, that 
these resemblances arise from a subsequent inva- 

♦ P. 68. -V Pp. ^5— %Q. 
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sion^ or whether they are remains of a primary 
affinity^ may be^ I thinks a 'matter of free discus- 
sion. And whether some of the etymologies can 
be maintained I have reason to doubt; for I fear 
in some places the resemblance of names is not 
sufficiently confirmed by historical data to warrant 
our conclusion of identity of objects. But all 
these are considerations of secondary importance; 
quite enough has been done by my learned friend 
to satisfy us of the earlier connexion between the 
tribes that yet occupy Scandinavia, and those 
which still hold dominion in India. And this will 
afford grounds for several reflections. 

For you will perceive how, on several occasions^ 
besides my principal object of tracing the bear- 
ings of scientific researches upon sacred truths^ 
I have endeavoured to call your attention to the 
light which one pursuit casts upon another. 
And, so here, I wish you to note how our former 
inquiries seem to receive striking illustration from 
these totally different researches, yet so as to con- 
firm still farther the evidence they gave in favour 
of the inspired narrative. Thus we found that 
every new step in the comparative study of Ian-, 
guages brought us nearer to a positive demon* 
stration, that mankind were originally one family; 
and the investigation of the early history of na- 
tions, assisted by the observation of their manners, 
religions, and habits, brings us to precisely the 
same conclusion. Nor is this confined merely to 
the members of the same ethnographic family. 
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such as the Germans and Indians; but Colonel 
Tod liaa certainly pointed out such carious coin- 
cideAces between the origin assigned to their 
respective nations by the Monguls and Chinese^ 
and the early mythological annals of the Indians^ 
ks seem to place us, in the historical investigation 
of their common origin^ much in the same posi- 
tion as the discoveries of Lepsius and others do in 
respect of the ethnographical inquiry^ that is^ in 
the possession of strong probability that families 
of men, now completely distinguished by different 
languages, may be shown to have been originally 
one. In each science, perhaps only one step has 
been made, but that is so successful as to augur 
still fuller and more satisfactory discoveries. 
And if the common origin of these nations can be 
historically established, we have a strong proof 
that some great and unknown cause must have 
acted to give each of them a language so essen- 
tially peculiar and distinct. 

Again, by these researches we have it still far- 
ther proved, that climate or some other cause may 
change the outward habit and physiognomy of a 
people. For, taking the learned writer's hypo- 
thesis to its full extent, and supposing the race 
now occupying the Rajasthan to be a northern 
tribe, who invaded it from the north only 600 years 
before Christ, indeed to be a portion of that 
nation which, about the same period, took posses- 
sion of Jutland, we have it shown how two colo- 
nies of the same tribe may, in the course oi «otcl^ 
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centuries^ have acquired the most different phy- 
sical characteristics ; the one receiving the fair 
and xanthous traits of the Dane, — the other, the 
dusky hue of the Indian. But, if we do not go 
so far, and only supposie the resemblances of 
naines and manners to be traces of a primeval 
affinity, we may still draw a similar conclusion, 
varying only in a comparative vagueness of date, 
that the Getse of Scythia formed the fairest of the 
Caucasian race, while those of Hindoostan rank 
among the darkest of the Mongul. This reflec- 
tion, too, will go far to overthrow Heeren's hypo- 
thesis of the existence of two different races in 
the Indian peninsula, discernible at this day by 
variety of colour, and constituting the Brahman 
and the inferior castes. 

The complete resemblance between the mytho- 
logical systems of India, Greece, and Scandinavia, 
obvious not merely in the characters and attri- 
butes of their respective deities, but even in their 
names, and in the minutest circumstances of their 
legends, is a discovery which belongs to the earlier 
history of these studies. Sir W. Jones, Wilfort, 
and others in the last generation, had abundantly 
established this point. The last-mentioned writer 
also renewed with elaborate oare the old hypo- 
thesis, that a close affinity existed between the 
ancient worshippers of the Nile and the Ganges; 
but, imfortunately, the circumstances I have 
already detailed regarding him, have cast a damp 
upon the interest which his researches must have 
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Otherwise excited. Colonel Tod has^ however, 
added many interesting points of resemblance 
to those which we already possessed, between 
the mythologies of the two countries. I will 
content myself with alluding to his descrip- 
tion of the festival of Goure, as kept with great 
solemaity in Mewar, and to the remarks which 
be has added as a commentary upon it.^ Here 
then, again, we have an accession of strength 
to those reasons which would lead us to sus- 
pect affinity between two nations belonging to 
different fEunilies, according to their philological 
distribution. 

This growing accumulation of proof in favour 
of the common origin of nations, drawn from 
researches which have no natural direction to 
its discovery, must greatly strengthen our con- 
fidence in the usefulness of every study,, when 
reduced to proper harmony with its sister sci- 
ences, and made to advance with them at an 
even pace. 

After having thus seen the chronology of India 
brought down to reasonable limits, and new ana- 
logies discovered, in its early history, with the 
origin of other nations, there can be little to de- 
tain us amidst the inhabitants of Asia. No other 
people of that continent has afforded scope for 
such assiduous investigation, partly because none 
has materials of equal interest to stimulate the 
industry of scholars, partly because our connexion 
* P. 570. 
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with that country has given us greater opportu- 
nities of cultivating the language in which its 
records are written. But that I may not appear 
uncourteous to other nations^ and that no suspi- 
cion may arise that their annals are not so easily 
dealt with as those which I have discussed^ I will 
briefly give you the opinion of one or two writers 
who have^ in our time^ taken pains to unravel 
their native chronologies. 

Klaproth^ in an essay several times reprinted 
by him^ in various forms and languages^ has at- 
tempted to fix the dates for the commencement 
of certain and of doubtful history, in different 
Asiatic nations, following chiefly their own his- 
torians.^ He soon disposes of all Mohammedan 
kingdoms, which have no early history except 
what they borrow from Moses, or engraft upon 
a Jewish stock. Even the Persian annals can 
hardly go back beyond the accession of the Sas- 
sanides to the throne in 227. Cyrus appears in 
them as an heroic or mythological person ; before 
him we have the dynasty of the Pishdadians, a 
region of mere fable ;t and it is a dispute among 

* *' Examen des Historiens Asiatiques/' first published in the 
'* Jounial Asiatique," Sept. and Not. 1823 ; then reprinted in 
his ''M^meires relatife k TAsie/' toL i. p. 889, which t shall 
refer to in the text. The essay re-appeared, nnder the title of 
" Wlirdignng der asiatischen Geschichtschreiber/' in his '^ Asia 
Polyglotta," pp. 1—18. 

t Hyde, "De religione yetenim Persamm/' p. 812. Von 
Hainmer, " Heidelberg Jahrbttcher," 1828, p. 86. Guigniant 
ti^* wp, p. 688. 
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the learned, whether Gustasp^ the contemporary 
of Zerdusht, or Zoroaster^ is the Hystaspes of his- 
tory, or a sovereign coeval with Ninus,"^ or, in 
fine, the Median Cyaxares.f 

In much the same condition are those Christian 
nations whose history, comparatively modern, has 
fidlen into the hands of the clergy, the natural 
annalists of a less refined people. These would, 
of course, reject those crude legendary traditions 
which form the remote history of pagan niltions, 
whom they would not wish any longer to resemble, 
by descent, from unclean and impious deities : 
and they would seek to substitute such early 
records as the inspired writings afforded them, in 
their room. This we find to be actually the case 
with the Georgians and Armenians. The first 
portion of their annals is drawn from the Bible : 
they endeavour to find their forefathers in that 
store-house of primeval history, the book of 
Genesis; they next fill up a long space with 
aocouhts jgleaned from foreign historians, and, at 
last, attach to them their own meagre nar- 
ratives, too modem to trouble the most delicate 
sensitiveness, on the score of revelation. The 
earliest period to which anything among them 

* Bhode, "Die heilige Sage . . . der alten Baktrer. 
Meder und Peraer." Framkf. 1820, p. 152, seqq. Volney, 
"Bacherohes nonyelles sur THistoire ancienne.'* Par, 1822, 
p. 288. 

+ The opinion preferred by l>^ch8en, " Comment. Soo. Goet- 
tiagr," vol xi. p. 112, and Heeren, "Ideen," i. Th. i. Abth. 
p. 440. 
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pretending to the name of history can reach^ is^ 
according to Klaproth^ two or three centimes 
before Christ.* 

But we still have China to dispose of; and 
surely it, at least, must be excepted from the 
remarks which I have made. For it possesses a 
native literature of great antiquity, and pretends 
to be the first or primary nation of the globe. 
We all know, too, that it carries back its annals 
to a very formidable age; and it might be ex- 
pected, that as much attention should be devoted 
to its claims as we have bestowed on its rivaPs in 
India. I will, however, content myself with 
laying before you, in a few words, the conclu- 
sions to which Klaproth came, from the study of 
its authors, to which he was principally devoted ; 
and I can assure you, that you will have the 
decision of a judge by no means disposed to 
second our desires^ by depreciating the glories 
of the Chinese. 

According to him, therefore, the earliest histo- 
rian of China was its celebrated philosopher and 
nioralist, Confucius. He is said to have drawn 
up the annals of his country, known under the 
name of Chu-king, from the days of Yao, till his 
own times. Confiicius is supposed to have lived 
about four or five hundred years before Christ, 
and the era of Yao is placed at 2,557 years before 
the same era. Thus, then, we have upwards of 
2,000 years between the first historian and the 
♦ P. 412. 
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earliest eyents which he records. Sut this anti- 
quity^ however remote^ did not satisfy the pride 
of the Chinese; and later historians have prefixed 
other reigns to that of Yiao^ which stretched back 
to the venerable antiquity of three million two 
hundred and seventy-six thousand years before 
Christ. 

That you may estimate still more accurately 
the authenticity of the Chinese annals^ I must not 
omit to state^ that two hundred years after the 
death of Confucius^ the Emperor Chi-Hoangti^ 
of the dynasty of Tsin, proscribed the works of 
the philosopher^ and ordered all the copies of them 
to be destroyed. The Chu-King, however, was 
feoovered^ in the following dynasty of Han, from 
the dictation of an old man, who had retained it 
by memory. Such, then, is the origin of histo- 
rical science in China; and in spite of all due 
veneration for the great moralist of the East, and 
of respect for his assertion, that he only wrought 
on materials already existing, Klaproth does not 
hesitate to deny the existence of historical cer- 
tainty in the Celestial empire, earlier than 782 
years before Christ, pretty nearly the era of the 
foundation of Rome, when Hebrew literature was 
already on the decline^ 

• P. 406. Abel-B^musat is disposed to allow Chinese history 
to reach hftok to the year 2200 befoi-e Christy and plausible tra- 
dition to go as far back as 2687. Even this antiquity presents 
nothing formidable to a Christian's convictions. — ''Nouveaux 
Melanges Asiatiques/' torn. i. p. 61. Par, 1829. 
VOL, lU E 
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The J^panQse^ in historical knowledge^ are but 
the copiers of the Chinese. They^ too^ pretend to 
their millions of years before the Christian era. 
But the first portion of their annals is purely 
mythological; the second presents us with the 
Chinese dynasties as reigning in Japan ; and it is 
not till the accession of the Dam to the throne, 
only 660 years before Christ, that any dependence 
can be placed upon their records.^ 

In glancing back over the chronology of the 
different nations of which I have treated, you 
cannot help being struck with the circumstance, 
that every attempt has failed to establish, for any 
of them, a system of chronology derogatory to the 
authority of the Mosaic records. In most of them, 
even when we have granted a real existence to the 
most doubtful portions of their history, we are not 
led back to an epoch anterior to what Scripture 
assigns for the existence of powerful empires in 
eastern Africa, and enterprising states on th^ 
western coasts of Asia. 

The learned Windischmann, whom I feel a pride 
in calling my friend, admits the entire period of 
Chinese history allotted by Klaproth to the uncer- 
tain times, and shows its agreement with another 
form of computation, drawn from the cycles of 
years adapted by the Chinese ; and the result is a 
8u£Sciently accurate accordance between the date 
assigned to the foundation of the Celestial empire 

♦ P. 408. 
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by Fo-hi^ or Fu-<shi^ whom some have even sup- 
posed to be Noah^ the time of the Deluge^ accord- 
ing to tliie Samaritan Pentateuch^ and the begin- 
ning of the Indian Cali-Yuga^ or iron age.^ The 
philosophical Schlegel not only concurs in the 
same view, but approves also of Abel-B^musat^s 
idea, that the written Chinese character must be 
4,000 years old; *^ this/' he observes, "would bring 
it back within three or four generations from the 
Deluge, according to the vulgar era, — an estimate 
which certainly is not exaggerated/*t 

Even in India, you have seen authors, like 
Colonel Tod, assuming, almost without limitation, 
the chronological tables of the country, and yet 
coming pretty exactly to the same period for the 
commencement of its history. Surely a conver- 
gence like this must have force of proof with the 
most obstinate mind, and produce conviction, that 
some great and insuperable barrier must have in- 
terposed between nations and any earlier definite 
traditions, at the same time that it allowed some 
faint rays of recollection to pass, of the original 
state and happier constitution of the human race, 
A sudden catastrophe, whereby mankind were, in 
great part, though not totally, extinguished, pre- 
sents the most natural solution of all difficulties, 
and the concurrent testimony of physical pheno- 
mena, with the silent acknowledgment of the 

♦ " Die Philosophie im Fortgang der Weltgeschichte." 1 Th. 
1 Abtheil. Bonn, 1827, p. 18. 

t " Philosophy of History," vol. i. p. 106, Robertson's transl, 

e2 
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vainest nations^ must assuredly shield^ from every 
attack^ this record of our inspired volume. 

There is yet another nation^ whose history is 
perhaps more interesting than any which we have 
discussed ; but it will afford us sufficient matter 
for another meeting. 
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EGtmAirB.--l. HUtorkdl MonwMnts. Mystery of their Mo- 
namoiitB. — tixoessive Antiquity ascribed to the NatioD.— The 
Bosetta Stone. — First Researches into the Egyptian Characters 
on it, by Akerblad and De Sacy, Young and Ghampollioo. 
Hieroglyphic Alphabet. — Opposition raised. — ^Applications of 
the Chronology discovered through it to the illustration of 
Seriptureby Coqnerel, G-reppo, and Bovet.—-Inedited Letter 
by ChampolUon on this subject. — BoselUni; his Series of 
]^;yptian Kings ; — their Coincidence with those of Scripture. 
— ^V^dication and Illnstration of a Prophecy in Ezechiel. 

i. Aatnnomkal Monumenit. Zodiacs of Dendera and Esneb. 
Absurd Antiquity ascribed to them. Discoveries of Mr. Bankes. 
MM. ChampoUion and Letronne. Proved to be purely Astro- 
logical — Commentary on some observations in the British 
Critic. 

Fbom the soil of Aaia, over which late we strayed^ 
fruitful in every science^ and varied by the dis* 
play of every degree in cultivation^ from the rest- 
less nomade^ or the untamed mountaineer, to the 
luxurious Persian, or the polished Ionian, we have 
now to turn to a country whereon nature seemeth 
to have set the seal of desolation physical and 
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moral. One redeeming spot alone of AfHca has 
been the seat of an indigenous civilization^ a 
native, dynasty, and a domestic class of monu- 
ments ; and the valley of the Nile appears rightly 
placed in such a geographical situation^ as almost 
detaches its inhabitants from the degraded tenants 
of the wilderness, and links them with the more 
favoured regions of the East. 

At every period, this extraordinary nation has 
interested the attention of the learned. Its origin 
seemed to have been a problem to itself, and con- 
sequently to all others. The mystmous allegories 
of its worship, the dark sublimity of its moratity, 
And, above all, the impenetttible enigina of its 
written monuments, threw a mythological veil 
over its history. The learned approached it, as if 
in the most obvious facts they had to decipher a 
hieroglyphic legend • atid we were itelined to look 
upon the Egyptians as a people, which, even in 
its more modem periods, retained the shadowy 
tints and ill-defined traits of teniote anti<}iiity, 
and which might consequently boast an existence 
far beyond the reach of calculation. We were 
almost tempted to believe them when they told 
us that their first monarchs were the gods of the 
rest of the World. 

When, after so many ages Of dltrkniess and Un^^ 
certainty, we see the lost history of this people 
revive, and take its stand beside that of oth^r 
ancient empires ; when we r6ad the inscriptions of 
its kings, recoiling their mighty ^ploits and 
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regal qualities^ and gaze upon their monuments^ 
with the full understanding of the events which 
they commemorate^ the impression is scarcely 
less striking to an enlightened mind^ than what 
the traveller would feel^ if^ when silently pacing the 
(satacombs at Thebes^ he should see those corpses^ 
which the embalmer's skill has for so many ages 
rescued from decay^ on a sudden burst their cere« 
inents^ and start resuscitated from their niches. 
- While such a darkness overhung the history of 
Egypt^ it is no wonder that the adversaries of 
rdigicm should have retreated within it^ as a 
strong-^hold^ and eagerly attacked her from be- 
hind its shelter. They collected together the 
scattered fragments of its annals^ just as Isis 
did the torn limbs of Osiris^ and tried to re- 
construct^ by their re-union, a favourite idol, a 
chronology of countless ages, totally incompa- 
tible with that of Moses. Volney had no hesi- 
tation in placing the formation of sacerdotal 
colleges in Egypt, 13,300 years before Christ, 
and calling that the second period of its history !* 
Even the third period, in which he supposes 
the temple of Esneh to have been built, goes 
as far back as 4,600 years before that era ; some- 
where about what we reckon the epoch of crea- 
tion ! Sut the mysterious monuments of Egypt 
formed the most useful intrenchments for these 
assailants. They called upon those huge and 

♦ " Reoherches," vol. ii. p. 440. 
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half-buried colossal images^ and those now suh* 
terraneous temples, to bear witness to the an* 
tiquity and early civilization of the nation which 
erected them ; they appealed to their astronomical 
remains, to attest the skill, matured by ages of 
observation, of those who projected them. More 
than all, they saw in those hieroglyphic legends 
the venerable dates of sovereigns, deified long 
before the modem days of Moses or Abraham; 
they pointed in triumph to the mysterious cha- 
racters which an unseen hand had traced on those 
primeval walls, and boasted that only a Daniel 
was wanted that . could decipher them, to show 
that the evidences of Christianity had been 
weighed and found wanting; and its kingdom 
divided between the infidel and the libertine I 
Vain boast ! The temples of Egypt have at length 
answered their appeal^ in limguage more in- 
telligible than they could possibly have antici-» 
pated; for a Daniel has been found in judicious 
and persevering study. After tl^ succession had 
been so long interrupted. Young and Champollioii 
have put on the linen robe of the hierophant; 
and the monuments of the Nile, unlike the fear^ 
ful image of Sais^ have allowed themselves to be 
unveiled by their hands, without any but the 
most wholesome and consoling results having 
followed from their labour. 

The history of the discovery to which I idlude 
is not perhaps difiicult to unravel; but it is by no 
means easy to allot to each claimant his share of 
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merit. There certainly were approximating steps 
ia the researches of sagacious antiquaries, before 
the annoonoement of a complete system of hiero-* 
glyphio literature flashed upon Europe. It is 
more than probable that Champollion would not 
1K> easily have attained it, had not the way been 
pioneered before him ; but still, the step which he 
at once made, from the conjectural course and 
detached applications which others had pursued 
before him, to a general system, at once applica- 
ble to any case; and yet more, the public interest 
which his publication drew upon the study, 
making it pass from the hands of a few profound 
scholars, into the general literature of the day ; 
are grounds which he might well advance for 
being considered the discoverer, or restorer, of 
hieroglyphie learning. 

In the last century, Warburton, and after him, 
Zoega,. had conjectured that the hieroglyphics in 
reality presented letters, but neither could pre- 
tend to have verified the opinon by any practical 
observation. In fact, it was not even known with 
accuracy, what the language of ancient Egypt was. 
Jablonsky had made it extremely probable that 
it w«s the same as the Coptic, or modern ecclesi* 
astical language of the same country ; for he had 
sufficiently explained from this, the Egyptian 
names and words which occur in the Old Testa- 
ment.* But, if any doubt existed regarding this 

* "Opuscula quibus lingua et antiquitas JEgyptiorum, diffi- 
cilia LL. SS. iQoa iUuBtnuatur." Lugd. Bat. 1804. 
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matter^ it was completely remoTed by the learned 
Quatremere^ in his interesting work on the Ian* 
guage and literature of Egypt,* wherein the 
identity or close a£Snity of the ancient and mo- 
dern languages was amply demonstrated. One 
great obstacle^ therefore^ to the deciphering of 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions was removed^ sup* 
posing them to be composed of alphabetical 
characters. It is just, also, to observe, that 
before the discovery which dimmed the glory 
he would otherwise have received fipom his further 
researches, Champollion was one of the first and 
most assiduous to gather information from Coptic 
literature, upon the geography and history of 
ancient Egypt.f 

When the language is known, or may be pro- 
bably conjectured, in which inscriptions are 
written, there are certain rules whereby they 
may be reduced to intelligible characters. The 
great difficulty is to know where to begin, for 
the first step must be conjectural. Thus it was^ 
for instance, with the arrow, or nail, or wedge^ 
headed inscriptions of Persepolis, which had per* 
plexed the learned world since they were first 
made known by Niebuhr, till they were almost 
simultaneously deciphered by Saint-Martin, m 
Paris, and Grotefend, at Vienna. The process 
followed by the former was exceedingly simple 

* ''Becherches Bur la Langne et la Litt^rature de TEgypte.** 
Par. 1808. 
t '' L'Egypte soas lee PhaiuonB.'* Par. 1814. 
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and obvious. The language^ he supposed^ would 
be Perriati^ and the ancient dialect is sufficiently 
known in the modeini and in the Zend^ to give 
him some kver wherewith to commence his work. 
He selected to inscription^ from its form and 
IkMBition mimifestly historical ; and assuming that 
In aftiy such^ if in honour of a Persian monarchy 
1^ title of ''King of Kings'' would be found, he 
tamed his attention to two words or groups of 
letteilB placed together, exactly similar, except 
that the tenhination of one was sufficiently varied 
to give ground for supposing that it was the 
plural of the other. Having by this means ac- 
quired the pow^ of the letters which composed 
these two words, he applied them to a proper 
name, which nearly resembled them, and thus 
was in possession of the name of Xerxes, which 
does in reality, bear an affijiity in sound to the 
old Persian title of King.* The groundwork 
was thus laid, and by applying the letters gra- 
dually discovered, to other words wherein they 
oocdn^ in conjunction with others unknown, 
these in their turn yielded to his Investigation, 
and placed him in possession of his alphabet. 

The process pursued in the examination and 
discovery of hieroglyphics was precisely similar. 
The difficulty, as I before hinted, was where to 
begin; but fortunately a plausible conjecture, 
which^ as in the other instance, proved well 

• <' Journal Anatique," torn. ii. 1833, pp. 75, 79. 
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grounded^ gave a firm foundation to the entire 
system of discovery. You cannot have fiedled to 
observe^ how^ on all Egyptian monuments, certun 
groups of hieroglyphics are enclosed in an oblong 
frame, or parallelogram, with rounded comers. 
It had long been conjectured, with great appear- 
ance of plausibility, that these distinguished 
hieroglyphics expressed proper names; and no- 
thing was wanting to begin the work upon them; 
for proper names could never be well expressed 
in any language by emblems, but must be some- 
how composed of phonetic or sound-expressing 
characters. This is the case even in Chinese; 
where the language is ideographic, or representa- 
tive of objects or ideas, yet is reduced to the 
necessity of adopting a different system for words 
which represent neither, but only an artifidad 
combination of sounds, denoting a person or 
place. If, therefore, it could be once possible to 
know a single name contained in one of these 
squares, the decomposition of it into its primary 
elements, or letters, would give the nucleus of an 
alphabet, which might be easily extended. 

All this reasoning is extremdy simple, and 
though, in detailing it, I am rather giving you a 
ratrospectiva view of acts and their consequences, 
than a line of ai^iument, distinctiy and systemati- 
oally planned beforehand, it may serve to show you 
Ig^ what ooDsistent and well-warranted steps the 
oitixe investigation proceeded. These were not, 
the work of one man, nor of one country; 
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and so fiur from any rivalry or jealousy being felt 
by learned men on different sides of the Channel^ 
about the apparent appropriation of each other's 
literary discoyeries, I think it should be matter of 
congratulation to observe how two nations^ after 
having fought bravely for the time-worn spoils 
of Egypt^ have been led to sit down together 
in peace and harmony around them, for their 
illustration ; and if the mutilated fragment of the 
Bosetta stone has been to us a military trophy, 
it has been to our neighbours the monument of 
a more glorious conquest over the darkest mys- 
teries of a hidden art. 

This celebrated stone is, at present, an irregu- 
lar block of basalt, smooth on one side, and may 
be considered the foundation-stone of this im- 
portant study ; as all discoveries in it owe their 
origin and strength to the first elements of know- 
ledge which it supplied. This almost shapeless 
mass, which a few years ago would have been 
thrown aside into the lumber-room of the 
Museum, is now one of the most valuable monu- 
ments of our national collection, and was origi^- 
nally discovered by the French expedition in 
di^ng the foundation of a fort near Bosetta. 
It contains three inscriptions, one in Greek, 
ttnother in hieroglyphics, and a third in an inter- 
mediate alphabet, which in the Greek legend is 
called enchorial,* It was evident from this, that 

* This custom of polyglott iDSoriptioiis, intended only for one 
ooimiiy, whiob might bef^qnented bj strangers, illttstrates and 
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each inscription contained nearly the same sensej 
and that each was probably ^ veimon of tfa^ 
others. Here there was some hope of a discovery 
Iq the ^nknown^ from its being joined> as in 
eqnf^tion^ with the koowq. The Greek inscrip^ 
tion contains proper names^ so must tke other 
two ; bi^t in the first instapce^ j^obably frpm cob-» 
sidering the task as hopeless^ the hieroglyphio 
inscription hardly obtained attei^jtion from the 
learned^ who rather a{)plied themselves to the 
study of the enchorial, at, as it has sinee beeu 
called^ demotic legend. Ferhapi^ I should observe 
that the language so called was the vernacular 
dialect of Egypt^ the Coptic^ and that the alpha- 
bet used in it is a linear one^ formed^ however^ 
undoubtedly^ through several gradations &om the 
hieroglyphic. 

The illustrious Silvestre de Sacy was the first 
to make any interesting discovery on this subject. 
He observed that the letters or symbols used to 
express the proper names, in the demotic charac- 
ter^ were grouped together, so as to have the 
appearance of being letters; and by comparing 
different words^ wherein the same sounds oc<* 
curred, he found them represented by the same 
figure; and thus he extracted from them tk^ 
rudiments of a demotic alphabet^ which wa$ fur- 
ther illustrated and extended by Akerblad at 
Some^ and Dr. Young in England. All these 

explains the reajEK)iis of Pilate's oommanding a trilingual inscrip- 
Uoii to be pU^c^ over our Saviour's cross. 
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reaearches and partial discoveries occurred as 
early as 1814^ and by no means close the history 
of the demotic literature of Egypt. Dr. Young, 
who truly deserves the title of the father of this 
portion of Egyptian studies^ pushed them forward 
t9 the almost complete formation of the current 
alphabet^ aiid was aided in his researches by 
some most extraordinary combinations of circum- 
stances. 

Thus^ for instance^ a copy of a demotic manu- 
script, brought to Europe by Casati, was placed 
in his hands by M. Champollion at Faris^ in 1822, 
because it seemed to bear considerable resem- 
blance to the preamble of the Bosetta stone. 
Champollion had already deciphered the names 
of the witnesses who signed it, for it seemed to be 
a deed. It so happened that after Dr. Young's 
return to England, Mr. Grey placed at his dis- 
posal a Greek papyrus, which he had purchased 
at Thebes, together with others in Egyptian cha- 
racters. The very same day he proceeded to 
explore this treasure, and, to use the Doctor's 
own expression, he could scarcely believe that he 
was awake and in his sober senses, when he dis- 
covered it to be nothing less than a translation of 
the very manuscript which he had procured at 
Paris ; and it actually bore the title of " a copy of 
an Egyptian writing.'' *^I could not, therefore, 
but conclude," he says, "that a most extra- 
ordinary chance had brought into my possession 
a document which was not very likely, in the first 
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place^ even to have existed^ still less to have been 
preserved uninjured for my information^ through 
a period of near two thousand years ; but that this 
very extraordinary translation should have been 
brought safely to Europe^ to England^ and to us^ 
at the very moment that it was most desirable to 
ipie to possess it^ as the illustration of an original 
"which I was then studying^ but without any other 
reasonable hope of being fully able to comprehend 
it ; this combination would^ in other times^ have 
been considered as affording ample evidence of 
my being an Egyptian sorcerer/'* 

But I have pursued farther than was necessary 
4:he history of this secondary branch of Egyptian 
discovery; which is interesting from the influ- 
ence it had on the deciphering of hieroglyphical 
legends. Here also Dr. Young decidedly took 
the first step, however imperfect it may be con- 
sidered. He conjectured that the frames which 
occurred in the inscription of Bosetta included the 
name of Ptolemy, and that another, in which wa6 
inscribed a group, with what he considered justly 
the sign of a feminine, contained that of Berenice. 

* ''An Acooqnt of some recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical 
Literature." Lond, 1823, p. 58. A writer on this subject in- 
creases the strange combination recorded in the text still farther, 
by asserting that both the documents were copies of a bilingual 
inscription in Drovetti's collection, which Dr. Young, with ah 
lUiberality most unusual in Italy, had not been allowed to copy. 
See the Marquis Spineto's " Lectures on the Elements of Hiero- 
glyphics." Lond, 1829, p. 68. But of this still more extra- 
ordinary coincidence not a hint is given by Dr. Young. 
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Tbia conjecture was correct ; but it must be al- 
lowed that the principle on which it was main- 
tained could hardly be called a preliminary step 
to the discoveries of Champollion. For, as he 
observes^ Dr. Young considered each hieroglyphic 
to be syllabic, and to represent a consonant with 
its vowel, a system which would have fallen to the 
ground on the very next attempt at verification. 
For he read the two names, Ptolemeas and 
BiBENiKEN, and not, as was subsequently proved 
correct, Ptolmes and Bbneks.^c Dr. Young 
seems, therefore, entitled to little more than the 
praise of having practically attempted the dis- 
covery of a hieroglyphical alphabet : an attempt 
which, perhaps, spurred Champollion on to his 
more successful efforts. 

If the merit of the very first step has been 
thus contested, the second has been no less an 
object of rival claims. This was taken as fol- 
lows: — In the island of Philae, situated high 
up the Nile, an obelisk was found, and thence 
brought to England, on which were two car- 
touches, or frames containing hieroglyphics, 
joined together. One of these presented inva- 
riably the group already explained in the Bosetta 
stone by the name of Ptolemy. The other evi- 
dently contained a name composed, in part, of the 
same letters, and followed by the sign of the 
feminine gender. This obelisk had been origi- 

* ** Precis du Sy st^me hidroglyphique des anciens £gy ptiens. " 
Par. 1824, p. 81. 

VOL. II. F 
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nally placed on a base bearing a Greek inscrip- 
tion^ which contained a petition of the priests of 
Isis^ to Ptolemy and Cleopatra^ and spoke of a 
monument to be raised to both.* There was, 
consequently, every reason to suppose that the 
obelisk bore these two names conjointly ; and ob- 
servation proved that the three letters common to 
both, P, T, and L, were represented in the female 
name by the same signs as occurred for them 
in the king^s. Thus, there could be no reason- 
able doubt as to this second name, which put the 
learned investigators in possession of the other 
letters which enter into its composition. All this 
ChampoUion claimed as exclusively his own.f 
Mr. Bankes, however, maintains that he had pre- 
viously deciphered the name of Cleopatra, and 
endeavours to show that Champollion must have 
been aware of the discovery. For, he says that 
he had been led to the observation, that when 
two figures occur together on any temple, they 
are so repeated throughout. Now, over the por- 
tico at Diospolis Parva, is a Greek inscription to 
Cleopatra and Ptolemy, the only instance of the 
female preceding; and, so through the temple, 
she is always placed before the effigy of the king. 
Over the latter is the same hieroglyphical group 

• This insoription was illustrated by Letronne in a learned 
essay upon it, entitled ** Eolaircissements sur une inscription 
Greoqne," &o. Par. 1822. The inscription had been copied by 
the diligent and accorate Gailliand. 

t "Lettre k M. Dacier." Par. 1822, p. 6. 
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as Dr. Toung had assigned to the name from the 
Bosetta stone^ and therefore Mr. Bankes plausibly 
conjectured that the legend over the other ex- 
pressed the name of the queen^ Cleopatra. He 
then ascertained that both on the obelisk and 
on the temple at Philse, which were determined, 
by Greek inscriptions, to be dedicated to the same 
two sovereigns, similar hieroglyphic groups were 
found. This led him to the certain conclusion, 
that as the one designated Ptolemy, so the other 
must contain the name of his consort. As these 
circumstances were marked by him in pencil 
on the very engraving of his obelisk which he 
presented to the Institute, as they alone could 
have suggested a clue to ChampoUion^s conjec- 
tures, and as he referred to this very print, Mr. 
Bankes and his friends conclude, that this im- 
portant step in hieroglyphic investigation should 
be attributed to him.^ 

When these first and more laborious measures 
had been once taken, the work was comparatively 
easy, and ChampoUipn, who at first had imagined 
that his system could only apply to the reading 
of Greek or Latin names hieroglyphically ex- 
pressed, soon found that the older names yielded 
to the key; and that the successive dynasties of 
Pharaohs and of Persian monarchs who had ruled 
in Egypt, had recorded their names also, with 
their titles and their exploits, in the same charac- 

♦ Salt, " Essay on Dr. Young's and M. Champollion's pho- 
netic system of Hieroglyphics." Land, 1825, p. 7, note. 

p 2 
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ter.^ It was after his researches had reached this 
point that they could be said to possess a real 
value for history, and aid us in unravelling the 
complicated diflSculties of the early Egyptian 
annals. But, before proceeding to trace the his- 
tory of their results, I must pause to explain the 
system which they introduced. 

Many scattered passages exist in ancient writers 
regarding the hieroglyphical writings of the Egyp- 
tians, but there was one which seemed to treat 
the subject with peculiar detail. It lay treasured 
up in that vast repertory of philosophical learn- 
ing, the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria; but 
so encased in impenetrable difficulties, that it may 
rather be said to have been explained by these 
modern discoveries than to have led the way 
towards them. It has, however, rendered them , 
most essential service, by strongly corroborating 
what must be considered the essential foundation 
of their results, the position that alphabetical 
letters were used by the Egyptians. When this 
passage was examined, after ChampoUion^s dis- 
covery, it was found to establish this point, which 
had not been suspected by older investigators, 
and moreover to explain the various mixture of 
alphabetical and symbolical writing used in Egypt, 
in a manner exactly corresponding to what monu- 
ments exhibit. The result of this passage as 
translated, and commented on by Letronne, is 

* Pr^ia du Systfeme," &c. p. 2. 
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that the Egyptians used three different sorts of 
writing : the epistolographic, or current hand ; 
the hieratic, or the character used by the priests ; 
and the hieroglyphic, or monumental character. 
Of the two former we have sufficient examples : 
the first being the demotic or enchorial, of which 
I have already spoken ; the second a species of 
reduced hieroglyphical character, in which a rude 
outline represents the figures, and which is found 
on manuscripts which accompany mummies. 
The third, which is the most important, is com- 
posed^ according to Clement, first of alphabetical 
words, and secondly of symbolical expressions, 
which again are three-fold, being either represen- 
tations of objects, or metaphorical ideas drawn 
from them, as when courage is represented by a 
lion, or else merely enigmatical or arbitrary signs."*^ 
Now, observation has fully confirmed all these 
particulars ; for even on the Rosetta stone it was 
noticed^ that when some object was mentioned in 
the Greek the hieroglyphics presented a picture 
of it, as a statue, a temple, or a man. On other 
occasions, objects are represented by emblems 
which must be considered completely arbitrary, 
as Osiris by a throne and eye, and a son by a bird 
most resembling a goose. 

Suffice it to say, that new discoveries have gra- 

* " Pr^is," p. 330. See also the passage in the Marquis de 
Fortia dTTrban's Essay, " Sur les trois sistfemes {sic) d'^criture 
dee Egiptiens (sic). Par. 1833, p. 10. The passage of Clement 
ocoun in "Stromata," lib. v. § 9, p. 245, ed. Potter. 
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dually enlarged, and perhaps almost completed, 
the Egyptian alphabet, till we are in possession of 
a key to read all proper names, and even, though 
not with equal certainty, other hieroglyphical 
texts. To proper names the application is so 
simple, that you may be said to possess a means 
of verifying the system perfectly within reach. 
For you have only to walk to the Capitol or the 
Vatican with ChampoUion^s alphabet, and try 
your skill upon the proper names in any of the 
Egyptian inscriptions. 

The fate of this brilliant discovery was the 
same as we saw allotted to Geology and to other 
sciences. Scarcely was it announced to Europe 
than timid minds took the alarm, and reprobated 
it as tending to lead men to dangerous investi- 
gations. It was feared, apparently, that the early 
Egyptian history, thus brought to light, would be 
employed as that of the Chaldeans and Assyrians 
had been in the last century, for the purpose of 
impugning the Mosaic annals. Rosellini, who 
was the first to make the new discovery known in 
Italy, as he has been the means of bringing it to 
its perfection, justly observed, that such an out- 
cry has been raised against every important dis- 
covery. Those who raise it, he adds, do but little 
justice to the truth by being so timid on its ac- 
count. " This truth is founded on eternal bases, 
neither can the envy of man disprove it, nor can 
ages deface it. And if men eminent for their 
piety and learning, admit the new system, what 
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has revelation to fear from it?^'* In fact, the holy 
Pontiff who then sat in the chair of St. Peter, 
expressed to Champollion his confidence, that his 
discovery would render essential service to reli- 
gion.t In spite of this high sanction, the oppo- 
sition has since continued, and, I regret to say, 
with a degree oi personal feeling and a severe 
animosity, which seem hardly worthy of a just 
mind employed on literary pursuits.^ 

Perhaps the best conducted attack on the sys- 
tem, because, while free from the feelings which 
I have just blamed, it is united to the desire of 
substituting something better in its place, is that 
lately made by the Abbe Count de Robiano, who 
ingeniously exposes the weak parts of the hiero- 
glyphical system, especially through the demotic 
character. He institutes a very patient and suc- 
cessful analysis of the demotic text on the Bosetta 
Btone, as compared with the Greek, and concludes, 
with great apparent reason, first, that the one is 
not a verbal or very close version of the other, 
and secondly, that nothing has been done, or well 

* In his Italian abridgment of '^ ChampoUion's Letters to 
the Duke de Blacas." 

+ " Bulletin Universel," 7e sect. torn. iv. p. 6. Par. 1825. 

X I will not mention the various essays by Biccardi ; but the 
learned Professor Lanci has been particularly zealous in his 
resistance. ''Svanirk/' he writes, ''il timore che il nuovo 
geroglifico sistema possa mai adombrare in alcuna parte, quella 
storia che sola merita la universale venerazione." "lUustra- 
zione di un Eilanoglifo/' in his *'Osservazioni sul basso rilievo 
Fenico-Egizio.*' Home, 1825, p. 47. — See ChampoUion's answer, 
in the "Memorie Bomane di Anticbit^." 1825, Append, p. 10. 
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can be hoped, towards proving the identity of the 
Egyptian phrases thus discovered, with corre- 
sponding Coptic words.^ The Abbe is himself of 
opinion, that the language of Egypt is of Semitic 
origin; and, on this hypothesis, he attempts to 
explain one or two inscriptions by the Hebrew 
language.t This attempt, though ingenious and 
learned, does not seem to me successful. How- 
ever, I do not think it necessary to follow the 
arguments of this learned ecclesiastic ; because 
it does not strike me that any theory which he 
has advanced, at all affects the only part of the 
system interesting to our present inquiries, — its 
power of deciphering proper names. 

One of the first applications made by M. Cham- 
pollion of his discovery, was an attempt to restore 
the series of Egyptian kings. The table of 
Abydos J had given him a list of pronomens, and 
the examination of monuments exhibited the 
names of the kings who bore them. These cor- 
responded pretty accurately with the eighteenth 
dynasty, contained in the list of kings quoted 
from the Egyptian priest Manetho, by Eusebius, 
Syncellus, and Africanus ; and by combining the 
two documents together, he endeavoured to trace 
the ancient history of Egypt. As the Museum of 
Turin had supplied him with the greater part of 

* " Etudes sur I'Ecriture, lea Hi^roglyphes et la Langue dr 
rEgypte." Paris, 1834, 4to. with atlas of plates, pp. 16—24, &c. 
t P. 43. 
t "Pr^is du Systdme," p. 241. 
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his monuments^ he communicated his results in 
letters upon that magnificent collection^ addressed 
to his great Mecsenas^ the Duke of Blacas * His 
relative, M. ChampoUion-Figeac, previously known 
for his learned work on the Lagides, added as an 
appendix to each of these letters, a chronological 
disquisition, having for its object to reconcile 
together the discrepancies in the quotations from 
Manetho given by ancient writers. 

It was natural to expect that a comparison 
between the chronology thus established and that 
of Scripture, would soon be instituted, and in this 
instance the task was undertaken by the friends, 
not as heretofore by the enemies, of revelation. 
That malignant spirit, which at the last century's 
close had so often induced able and learned men 
to direct the whole force of their genius, and many 
years of deep research, to the overturning of sacred 
history, had now passed away, or at least altered 
its form of attack. 

The first who appeared in the field wasM. Charles 
Coquerel, a Protestant clergyman at Amsterdam, 
who, in a pamphlet of a few pages, in 1825, com- 
pared the two chronologies, and pointed out the 
advantages which one derived from the other.f 

I believe I had the satisfaction of being the 

* " Lettres k M. le Duo de Blaoas, relatives an Mus^ Boyal 
Egyptien de TuriD, Premifere Lettre." Paris, 1824, 2de, 1826. 

t " Lettre-> M. CJharles Coquerel sur le Systferae Hi^rogly- 
phique de M. Champollion consid^r^ dans ses rapports avec 
llicriture Sainte." Par A. L. Coquerel. Amat, 1825. 
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second in the field. In making out his Egyptian 
chronology^ ChampoUion-Figeac found it neces- 
sary, on one occasion^ to depart from his usual 
guides, and adopt the term of years attributed 
to Horus by only one document, the Armenian 
translation of Eusebius^s chronicle. I was for- 
tunate enough to discover a Syriac fragment in 
the margin of a Vatican MS. which coincided 
exactly with this view, and in publishing it, I 
took occasion to sketch out a comparison between 
the sacred and the Egyptian chronologies.* I was 
not, however, able to see Coquerel^s pamphlet till 
several years later. 

In 1829, a learned and diligent investigation of 
this subject was published by M. Greppo, vicar- 
general of the diocese of Belley, entitled, Essai 
8ur le Systhne hieroglyphique de M, Champollion 
le Jeune, et sur lea avantages qv^il offire h la 
critiqiie sacree. After a clear and popular ex- 
position of ChampoUion^s system, and a few 
remarks on some philological connexions which 
it seems to have with early Hebrew literature, 
the author proceeds to a minute analysis of the 
biblical and Egyptian chronology, endeavouring 
to discover in the latter each of the Pharaohs 
mentioned in Scripture. 

The same year, another work upon the same 
subject appeared in France, entitled, Des Dy^ 
nasties Egyptiennes, by M. Bovet, formerly 

* " Horse Syriacce," torn. i. Borne, 1828, particula iv. p. 263. 
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Archbishop of Toulouse. The parallel into which 
he enters of the two chronologies, is much more 
minute than Greppo's, but on some points, as in 
the attempt to find the Hyk-Shos, or shepherd 
kings in the Jews, he does not seem to me so 
judicious. He appears to have imbibed much of 
the opinion introduced before the Revolution, by 
Boulanger and Guerin de Bocher, that a great 
part of all ancient annals only contains the history 
of the Jewish people. All these authors have 
undertaken the same task of demonstrating what 
beautiful confirmation sacred history and chro- 
nology have received from the latest discoveries 
in hieroglyphical and Egyptian learning. 

But, in the mean time, great and important 
advances have been made in the history of the 
Egyptian dynasties, by persons labouring in that 
country. Messrs. B urton and Wilkinson, the latter 
of whom only returned within a few months, re- 
mained several years in Egypt, copying, printing, 
and illustrating its ancient monuments. Burton^s 
Ewcerpta Hieroglyphica was lithographed at 
Cairo; Wilkinson^s Materia Hieroglyphica, con- 
taining the Egyptian Pantheon, and the succes* 
sions of the Pharaohs, was published at Malta in 
1828 ; and by reason of their appearing in such 
remote places, I believe both works have been 
comparatively little known. Burton^s book is 
valuable for our studies, merely from the accuracy 
of its drawings, especially of the table of Abydos. 
"Wilkinson's contains many interesting discoveries 
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applicable to the illustration of Scripture, and I 
shall refer to it more than once. 

Every preceding work, however, has been 
eclipsed by the splendid and accurate publication 
now in the press at Pisa, under the direction of 
Professor Rosellini. He was the companion of 
Champollion in the literary expedition sent, at 
joint expense, by the French and Tuscan govern- 
ments. Champollion^s death threw the entire 
task of publication upon Rosellini, who is ac- 
quitting himself of it in a manner that leaves 
nothing to regret. The monuments of the kings 
are already published, and two volumes of text 
contain their illustration from historians and 
other monuments. 

Before showing you, by examples, the advantage 
derived by sacred chronology, and the authen- 
ticity of Holy Writ, from this modern study, I 
must lay before you a highly interesting document 
connected with our inquiry. The chronological 
part of the letters to the Due de Blacas was 
entirely executed by Champollion-Figeac, as I 
before observed ; but the author of the great dis- 
covery, though well known to be perfectly sound 
in his principles, never published anything tending 
to prove the conformity of his chronology with 
that of Scripture. But I have the pleasure of 
laying before you an original letter from him in 
my possession, wherein he not only indignantly 
repels the imputation that his studies tend even 
slightly to impugn scripture history, but endea- 
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TOurs to show how exactly the two histories give 
and obtain mutual support. This interesting 
document I will read you in the original. It is 
dated Paris, May 23, 1827. 

'' J'aurai Thonneur de vous adresser sous peu de 
jours une brochure, contenant le resume de mes 
decouvertes historiques et chronologiques. C^est 
vindication sommaire des dates certaines, que 
portent tons les monuments existants en Egypte, 
et sur lesquels doit desormais se fonder la veri- 
table chronologic Egyptienne. 

" MM. De San Quintino et Lanci trouveront la 
une reponse peremptoire h leurs calomnies, puisque 
yy demontre qu'aucun monument Egyptien n^est 
reellement anterieur h Fan 2,200 avant notre ere. 
C'est certainement une tres haute antiquite, mais 
elle n'offre rien de contraire aux traditions sacrees ; 
et j^ose dire mSme qu^elle les confirme sur tons 
les points : c'est en effet en adoptant la chrono- 
logic et la succession des rois donnees par les 
monuments Egyptiens, que Thistoire Egyptienne 
Concorde admirablement avec les livres saints. 
Ainsi par exemple : Abraham arriva en Eo:ypte 
vers 1900, — c^est-k-dire, sous les Rois Pasteurs, 
Des rois de race Egyptienne n'auraient point 
permis h un etranger d'entrer dans leur pays, — 
c^est egalement sous un roi pasteur que Joseph 
est ministre en Egypte, et y etablit ses freres, — ce 
qui n'eAt pu avoir lieu sous des rois de race Egyp- 
tienne. Le chef de la dynastic des Diospolitains, 
dite la XVIII% est le rea^ novus qui ignorabat 
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Joseph de I'Ecriture salute^ lequel etant de race 
Egyptienne, ne devait poifit connaitre Joseph, 
ministre des rois usurpateurs ; c'est celui qui reduit 
les Hebreux en esclavage. La captivite dura autant 
que la XVIII® dynastie ; et ce fut sous Ramses V, 
dit Amenophis, au commencement du XV® siecle, 
que Moyse delivra les Hebreux. Ceci ce passait 
dans ^adolescence de Sesostris, qui succeda im- 
mediatement k son pere, et fit ses conqu6tes en 
Asie pendant que Moyse et Israel erraient pendant 
quarante ans dans le desert. C'est pour cela qtie 
les livres saints ne doivent point parler de ce grand 
conquerant. Tous les autres rois d' Egypte nom- 
mes dans la Bible, se retrouvent sur les monuments 
Egyptiens, dans le meme ordre de succession, et 
aux epoques precises, oii les livres saints les 
placent. Pajouterai m^me que la Bible en ecrit 
mieux les veritables noms, que ne Tout fait les 
historiens Grecs. Je serais curieux de savoir ce 
qu^auront k repondre ceux qui ont malicieusement 
avance que les etudes Egyptiennes tendent a 
alterer la croyance dans les documents historiques 
fournis par les livres de Moyse. L^application de 
ma decouverte vient, au contraire, invinciblement 
k leur appui. 

*^ Je compose dans ce moment-ci le texte ex- 
plicatif des Obelisques de Rome, que Sa Saintete 
a daigne faire graver k ses frais. C^est un vrai 
service qu'Elle rend k la science, et je serais heu- 
reux que vous voulussiez bien mettre k ses pieds 
Phommage de ma reconnaissance profonde.^^ 
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But it is high time to lay before you the results 
of these combined labours ; and^ always anxious to 
select them from the latest and best writers^ I will 
ran through the connexions between sacred and 
Egyptian history as given in the different parts of 
Rosellini^s work^ to show you what new lights and 
striking confirmation the former has received &om 
these researches, and how groundless were the 
alarms of their early antagonists. In the first 
place I must observe, that Bosellini takes the 
Scripture chronology as a necessary basis to all 
his calculations^ so far that he is willing to reject 
every part of the early history of Egypt which 
cannot enter within the limits prescribed by 
Genesis.* 

The first point in Scripture on which the la- 
bours of Bosellini throw a new light, is the origin 
and signification of the title of Pharaoh ; though 
on this point he may be said to have received a 
hint from our learned countrymen, Wilkinson and 
Major Felix. By several analogies between the 
Hebrew and Egyptian letters, he shows the title 
to be identical with that of Phra, or Phre, the sun, 
which is prefixed to the names of the kings upon 
their monuments.f Coming down to a later 
period, we have an extraordinary coincidence be- 
tween the facts related in the history of Joseph, 
and the state of Egypt at the period when he and 
his family entered it. We are told in the book of 

* " I Monumenti dell' Egitto e della Nubia," vol. i. p. 111. 
t P. 117. 
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Genesis, that Joseph, upon presenting his father 
and brethren to Pharaoh, was careful to tell him 
that they were shepherds, and that their trade had 
been to feed cattle, and that they had brought 
their flocks and herds with them.**^ But in his 
instructions to them there seems to be an extraor- 
dinary contradiction : — " When Pharaoh shall call 
on you and say, 'What is your occupation?^ ye 
shall say, ' Thy servants' trade hath been about 
cattle from our youth even until now, both we 
and also our fathers ;' that ye may dwell in the 
land of Goshen, for every shepherd is an abomina- 
tion unto the Egyptians/'f Now, why make it such 
a point to tell Pharaoh that his family were all 
shepherds, because all shepherds were an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians? This contradiction is re- 
moved by the circumstance, that when Joseph was 
in Egypt, the greater part of its kingdom was 
under the dominion of the Hyk-Shos, or Shepherd 
Kings, a foreign race, probably of Scythian origin, 
who had seized upon the kingdom. Thus we have 
it, at once, explained how strangers, of whom the 
Egyptians were so jealous, should be admitted 
into power ; how the king should be even glad of 
new settlers, occupying considerable tracts of his 
territory ; and how the circumstance of their being 
shepherds, though odious to the conquered people, 
would endear them to a sovereign whose family 
followed the same occupation. These Hyk-Shos 

♦ Gen. xlvi. 33, 34 ; xlvii. 1. 
t lb. xlvi. 34, cf. xlvii. 6, 11. 
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Itre supposed by Champollion to be represented by 
the figures painted on the soles of Egyptian slip- 
pers^ in token of contempt.'^ By this state of 
Egypt we can also more easily explain the mea- 
sures pursued by Joseph during the famine^ to 
bring all the land and persons of the Egyptians 
into a feudal dependence upon their sovereign.t 
And before leaving this period^ I may observe 
that the name given to Joseph of '^ Saviour of the 
world,^' has been well explained by Rosellini from 
the Egyptian language. 

After the death of Joseph^ the Scripture tells us 
that a king arose who knew not Joseph. , This 
strong expression could hardly be applied to any 
lin€»l successor of a monarch who had received 
such signal benefits from him. It would lead us 
rather to suppose that a new dynasty^ hostile to 
the preceding^ had obtained possession of the 
throne. '' The Scripture/^ says James of Edessa, 
"does not mean one particular Pharaoh, when 
it says a new king, but all the dynasty of that 
generation.^^t 

Now, this is exactly the case. For, a few years 
later the Hyk-Shos, or Shepherd Kings, who 
correspond to the 17th Egyptian dynasty, were 
expelled from Egypt by Amosis, called on monu- 
ments Amenophtiph, the founder of the 18th or 
Diospolitan dynasty. He would naturally refuse 

* Champollion, Lettre i. pp. 57, 58. 
t Bosellini, ib. p. 180. 
t Cod. Vat. Syr. 104, fol. 44. 
VOL II. 
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to recognize the services of Joseph, and would 
consider all his family as necessarily his enemies ; 
and thus, too, we understand his fears lest they 
should join the enemies of Egypt, if any war fell 
out with them.**^ For the Hyk-Shos, after their 
expulsion, continued long to harass the Egyptians, 
by attempts to recover their lost dominion.f 
Oppression was, of course, the means employed to 
weaken first, and then extinguish, the Hebrew 
population. The children of Israel were employed 
in building up the cities of Egypt. It has been 
observed by Champollion, that many of the 
edifices erected by the 18th dynasty are upon 
the ruins of older buildings, which had l^een 
manifestly destroyed.| This circumstance, with 
the absence of older monuments in the parts of 
Egypt occupied by the Hyk-Shos, confirms the 
testimony of historians, that these usurpers de- 
stroyed the monuments of native princes; and 
thus was an opportunity given to the restorers of 
a native sovereignty to employ those whom they 
considered their enemies^ allies, in repairing their 
injuries. To this period belong the magnificent 
edifices of Kamac, Luxor, and Medinet-Abu. At 
the same time, we have the express testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus, that it was the boast of the 
Egyptian kings, that no Egyptian had put his 

* Ezod. i. 10. Also Maretho, ap. '/Joseph. cont.AppioD.'' 
lib. i. 
t Resell, p. 291. 
:;: Champollion, 2de Lett. pp. 7, 10, 17. 
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hand to the work, but that foreigners had been 
compelled to do it.*^ 

It was under a king of this dynasty^ according 
to Bosellini^ of Ramses^ that the children of 
Israel went out from Egypt.f The Scripture 
narrative describes this event as connected with 
the destruction of a Pharaoh, and so the chrono- 
logical calculation, adopted by Rosellini, would 
make it coincide with the last year of that 
monarch's reign.:|: 

At this point we are met with a serious diffi- 
culty. Ancient historians speak of Sesostris as 
of a mighty conqueror, who, issuing from Egypt, 
and passing along the coast of Palestine, sub- 
jected innumerable nations to his sceptre. The 

* 14 torn. ii. p. 445, ed. Hayercamp. 

t lib. i. p. 66, ed. Wesseling. I omit Dotioing the opinion, 
formerly held by Josephus and others (vM styo.), repeated by 
many modem writers, as Marsham {** Canon ^gypt. :** Lips. 167 6, 
pp. 90, 106) and Bosenmtiller (Scholia in Vet. Test. pa. i. vol. ii. 
p. 8, ed. tert.), and upheld even since the discovery of the hiero- 
glyphical alphabet by a few, as Bovet and Wilkinson (''Materia 
Hleroglyphica :'' Malta, 1828, part ii. p. 80) : that the shepherd 
kings were no other than the children of Israel. This opinion 
appears now quite untenable, and not likely to find many sup- 
porters. The Hyk-Shos, as represented on monuments, have the 
liMtores, colour, and other distinctives of the Scythian tribes. 

t As the Scripture speaks, with the exception of one poetical 
passage, of the destruction of Pharaoh's host, rather than of the 
monarch's, some writers, as Wilkinson (p. 4, Bemarks, at the 
end of "MateriaHieroglyph.'^ and Greppo, to whom I cannot now 
refer, maintain, that we need not necessarily suppose the death 
of a king to coincide with the exit from Egypt. In Rosellini's 
scheme this departure from the received interpretation is not 
wanted* 
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Scripture never once alludes to this great inva^ 
sion^ wbicli must have passed over the country 
inhabited by the Israelites. And this silence has 
been charged against sacred history as involving 
a serious omission^ ruinous to its authenticity. 
For a long time it was supposed that the Sethos 
^gyptus of Manetho was identical with the Se- 
sostris of Herodotus. Even ChampoUion^ from a 
want of sufficient monuments^ had fallen into an 
error on this pointy and subsequently changed his 
opinion. Rosellini has taken great pains to prove 
that the two were distinct, and by this discovery 
entirely removes all difficulty. For he shows that 
the great conqueror, Ramses Sethos iBgyptus, a 
totally different person from Ramses Sesostris^ or 
the Sesoosis of Herodotus and Diodorus, was the 
sovereign who conducted that mighty expedition^ 
and founded the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty. 
As the Israelites had left Egypt shortly before 
the conclusion of the eighteenth, it follows that 
the exploits of this conqueror, and his passage 
through Palestine, happened exactly during their 
forty years* wandering through the wilderness, 
and could have no influence on the state of that 
people, and consequently needed not to be re- 
corded in their national annals.* 

Connected with this application is a curious and 
interesting monument, which has for some time 
formed the topic of discussion among our Roman 

* RoeeU. p. 305. 
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antiqnariefl^ and deserves a passing notice. Hero- 
dotns mentions that the great conqaeror Sesostris 
marked the route which he took by a series of 
monnmentSy some of which he himself saw in 
Palestine, while others existed in lonia.^ Maun- 
drell was the first to notice '* some strange figures 
of men, canred in the natural rock, in mezzo 
rilievo, and in bigness equal to life/' on the 
mountain which overhangs the ford across the 
river Lycus, or the Nahr-el-Kelb, not far from 
Beirut. 

Champollion, in his Pricis, noticed this mo- 
nument as Egyptian, and as appertaining to 
Ramses or Sesostris. It appears that his informa- 
tion came from a sketch made of it by Mr. Bankes; 
but an earlier one, by Mr. Wyse, had led Sir W. 
Gtell to the same discovery of the hero whom it 
r^esents. Mr. Levinge, at Sir William's re- 
quest, examined the monument, and pronounced 
diat ihA hieroglyphioal legend was quite defaced.f 
Mr. Lajard published a farther notice, from a 
dcetdi by MM. Ouys, but Ifumed his attention 
ehiefly to the Persian monuments which are on 
the same rock. Later he collected all the informa- 
tion he couM firom M. Callier, who had not, how- 
ever, any drawings to illustrate his description.^ 
Mr. Bonomi at length fully investigated this in- 

♦ Lib. ii. c. 105. 

f ** BuUetino dell' Institnto di Conispondeoza Aroheologioa/' 
Oensaro, 1884, No. I. 6, p. 30 ; No. VI. Luglio, p. 165. 
It Ibid, and '* Bulletino," No. III. a, Marzo, 1825, p. 23. 
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teresting matter^ and his observations, vitli the 
drawings that accompany them^ both published by 
Mr. Landseer^ leave little more to be desired. 

It appears^ then, that on the side of the road, 
which passes along the side of a mountain skirted 
by the Lyeus, are ten ancient monuments. Two 
of these are comparatively of small interest, being 
a Latin and an Arabic inscription regarding 
some repairs done to the road. Of the others 
Mr. Bonomi speaks as follows : — " The most an- 
cient, but unfortunately the most corroded of the 
antiquities, are three Egyptian tablets. On these 
may be traced, in more places than one, the 
name, expressed in hieroglyphics, of Ramses the 
Second; to the period of whose reign any connois* 
seur in Egyptian art would have attributed them, 
even if the evidence of the name had been want- 
ing, from the beautiful proportions of the tablets, 
and their curvetto mouldings.'^* I will content 
myself with mentioning, that beside this is a 
Persian rilievo, representing a king, with astro- 
nomical emblems, and covered vrith an arrow-- 
headed inscription. Of this precious monu-> 
ment a cast was made, with great diflSculty, by 
Mr. Bonomi.t Mr. Landseer supposes it to re- 
present Salmanasor, or some other early Assyrian 
invader. J The Chevalier Bunsen, without having 

* *' Landseer^s Sabean Besearcbes continued : " Lond, 1835> 
p. 5. See the drawing prefixed to his essay. 

f The original cast iaat present in the possession c^ my friend^ 
W. Sooles, Esq. $ lb. p. 14. 
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inspected the cast or drawings conjectures^ with 
great appearance of reason^ that its hero is Cam- 



But to return to our Egyptians : — Champollion, 
and i^er him Wilkinson^ considered the Sesos- 
tris of history to be identical with Ramses 11.^ 
to whom Bonomi attributes the hieroglyphical 
l^end on the Syriac monument ;t but, probably, 
he added the number to his name only on account 
of that received idea. Champollion changed his 
opinion, I believe, before his death, and was 
followed, as you have seen, by Rosellini. But 
M. Bunsen, who has long been occupying himself 
with an attempt to unravel the complications 
oi Egyptian chronology, has observed, that 
Ramses III. is undoubtedly the Sesostris of the 
Greeks ; and that there is a mistake of three or 
four centuries in the date assigned by Champol- 
lion to the commencement of his reign.j: 

Proceeding downwards in order of time, Rosel- 
lini, with all other chronologists, places the fifth 
year of Rehoboam, when Shishak overran the 
kingdom of Judah, and conquered Jerusalem, in 
the year 971 b.c. § Now, in Egyptian monu- 
ments, we find that Sheshonk began his reign 



* "BuUetino," No. III. a, 1835 p. 21. 

t Lettres Writes d'Egypte et de Nubie en 182S et 1829 : 
Par. 1883, pp. 362, 488. Wilkinson's "Topography of Thebes : 
Lond. 1835, p. 51 ; also " Materia Hieroglyph." 

t "Bulletino,"i&. p. 28. 

§ 3 or 1 Kings idv. 25. 
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with the twenty-first dynasty precisely at the 
same period.* 

Eosellini has published many monuments of 
Shishak, one of which particidarly affords the 
strongest confirmation of sacred by profane his- 
tory hitherto anywhere discovered. But this 
morning I am treating only of pure chronology, 
and must, therefore, reserve this interesting 
monument for our next meeting, when we shall 
discuss archaeology. 

The Zarach of the Second Book of Chronicles 
(xiv. 9-16), has been supposed by Greppo and 
others to be the Osorchon of monuments. 
Rosellini, however, rejects this opinion, though^ 
I confess, I do not think his reasons very satis* 
factory : they consist in the slight difference of 
the name and in his being called an Ethiopian^ 
a circumstance which rather confirms the coin- 
cidence, for the dynasty to which he belonged 
was the Bubastian, considered by ChampoUion 
Ethiopian.f 

Bosellini, however, has added new monumentui 
to those already furnished by ChampoUion, as 
commemorating two other kings mentioned later 
in sacred history: — Sua, the Sevechus of the 
Greeks, and the Shabak of monuments, comme- 

* Kosell. p. 83. See also ChampoUion, 2deLett. pp. 120, 164. 
Also his Letter to Mr. G. A. Brown, in " Les Prinoipaux Mo- 
numens Egyptiens du Mns^ Britannique, par le T. H. Charleik 
Yorke, et M. le Col. M. Leake :" Lond. 1827, p. 23. 

t Ubimp.T^. 122. . : 
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morated in the palaces of Luxor and Kamak^ and 
by a statue in tlie Villa Albani ; and Teraha^ com- 
memorated at Medinet-Abu^ under the name of 
Tahrak.^ 

To conclude these chronological details^ one of 
the most striking confirmations of Scriptural accu- 
racy yet remains. In Ezechid xxix. 30-32, and 
Jerem. xliv. 30, we have a donation made by God 
of Pharaoh and bis land to Nabuchodonosor, and 
^ there shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt.^' Yet we find mention made of Amasis by 
Herodotus and Diodorus as king of Egypt after 
that period. 

How are these two facts to be reconciled? 
By his monuments first published by Mr. Wil- 
kinson. Upon them Amasis never receives the 
Egyptian titles of royalty, but, instead of a pro- 
nomen, has the Semitic title of Melek, showing 
that he reigned on behalf of a foreign lord.f 
Two circumstances put this, I may say, beyond 
a doubt. First; Diodorus tells us that Amasis 
was of low birth ; consequently he did not inherit 
the kingdom. Secondly; a son of Amasis seems 
to have governed Egypt under Darius, for he 
bears the same title. Now, certainly under the 
Persian conquest there was no native king, for 
monuments bear the names of the Persian mo- 
narchs. The title Melek will thus be proved to 
denote vice-regal authority ; which, again, is still 

* Pp. 107, 109. Wilkinson, pp. 98, 99. 
t " Materia Hierogl." pp. 100, 101. 
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further confirmed by a monument published by 
Bosellini^ who does not seem to have observed 
Wilkinson^s remark. This is an inscription at 
Kosseir, belonging to the times of the Persian 
domination, recording "the Melek of Upper 
and Lower Egypt.^^* Thus is a serious difficulty 
removed ; Amasis was not a king, but only a vice- 
roy. 

But it is time to turn to another application of 
Egyptian researches; to the illustration of its 
astronomical representations. The attention to 
Egyptian monuments and literature in modern 
times, has been indeed fertile in objections to 
sacred history, which, like every other study, it 
has overthrown in its advance. The controversy 
upon the zodiacs of Dendera, the ancient Ten- 
tyris, and Esneh, or Latopolis, is a remarkable 
proof of this assertion. 

The expedition into Egypt under Napoleon, 
which shed as much lustre on the literary ardour 
of Prance as it cast shadow upon her martial 
prowess, first made us acquainted with these 
curious monuments. At Dendera were found two ; 
one was an oblong painting, formed by two pa- 
rallel but separated bands, enclosed within two 
monstrous female figures. Upon these bands, in 
an inner subdivision, were disposed the zodiacal 
signs, with numerous mythological representa- 
tions; on the outside were a series of boats, repre- 

♦ P. 248. 
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•enting the decans of each sign. This zodiac was 
painted in the portico of a temple^ where^ like all 
the others^ it occupied the ceiling. The second 
lodiac, or rather planisphere^ is circular, and has 
been transported to France from an upper cham- 
ber of the same temple by MM. Saulnier and 
Lelorrain. Esneh contributed also two zodiacs^ 
one £rom the greater^ the second from the smaller 
of its temples. These two, with the rectangular 
zodiac of Dendera, can alone claim particular 
attention; the circular planisphere must follow 
the fate of the zodiac painted in the same 
temple. 

No sooner were representations of these monu- 
ments published, than Europe, and particularly 
France, teemed with memoirs and dissertations 
diflCOBsing their antiquity. It was in general 
taken for granted that they represented the state 
of the heavens at the period when they were 
projected, and when the edifices which they 
adorned were erected. Some discovered in them 
the point in which the solstitial colures cut the 
ecliptic at that time, and, with Burckhardt, attri- 
buted to the great zodiac of Esneh the frightful 
antiquity of 7,000, to that of Dendera of 4,000 
years; while Dupuis, upon the same premises, 
stinted the latter to 3,562.'^ Others assumed that 
they represented the state of the heavens at the 
commencement of a Sothic period; and, like 

* See Cuvier vbi ««p. p. 251. 
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Sir W. Drummond^ assigned to that of Dendera 
1^322^'^ to that of the great temple of Esneh 
2,800 years before our era.t A third class, in 
fine, saw in them the heliacal rising of Sirius at 
some given period, and concluded with Fourier, 
that the zodiacs of Esneh were constructed 2,500, 
that of Dendera 2,000 years before Christ,J or 
with Nouet, that the latter was traced 2,500, the 
greater of the former 4,600 years anterior to that 
era.§ I need not weary you farther by enume- 
rating such systems as these. The same basis led 
different speculators to opposite conclusions ; and 
error thus betrayed itself by the charaoteristfe 
variety of its hues. 

Early in the contest there was a class of invest 
tigators who ventured to suggest, that the alarm- 
ing antiquity thus conceded to these curious 
monuments should be examined, not upon astro^ 
nomical, but upon archaeological principles. The 
venerable and learned Monsignor Testa, and thi^ 
Celebrated antiquary Visconti, were among th^ 
tiumber.|| The latter remarked, in pdrticulari 
that the temple of Dendera, though of Egyptian 

* *^ Memoir on the Antiquity of the Zodiacs of Een^ and 
Dendera :" Lond, 1821, p. 141 j vid. p. 7. 

t Th, p. 59. 

t See Guigniaut, p. 919. 

§ Volney's "Becherohes Nouvelles," ame partie: Peer, 1814^ 
p. 386. 

II "Testa sopra due Zodiac! novellamente scoperti nell' 
Egitto :" Ihme, 1802. Viscouti, in Larcher's Herodotus, vol. ii. 
p. 567, W22. 
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architecture^ bore characteristic marks which 
could not be more ancient than the Ptolemies, 
and that Greek inscriptions upon it referred to 
a Caesar^ who, he thought, must be Augustus or 
Tiberius. This reasoning, however, was over- 
looked for twenty years, and astronomical illus- 
trationa were alone admitted. Mr. Bankes, 
daring his visit to Egypt, paid considerable at- 
tention to this interesting investigation; and in 
a letter to Mr. David Baillie, communicated his 
grounds for believing these temples to be of no 
greater antiquity than the reigns of Adrian and 
Antoninus Fius.*^ He remarked, that while the 
capitals of the most ancient columns of Thebes 
are a simple bell, and placed on polygonal or 
fluted shafts, these of Esneh and Dendera are 
laboriously rich with foliage and fruit. More than 
this, the hieroglyphics upon the columns are not 
certainly Egyptian, for Mr. Bankes found an in- 
scription, stating that they were traced in the 
reign of Antoninus.f 

The archaeological arguments, however, for the 
modem construction of these monuments, re- 
ceived their full development from the hand of 
M. Letronne. This learned scholar collected all 
necessary information from the publications and 
reports of travellers regarding their. architecture, 
and illustrated the inscriptions still existing upon 

* Sir W. Drummond's Memoir, p. 56. 
t Ih. p. 57. This, I suppose, is meant of the temple at the 
north of Esneh, known by the name of the small temple. 
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them, MM. Huyott and Gau fumislied him with 
interesting particulars on the former subject. 
Among other facts, they proved from its style, and 
from the colours employed, that the pronaon of 
the small temple of Esneh, in which the zodiac 
is painted, is of the same date with the temple 
itself. Now an inscription, probably the same 
alluded to by Mr. Bankes, was copied by these 
artists from a column of the latter, in which it is 
stated that two Egyptians caused the pairUinga to 
be executed in the tenth year of Antoninus — the 
147th after Christ.* Such, then, is the date of 
the small zodiac of Esneh, to which an age had 
been assigned of from two to three thousand years 
anterior to Christ. The temple of Dendera has 
shared the same fate. A Greek inscription on its 
portico, which had been overlooked, declares it to 
be dedicated to the safety of Tiberius.t 

While Letronne was thus occupied in examin- 
ing the Greek inscriptions on these supposed 
vestiges of hoary antiquity, M. Champollion was 
maturing his alphabet of hieroglyphics, and soon 
confirmed, by his researches, the conclusion of 
his friend. On the pronaon of the temple of 
Dendera he also read the hieroglyphical legend of 
Tiberius.J On the circular planisphere of the same 

* "Kecherches pour servir lb I'Histoire de TEgypte pendant la 
domination des Grecs et des Komains :" ParUf 1823, p. 466. 

1 76. p. 180. 

X Lettre lb M. Letronne, at the end of '' Obseryations," &o., 
as below, p. 111. 
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temple he deciphered the letters AOTKBTB; 
or, supplying the vowels, AYTOKPATQP, the 
title which Nero takes upon his Egyptian medals.'^ 
Only the zodiac of the great temple of Esneh 
remains, and M. Champollion has disposed of its 
antiquity, together with the temple on which it is 
painted, in an equally unceremonious manner. 
When at Naples, in August, 1826, Sir WiUiam 
Grell communicated to him accurate drawings of 
the Esneh zodiac, taken by Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Cooper ; and he discovered that this monu- 
ment was dedicated, not as the astronomers would 
have conjectured, under the reign of some rough- 
named Egyptian Pharaoh, but under the Roman 
Emperor Commodus.f The sculptures of this 
temple he had before demonstrated to have been 
Executed in the reign of Claudius.j: 

It was with justice, then, that the Minister of 
the Interior, the Viscount de la Rochefaucauld, 
in a letter addressed to the king of France, dated 
May 15th, 1826, attributed to M. Champollion 
the merit of having decided the controversy in the 
opinion of every unprejudiced person. 

^' The public suffrage,'' says he, ^^ of the most 
distinguished learned men in Europe has conse- 
crated results, the application of which has already 
been very useful to the truth of history — and the 
assurance of sound literary doctrines. For your 

* Lettre h, M. Dacier, p. 25, Letronne, p. xxzviii. 
f Bulletin Universel, ut sv^. to vi. 
X lietronne. 
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Majesty ha& not forgotten that the discareries 
of M. Champollion have demonstrated^ without 
opposition^ that the zodiac of Dendera^ which 
appeared to alarm public belief, is only a work of 
the Roman epoch in Egypt/' 

It was not, however, to be expected that the 
resistance of adversaries would be fully overcome 
by these vigorous attacks. Too much learning 
had been expended in the support of elaborate 
theories, too much confidence had been exhibited 
in asserting favourite systems, for their authors to 
yield them up without a pang, and in some in<» 
stances without a struggle. 

" Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem."* 

The temples, it might be granted, were indeed 
proved to be modem, and consequently the 
zodiacs which they bear; but the latter must 
have been copied from others of an ancient date. 
^^ Thus, the original scheme of the round zodiac 
of Dendera must have been formed at least seven 
centuries before our era.'' Such was the defence 
raised by the late Sir William Drammond in his 
last work,t and when he penned it, he cannot 
have been acquainted with the learned disserta- 
tion published a few months before, in which 
Letronne gave the finishing stroke to this and 
every other defence of the absurd antiquity of the 
zodiacs4 

* Catul. Car. Ixxvi. 18. 

t " Origines ; or Remarks on the Origin of several Empires," 
vol. ii. p. 227 : Lmd, 1825. 

X "Observations critiques et archdologiques sur Tolget des 
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The enterprising traveller, C^illiaud, on his 
return from Egypt, brought, among other rarities, 
a mnmmy discovered at Thebes, and distinguished 
by several peculiarities. The two most important 
were a Greek legend much defaced, and a zodiac, 
very exactly resembling that of Dendera.* In 
the dissertation to which I have alluded, M. Le- 
tronne undertakes the illustration of these two 
points, and their application to the zodiacal repre- 
sentations in the Egyptian temples. The inscrip- 
tion he restores with a felicity that must satisfy 
the most supercilious critic, and discovers the 
mummy to be that of Petemenon^ son of Soter 
and Cleopatra, who died at the age of twenty- 
one years, four months, and twenty-two days, in 
the nineteenth year of Trajan, the 8th Payni, or 
June 2, A.D. 116.t 

The zodiac on the interior of the case, I have 
abeady said, resembles that of Dendera. Like 
it, protected by a disproportioned female figure, 
whose arms are extended, it exhibits the zodiacal 
signs in two parallel bands, ascending and de- 
scending precisely in the same order, and in a 
similar style of design. Even the cow reposing 
in a boat, and emblematic of Isis or of Sirius, is 
not wanting. The identity, therefore, of the two 
representations, may be said to be fully established. 

Repr^entations Zodiacales : " Pom, Mars, 1824. Sir W. Drum- 
mond's dedication is dated Sept. 17, 1824. 

♦ ** Voyage a M^ro^, au Fieuve Blanc, &c. :" Par, 1823, fol. 
▼ol. ii. pi. IxxL t P. 30. 

VOL. II. H 
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Slit there is one peculiarity in the miniature re- 
presentation. The sign of Capricorn is withdrawn 
from the series^ and placed over the head of the 
figure^ in an isolated situation^ where it appears 
to dominate.* 

The very existence of a zodiac upon the case 
of a mummy must suggest the idea that it has a 
reference to the embalmed ; in other words, that 
it is astrologiealy and not astronomical. In this 
case, the detached sign may be supposed to repre-« 
sent that under which the individual was born, and 
which consequently was to rule his fate through 
•life. This hypothesis is easily verified. ^Ve have 
the exact age of Petemenon, with the date of his 
death. Calculating from these, we find that he 
was born on January 13, a.d. 95. On that day 
the sun is situated at nearly two- thirds of Capri.* 
corn. If instead of the isign we prefer the con- 
stellation, the conclusion will be the same; fory 
calculating from Delambre^s table, according to the 
annual precession, we find that at the period in 
question the whole constellation was comprised in 
the sign, and that on the 12th of January the sun 
was about the 16th degree of the former.f 

We can therefore entertain no doubt that the 
zodiac expresses a natal theme; and analogy 
would lead us to the same conclusion regarding 
that of Dendera, even if the appearance of the 
decans, recognized by Visconti and demonstrated 

* P. 49. t Pp. 63, 64. 
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by ChampoUion^ who has read beside them the 
names given them in Julius Firmieus^ did not 
already authorise us to consider it astrological. 

M. Letronne, however^ does not content him- 
self with this general conclusion^ but enters into 
an elaborate examination of the astrology of the 
ancients. This^ originally the offspring of Egypt^ 
passed into Greeee and Rome^ and returned to its 
mother country^ ennobled and consecrated by the 
patronage of the Csesars.'^ Precisely at the moment 
when the celebrated zodiacs were sketched^ this 
science^ if it may bear that name^ had attained its 
xenith^ and culminated over its native soil. Mani- 
lius, in the reign of Augustus, Vettius Valens in 
that of M. Aurelius, wrote their treatises concern* 
ing it ; but the numerous astrological medals of 
Egypt, under Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus, 
demonstrate its prevalence in that country .f This 
was likewise the age of astrological sects, of 
Gnostics, Ophites, and Basilidians, whose Abraxas, 
exhibiting various astrological combinations, had 
been gravely taken by some of the illustrators of 
the zodiacs, for monuments of 3,863 years before 
the Christian era4 This concentration of evi- 
dence, the modem and nearly contemporary dates 
of aU the zodiacs, the decided astrological charac- 
ter of one, the decans upon another, and above 
all, the prevalence of astrological ideas at the only 
time when any zodiac existing in Egypt was made, 

• Pp. 58—86. t Pp. 86-92. t P. 70. 

H 2 
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leaves no room to doubt that all such representa* 
tions are purely remnants of the occult science, 
and only exhibit genethliacal themes.* 

What a waste of talents^ of time, and of learn- 
ing, has not truth to deplore, in retracing the 
history of this memorable controversy ! Over 
what a glittering heap of ruined systems has not 
error to mourn — systems where all was brilliant, 
all was imposing, all was confident, but where all 
was, at the same time, hollow and brittle, and un- 
sound. We have, indeed, many cases where a 
sportive or malicious fraud has deluded the inge- 
nuity and study of an antiquary, and made him 
pay, like Scriblerus, to modem rust, the venera- 
tion and homage reserved to that of antiquity .f 
But never before did the world see an instance 
where '^ a spirit of giddiness '^ had so completely 
invaded such a large portion of learned and able 
men, as that they should ascribe countless ages to 
monuments comparatively modern, undeterred by 
the fall of system after system, — 

** And still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree." 

Childb Habold, Ccmto iv. 94. 

Never, in fact, did error bear more completely 
its hydra form. Each head was cut off the mo- 

* Pp. 105—108. 

t See D'Israeli's "Curiosities of Literature," 2nd series, 2iid 
edit. : Lond. 1824, vol. iii. p. 49, aeqq. But many other curious 
examples might be added to those cited bj D'Israeli. 
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ment it appeared^ but a new one rose instantly 
at its side^ equally bold^ and equally ^^ speaking 
great things/' For more tlian twenty years, this 
gallmg warfare continued ; but, as prejudice was 
gradually exhausted, and true science gained 
strength, the vital powers of the monster became 
less yigorous, and the wounds which it received 
more fiital. Its last gasp has long since died 
away ; the last flap of its mortal struggles has 
ceased; and, only existing among the records of 
history, it can now present no more terrors to the 
most simple and timid, than the '^ gaunt ana* 
tomy/' or well-preserved coils of some desert 
monster, in the cabinet of the curious. 

Still, it is a pleasure to see the catalogue of 
great names who did not bend their knee to this 
£svoarite idol, and it is only justice to record them. 
A writer in an English journal, long after the last 
itosearches which I have detailed, had the boldness 
to assert, that "on the Continent,^' — and he is 
speaking of Firance in particular—-" the antiquity 
of the zodiacs of Dendera has been considered 
as quite sufficiently established to prove that the 
Egyptians were a learned and scientific people, 
long before the date which our belief afSxes to the 
creation of man /' while in England, not only was 
this denied, but the contrary demonstrated, for 
the first timey by Mr. Bentley !* By a logical 
process, unfortunately too common in the pages 

* "British Critic," April 1826, p. 137, cf. 149. 
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of that journal^ the writer finds the cause of this 
phenomenon in the religions of the countries. 
" The baneful influence of Popery/' he says^ in- 
duces the philosophical inquirer *^to reject all 
revelation as no better than priestcraft/' while 
"in our own free country, the encouragement 
given to a full and free examination of the evi- 
dence of Christianity^ has taught acute reasoners 
to know its strength.''* All this was written two 
years after the last work of Letronne had closed 
the lists in France on the subject of the zodiacs. 
But if the critic had been less borne away by the 
desire of tilting against Catholicity, even where 
his challenge was with infidelity — the common 
adversary — he surely would have recollected the 
names, not only of Letronne and Champollion^ 
but of Lalande, Visconti, Paravey, Delambre, 
Testa, Biot, Saint-Martin, Halma, and Cuvier, 
every one of whom had assigned a modem epoch 
to these monuments. And where not numbers, 
but astronomical science, is required, such names 
as those of Lalande, Delambre, and Biot, may 
surely weigh in the balance against many others, 
and redeem the French savam from the sweeping 
imputation so injuriously cast upon them. 

* P. 136, seq. 
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[ktboduotobt remarks. — Medals : Eeconciliation of an appa* 
rent contradiction between Genesis and the Acts. — Froblich's 
application of Medals to the defence of the chronology of the 
Maccabees. — ^Alexander called the first king among the Greeks : 
I>eath of Antiochus Evergetes. Acknowledgments of his op- 
ponents ; accordance of Eckhel. M. Touchon d'Annecy's objec- 
tions. Apamean medals : History of them ; comparison with 
other monnments. — Inscriptions : Verbal illustrations of 
Scripture from them.«— Gibbon and Dodwell's assertions re- 
garding the small number of Christian martyrs, and Burnet's 
objections, answered by Visconti, from inscriptions. — Monu- 
HXNTS : Use of wine in Egypt denied, and the Scripture con- 

• seqaenUy assailed.— :Gonftitation of this cavil from Egyptian 
motiuments. — Gostaz, Jomard, Champollion, and Bosellini. — 
Curious vase found in the Roman Campagna, referable to the 
Deluge. — Conquest of Juda by Shishak, represented at Kar- 
nak. Concluding remarks. 

Our last inquiries have gradually led us amongst 
the monnments of antiquity ; and^ from the ex* 
amination of such great chronological points as 
touched on the authenticity of sacred history, we 
found ourselves almost imperceptibly brought to 
the discussion of individual monuments of kings 
and of their people. It might, therefore, be said. 
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that the study on which we have now to enter 
has been already introduced ; or, at least, that the 
connection between what has been said, and what 
will follow, is so close and natural as hardly to 
warrant a separation into two distinct pursuits. 
But, in all the histories hitherto examined, we 
have had one specific object in view, the recon- 
ciliation of their early monuments with sacred 
chronology, and the process we have pursued has 
been consequently uniform and simple. We have 
followed the actual progress of science, and com- 
paring its results with our sacred records, have 
invariably discovered that it removed all difficul- 
ties, and gave us a variety of new and interesting 
chronological coincidences. 

There are, however, a multitude of monuments 
bearing upon the Christian evidences which could 
not enter into this class, and which, if introduced 
under the same science, would have disturbed our 
process, and broken the unity of our design. 
These, therefore, I will throw together into a 
distinct class, under the name of Archaeology. 
Obviously, its character will hardly allow us to 
pursue so uniform and progressive a method as 
in our last researches ; for, like the objects which 
it discusses, it is necessarily of a fragmentary 
nature. It owns not the unities of time, place, 
or action ; it professes to deal with the remains of 
every age, and of every country, composed of 
every sort of materials, and shaped in every pos- 
sible form. Thus, as it turns its attention firom 
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Chrece to Italy, from Sicily to Egypt, as it deci- 
phers an inscription, discusses a medal, fixes the 
locality of an edifice, or judges of its age, it must 
yary its roles, its methods, and its direction. 
Hence, as a science, it cannot be said to have one 
definite onward movement, tending to the de- 
velopment of any general conclusion. Our course 
most be of a similar nature ; we will here pick up 
a medal ; there will pore over an inscription ; we 
will content ourselves with such monuments as 
chance shall throw in our way, and carefully store 
np in our cabinet such illustrations or confirma- 
tions, however slight, as they may seem to afford 
to our sacred convictions. 

To these remarks I must further add, that here 
I can only pretend to glean what others have left 
behind. Of the species of confirmatory evidences 
which these lectures pursue, none has been oftener 
or more fully handled than the illustrations from 
such antiquarian remains. Every elementary in- 
troduction to Scripture dedicates a chapter to this 
subject; though, in some instances, as in the 
monument of the Assyrian captivity given by 
Home from Kerr Porter, the examples are far 
from certain; in others, as in the Apamean medal, 
by no means accurate. Now, I have pledged my- 
self to bring forward no examples already given 
in works upon the evidences, and therefore I must 
be content with such as the industry of others 
may have overlooked. 

I cannot avoid mentioning, in this place, a 
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.work which has taken one class of monumenffl 
out of our hands, — ^those that relate to the history 
of Christianity. I mean Walshes Essay oft 
ancient corns, medals, and gems, as illustrating 
the progress of Christianity in the early ages,* 
It is a work, however, which, must disappoint 
expectation. . Most of its materials are but of a 
secondary interest ; a great portion of the volume 
is taken up with an account of the Gnostics, and 
their doctrines, and makes but a sorry figure 
beside ihe profound researches of such continental 
writers as Neander and Hahn. The second part 
of the work gives a series of medals, illustrative 
of the imperial history from Diocletian to John 
Zemiscus in 969, and so far is interesting ; but 
it contains many inaccuracies, and gives the 
author opportunities of displaying an ill-timed 
illiberality. 

With these disadvantages, we will enter upon 
our researches among the medals, inscriptions, 
and monuments of antiquity. 

I. There is an apparent contradiction between 
the narratives in Gen. xxxiii. 19, and in Acts vii. 
16, relating to the purchase of a field by Jacob 
from the Hemorites. For St. Stephen, in the 
latter passage, tells us that the price was paid in 
a sum of money, rijuijc apyvptov, whereas the 
original text of Genesis says that it was paid, by 
a hundred lambs, or sheep. At least, the Hebrew 

* London, 182B. . 
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word there used, ncttrp {kerita,) is so rendered by 
every ancient version. Hence, the English ver- 
sion, which renders it by pieces of money y has 
added in the margin, as nearer the original, the 
other interpretation. Supposing this rendering 
of the ancient versions to be correct, and there 
must have been some reason for their all giving 
that meaning to the word, there was a very 
simple method of reconciling the two passages, 
by considering the same term to have expressed 
both objects; in other words, by conjecturing 
that the ancient Phenician coin bore upon it the 
figmre of a lamb, for which it was an equivalent, 
and that, from this emblem, is also derived its 
name. For nothing is more common than such 
a substitution. Among our ancestors, the angel 
and cross y so often alluded to in Shakspeare, 
received their names from the representation they 
bore ; and among the Bomans, the very name of 
money, pecunia, is allowed to be derived from the 
exactly similar case of a sheep being stamped 
upon it. Any apparent difficulty would thus be 
satisfactorily removed, by a highly probable con- 
jecture. But the publication of a medal, found 
by Dr. Clarke near Citium in Cyprus, has given 
us all the evidence we might desire. The late 
learned Dr. Munter presented a dissertation on 
this subject to the Boyal Danish Academy, in- 
serted in their Acts for 1822.* In it he observes, 

* Philosophical and Historical Class. 
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that the coin, which is of silver, is undoubtedly 
Phenician, as it bears upon the reverse a legend 
in Phenician characters. On the obverse is the 
figure of a sheep; and no doubt can be enter- 
tained of its extreme antiquity. Here, then, he 
concludes, it is extremely probable, that we have 
the very coin alluded to in Scripture ; at least, we 
now know for certain that the Phenicians had a 
coin with a symbol corresponding to the meaning 
of the word Kesita ; and the element alone want- 
ing to make the conjectural reconciliation morally 
certain now exists.* 

A most complete and valuable application of 
numismatics to the vindication of sacred chro- 
nology has been made in reference to the latest 
historical works of the Jews, the two books of 
Maccabees. No books of Scripture had been 
subjected to a stricter examination than these, 
because they entered among the topics of religious 
dispute, after the Reformation. The Catholic, 
who believes them to form part of the canonical 
Scriptures, feels necessarily a livelier interest con<» 
ceming them; but to all Christians they must 
appear of immense value, from forming the last 
and only historical link in the connection between 
the old and new dispensations, and the only record 

* On the reverse, with the legend, is a crown oi pearls. One 
would be tempted to suspect, that such a circumstance may ac- 
count for the strange translation of the two Targums of Onkelo« 
and Jerusalem, which both render ntS'ttTp HKO a hundred Ke- 
sites, by \^'hy\'D PfetlO a hundred jpeorZf, 
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of the fulfilment of those promises^ which foretold 
the restoration and continuation of the Jewish 
sceptre till the Messiah should come. Great 
difficulties'^ however, existed regarding the dates 
assigned by them to events related no less in 
clas»cal history, and the manner in which they 
recounted them. By some strange inconsistency, 
it has almost always happened, that when the 
evidence of any sacred book is compared with that 
of a profane author, it is taken for granted that 
the former must be in error, if both do not agree. 
This we have seen to be the case, in treating of 
Indian and Egyptian antiquities. Where they did 
not harmonize with Scripture chronology, this was 
pronounced in fault; though, critically speaking, 
it must be allowed at least an equal weight with 
them. Now, precisely the same course was pur- 
sued here. Discrepancies were undoubtedly found 
to exist between the dates assigned to events in 
these and in other authors later in time, and more 
distant in country from the scene of those actions; 
and, of course, the sacred book was condemned as 
inaccurate. Erasmus Frohlich, in the preface to 
his Annals of the Kings and Events of Syria, a 
numismatic work of great authority and research, 
has undertaken the task of comparing the chrono- 
logy of these books, not with the vague testimony 
of other historians, often differing among them- 
selves, but with the contemporary and incon- 
testable evidence of medals. And the result has 
been a table confirming, in every respect^ the 
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order and epochs of events recorded in the in- 
spired history.* 

You will easily suppose^ that the objections 
were not given up without a struggle. • The first 
edition of Frohlich^s work appeared in 1 744, and 
two years later, Ernest Fred. Wemsdorff appeared 
in the field against him.f His efforts were not 
considered satisfactory by his party, and hia 
brother, Gottlieb, came to his assistance in the 
following year. J Both were fully answered by an 
anonymous work in 1749;§ and, in spite of the 
virulence exhibited by the two brothers, I think, 
whoever reads the controversy will be satisfied 
that the victory was not with them. However, in 
giving two or three examples of Frohlich^s illustra- 
tions, I will select such as the Wernsdorffs them- 
selves acknowledge to be satisfactory. 

In the first book of Maccabees, vi. 2, Alexander 
the Great is introduced with this description, — 
oc epaatXevfre irpioTog ev roTc *'EXXij<ri — who first 
was king among the Greeks. This, it has been 
alleged, is false; inasmuch as Alexander had 

* ** Annales oompendiarii Re^m et Eerum Syrise : " ed. sec. 
Ften. 1754, The second part of his Prolegomena is entirely 
taken up with the vindication of these books. 

t '' De Fontibns Historise Syriae in Libris Maccabaeorum Pro- 
lusio:" Xips. 1746. 

t ''Gottlieb Wemsdorffii Commentatio historico-critioa de 
Fide historica Librorum Maccabaicorum : " WratUhm, 1747. 

§ " Auctoritas utriusque Libri Maccab. canonico-historica ad- 
serta .... a quodam Soc. Jesu Sacerdote, curante Gasparo 
Schmidt, Bibliopego:" Ftew. 1749. 
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seireral predecessors in Macedon^ who certainly 
were kings, and reigned among the Greeks. It 
may be answered^ indeed, that he was the first 
among them who founded an empire bearing 
their name ; but the solution given by FrohUch 
is far more satisfactory. For it is extraordinary, 
that whatever may have been the power of other 
monarchs before him, not one ever took the title 
of BaaiXivg, or king, upon his coins, before him. 
"Certainly,'^ says Frohlich, "it is not without 
importance, that no medal of undoubted genuine- 
ness of sovereigns in Macedon, anterior to Alex- 
ander, should bear the title of king. They have 
barely the names of the monarchs ; as Amyntas, 
Archelaus, Ferdiccas, Philip; and some coins have 
simply Alexander, but many more King Alex- 
ander.'^* Gottlieb Wemsdorflf acknowledges that 
this solution is correct. "This,'' he says, "is 
right; I could hardly suppose that any doubt 
could exist on this point ; for Jewish historians, 
imder the name of Greeks (ra>v '£XXi}Vb>v), always 
understand the Macedonians, and by kingdom^ 
the Macedonian empire, or more peculiarly that 
of the Selencidse." He, however, charges Froh- 
lich with a double fraud ; first in attributing to 
Philip Aridaeus a medal of Philip Amyntor, given 

* "Sane non de nihilo est, veterum qui ante Alexandrum 
fuBsent MaoedonisB regain certa numismata BacriXcoic titulum 
non pr» se ferre : sola comparent regum nomina : A/xvvra vel 
A/ivvrov, ApxtXaov, UipdiKKOVf ^iKiwov, et qusedam numis- 
mata AXi^avdpov legimus, alia plars BaffiXtiag AXe^avdpov" — 
FrohlicH; p. 31. 
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by Spanheim, on which the title of King occurs ; 
secondly^ in overlooking a medal of Argseus: 
'^ Dicitur quoque extare numus Argsei, regis anti- 
quissimi cum epigraphe Apyuov BatrtXitag/'^ 
To these objections the anonymous defender of 
Frohlich replies — that the supposed Amyntor of 
Spanheim is manifestly, from the style of art, a 
coin of a Gallo-Grecian king ; and that the Ar- 
gseus of ToUius, no one had ever seen, or could 
pretend to trace. He assures us also, that he and 
Frohlich had carefully examined every medal in 
the imperial and other cabinets, and had never 
found the title upon any prior to Alexander.f 

Again, the second book gives us, in the first 
chapter, a letter from the Jews of Palestine to 
their brethren in Egypt, dated in the year of the 
Seleucidse 188, and containing a detailed narra- 
tive of the death of King Antiochus in Persia. 
What Antiochus, it has been asked, could this 
be? Independently of chronological objections, 
it could not certainly be Antiochus Soter, who 
died at Antiocb ; not his successor, Antiochus 
Theus, who was poisoned by Laodice ; nor An- 
tiochus Magnus, who was friendly to the Jews. 
Of Antiochus Epiphane^s end we have quite a dif- 
ferent account in the very same book. (ix. 5.) 
Antiochus Eupator, his successor, after a reign 
of two years, was killed by Demetrius, and the 
infant of the same royal name, who was pro- 

* "Commentatio," § xxii. p. 39. 
t Oper. cit. p. 170. 
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claimed king by Tryphon^ was soon poisoned by 
mm as well. No other sovereign of this name 
remains^ but Antiochos Sidetes^ called also Ever- 
getes^ whose reign alone coincides with the time 
of the letter. But a difficulty, apparently as 
serious as any of the preceding, seemed to ex- 
clude him ; for this monarch commenced his 
reign in 174, and Forphyrius and Eusebius agree 
in assigning less than nine years as the term of 
its duration. He must, therefore, have died in 
war, according to them, about the year 182. 
How, then, could the Jews, in 188, give 
an account of his death as of a recent event? 
Could we imagine, for instance, the members 
of any religious community nowadays writing 
a common letter to their brethren in a very near 
country, to convey the intelligence that the sove- 
reign who oppressed them was dead, full six years 
after that event ? This concurring testimony of 
two historians was considered decisive against the 
Jewish historian, and Prideaux unhesitatingly 
adopted it as correct.* Now Frohlich has 
proved, beyond a doubt, that they must be wrong. 
First, he produced two medals bearing the name 
of Antiochus, with dates, one of 183, the other 
184; consequently later by two years than the 
time which those historians assign to his death. 
One is as follows: — 

BAICAPOC. ANTtoxow TYP: lEP: ACT. AHP. 

♦ "Old and New Testaments coonected." Chronolog. Table 
at the end of vol. iv. ed. 1749. 
VOL. II. I 
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Of King Antiochus; of Tyre, the sacred Asylum, 
184* 

The controversy upon these medals has been 
carried down into our own times. Ernest Wems- 
dorff acknowledges the genuineness of the medal^ 
and allows that it satisfactorily proves Antiochus 
Sidetes to have lived beyond the period assigned 
to him by profane history; and even seems to 
add his own testimony to that of Frohlich. 
For he thus expresses himself: — '^Quamquam 
igitur quod ad numismata et annos iisdem in- 
scriptos attinet facile assentior; eidem cum ipsi 
mihi, beneficio consultissimi viri complures ab 
Antiocho procusos numos oculis usurpare mani- 
busque tractare contigerit.^t His auxiliary, how- 
ever, was more unyielding, for he suggests that 
the legend has been misread, and that, probably, a 
slight alteration in a letter has changed the number 
181 into 1844 But if even we allow all that has 
been written against these two medals to be valid, 
there are others,' produced subsequently to the 
animadversions of the two brothers, which seem 
to place the matter out of doubt. For Frohlich 
afterwards published a medal of the same king 



* P. 24. See the medalfi in his plate xi. Nos. 27, 29. 

f " De Fontibus Historis Syriae," p. xiii. 

X ** Commode legi posset A IIP 181, cum elementum A et A 
adeo similibus lineis ezaretur, ac numus ipse mutilus sit, ut ne 
Domen quidem Antiochi distincte exhibeat." — UH sup, sec. xlii. 
p. 79 ; cf. the reply, p. 288. 
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with the date of 185;* and Eckhel added a 
fourth^ struck in 186.t 

This point of sacred chronology was re-exa- 
mined a few years ago by M. Tochon d'Annecy,t 
who was manifestly guided by no desire to 
weaken the authority of the books of Maccabees. 
He proves what every one will allow, that serious 
difficulties surround every hypothesis, and that 
the concurrent testimony of historians should 
not be lightly rejected. Apparent contradictions, 
indeed, must meet us in every part of history; 
the difficulty is where to lay the blame. The 
medals struck for the coronation of Louis XIV. 
give a diflferent day from that which all contem- 
porary historians accord in fixing for the date of 
that event. Of them all, only one, D. Ruinart, 
has noticed a circumstance which reconciles this 
discrepancy. For he alone has recorded, that the 
coronation had been appointed to take place on a 
certain day, the one given by the medals, which 
were accordingly prepared, but circumstances 
caused a delay till the one which historians assign. 
Nothing can be more simple than all this ; yet, in 
a thousand years, had no such explanation been 
given, antiquaries might have been sadly per- 

* "Ad Numismata Re^m yeterum Anecdota et rariora 
Accessio nova," p. 69. 

t " Sylloge Numorum veterum," p. 8. " Doctrina Numorum 
veterum/' torn. iii. p. 236. 

X "Dissertation sur I'Epoque de la Mort d'Antiochus VII. 
Everget^ Sid^tfes." Paris, 1815. 
i2 
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plexed to find a reconciliation. In that case^ 
then^ the medals were wrongs and the historians 
right ; in ours we are equally driven to condemn 
one class of authorities^ and I think the critic 
will hardly hesitate which to prefer. For, in the 
example given^ the medals are inaccurate^ from 
the date once placed on them not having been 
changed^ when the event which they commemo- 
rated was deferred; but here we must suppose 
the incredible error of successive false dates^ in 
consequence of new medals being struck to a 
monarch who was long before dead. 

M. Tochon rejects the two earlier medals^ chiefly 
that of 184^ on grounds different from Wems- 
dorff^s^ but admitted by Eckhel, that the supposed 
A, or 4, which is somewhat indistinct^ appears 
to be a B, or 2, of peculiar shape.* But against 
the two later medals he urges nothing but plau- 
sibilities ; the difficulties which we incur by con- 
sidering them genuine, to the disparagement of 
so many historical authorities.f . In some respects 
he is hardly just to Frohlich; for he assumes 
throughout that the learned Jesuit places the 
death of the king in 188,t and consequently asks 
how it happens, that we have medals of his suc- 
cessor, Antiochus Grypus, with the date of 187.§ 

* "Dissertation," p. 22. f P. 64. 

t Pp. 24, 29, &c. 

§ " Comment alors supposer, que la mort d'Antiochus Ever- 
get^ puisse dtre arriv^ Tan 188 ? EUe serait post^rieur au 
r^gne de son fils" (p. 61). 
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Now Frohlich places the death of Antiochus Ever- 
getes in 186.*^ In this manner the circumstance 
of no medal of Antiochus Grypus bearing an older 
date^ forms a negative confirmation of his opinion. 
Thus far^ therefore^ it should seem that the ap- 
plication of medals has served to defend the 
chronology of these sacred records. 

I will now call your attention to a class of 
medals long the subject of serious disputes and 
endless conjectures^ and allusive to that great 
revolution which has already several times occu- 
pied our notice. After the proofs we have seen 
of the Deluge in the traditions of every country, 
" from China to Peru ;" after the visible evidences 
of its action, which we have discovered piled up 
on the mountains and scooped out in the valleys 
of our globe, it will perhaps appear mere trifling 
to occupy ourselves about the petty monuments 
on which any particular nation, much more any 
city, may have thought proper to inscribe its tra- 
ditions concerning it. Still must we not neglect 
small things on account of greater; but make all 
contribute, where they can, to the noble and 
glorious cause of religion. It is evident that the 
ancients had two very different legends of the 
Deluge, one a popular fable adapted to their na- 
tional mythology, another far more philosophical, 
derived from the traditions of the East, and con- 
sequently much more in accordance with the 

* "Anno CLXXXVI. Circa hoc tempus contigisse existimo 
caedem Antiochi VII. Evergetis " (p. 88). 
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scriptural narration. The former is the deluge of 
the poets^ such as Ovid has described it; and 
Millin has observed, that no monument exists 
whereon it is represented.* The other account of 
this event is preserved in the writings of Lucien 
and Plutarch. According to this tradition, Deuca- 
lion is represented as making an ark or chest 
{XapvaKo), into which he retired, taking with 
him a couple of every species of animals, as well 
as his wife and children. In this ark they sailed 
so long as the inundation lasted, and "this,^^ 
says Lucien at the end of his narrative, ^' is the 
historical account given by the Greeks concerning 
Deucalion.'^t Plutarch adds, that the return of 
a dove first gave notice to Deucalion of the watqrs 
being dried up. J Now the medals of which I am 
going to treat, with another monument, which I 
shall by-and-by describe, contain the representa- 
tion of this traditional history. 

These imperial bronze medals of the city of 
Apamea, in Phrygia, bear on one side the head 
of different emperors, of Severus, Macrinus, and 
Philip the elder. The reverse is uniform, having 
the representation drawn on the lithograph placed 
in your hands (pi. 1, fig. 1). It is thus described 
by Eckhel : — "A chest swimming upon the 
waters, in which a man and woman appear from 

* "Galerie Mythologique :" Par, IQll, torn. ii. p. 136. 
t " De Dea Syra," vol. ii. p. 661, ed. Bened. Armt, 1687. 
t *' Utrum animalia terrestria aut aquatica magis sint soler- 
tia." Oper : Par. 1672, torn. lit. p. 1783. 
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breast upwards. Without it, advance, with 

faces turned from it, a woman robed, and 

n in a short garment, holding up their right 

On the lid of the chest stands a bird, and 

ber, balanced in air, holds in its claws an olive 

I.'** The small compass of a medal could 

Uy give a more expressive representation of 

great event. We have two different scenes, 

i manifestly the same actors. For the costume 

I heads of the persons standing outside do not 

' us to consider them others than the figures 

t the ark. We have these individuals first fioat- 

^ over the waters in an ark, then standing on 

^ land in an attitude of admiration,t with the 

I bearing the symbol of peace above them. 

fBut the most interesting circumstance yet re- 

On the front panel of this ark are some 

and the discussion of their import has 

the subject of many learned dissertations. 

I first who published these medals was Octavius 

onieri, in Rome, in 1667. The engraving 

ch he gives of the Paris Severus, has the 

\ NHTQN; which he reads in continuation of 

lAr fiayvrjrwv.t Vaillant pretended to read on 

^ and on the Chigi medal of Philip, NEQK, for 

tfjco/>a>v. The Rev. Mr. Mills gave an essay on 

• ♦"Doctrina Nuraorum veterum :'* Vienna, 1793, part) I. 
>iL iii. p. 130. 

t Eckhel, ibid, p. 136. 

t ** De nummo Aparaensi Deucalionei diluvii typum exhibente 
Diiserfcatio, ad P. Seguiaum." Home, 1667. 
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this subject, inserted in the fourth volume of the 
ArchcBoloffia, by the Eoyal Antiquarian Society, in 
which he maintains all to be spurious which read 
not thus. Bianchini published two copies of this 
medal, on one of which he reads NQE, and on 
the other NEQ,* the former of which readings 
Falconieri also gives upon another medal. Thus 
we had four versions of this legend, and every 
new inquiry seemed still more to involve the 
controversy. The reading NQ appeared too 
favourable to the object proposed in the first 
publication of these medals, not to be held in 
suspicion ; and such was the dread of admitting 
anything so good to be true, that Mr. Barrington, 
allowing this to be the correct legend, would not 
believe it to have any allusion to the scriptural 
name, but rather supposed it to stand for NQI, we, 
dual of eyio, and be a compendious representation 
of Ovid^s words : " Nos duo turba sumus ! " f 
The fact is, that of all these readings not one is 
correct; for Eckhel has proved that the medals 
only bear two letters, NQ. This he has proved 
from his own and Frohlich^s observation of the 
Vienna and Florence medals, from Venuti's of 
that in the Albani cabinet, and Barthelemy's, of 
the Paris Severus. Indeed, in some only the N 
is visible, but at the same time, in most, trace of 
a third letter is discernible, which has not been 

* *' La Storift universale provata coa moDnmenti :" Eomef 
1697, pp. 186, 191. 
t " Archseologia," vol. iv, p. 815. 
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purposely erased^ but worn out from being the 
most prominent point in the relief. Eckhel^ after 
examining the diflFerent explanations given by 
others to this legend^ rejects them^ and concludes^ 
that as the entire scene^ represented on the medal^ 
bears manifest reference to the Noachian Deluge, 
so must the inscription on the ark; and that, 
consequently, it is the name of that patriarch. 
This he illustrates from the coins of Magnesia in 
Ionia, on which is the figure of a ship, bearing 
the inscription APFO ; no doubt for the purpose 
of clearly specifying the mythological event to 
which it refers, the expedition of the Argonauts.* 
But here an obvious difficulty occurs; what 
could have induced the Apameans to choose such 
an event for their symbol on their coins ? This 
difficulty, too, is satisfactorily removed. It was 
customary for cities to take, as their emblems, 
any remarkable event which was fabled to have 
happened there. Thus the city of Thermae, in 
Sicily, has Hercules upon its coins, because he is 
supposed in mythology to have there reposed. 
Now, this is precisely the case with Apamea ; or, 
as it anciently was called, Celsene. For the 
Sibylline books, which, however spurious, are 
sufficient testimony of the existence of a popular 
tradition, expressly tell us, that in the neighbour- 
hood of Celsene stands the mountain Ararat, upon 
which the ark reposed. This tradition, evidently 
having no reference to Deucalion^s deluge, the 

* P. 182. 
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seat of which was Greece, is sufl&cient to account 
for the adoption of such a representation upon 
the Apamean coins. Hence, too, probably arose 
another ancient name of this city, K*6wroc, the 
Arky as Winkelmann has shown ; and this name 
is the very word used by the Septuagint and 
Josephus in describing Noah^s ark.* 

Here, then, we have an instance of a monu- 
ment illustrative of Scripture, which owes its cer- 
tainty and authority to the progress of the very 
science which first presented it. For we have 
seen the learned medalist, who may be said to 
have first reduced the study of coins into a sys- 
tematic order, and incorporated the whole science 
into one plan, was also the first to clear away all 
uncertainty from these interesting documents, and 
place their meaning above all doubt. 

But it might be objected that such a represen- 
tation of the ark can hardly be considered in 
accordance with either the sacred or the profane 
description of the Deluge before rehearsed ; in- 
asmuch as these suppose not merely Noah and 
his wife, but all his family, and many animals, 
to have been shut up in the ark. Such cir- 
cumstances can hardly be expressed by the re- 
presentation of a small chest, containing two 
individuals. To remove this difficulty, I would 
propose a comparison between the early Chris- 
tian monuments and the representations on the 

* See Winkelmann's '' Monument! antichi inediti : *' Rome, 
1767, torn. ii. p. 258. Eckbel, ib. pp. 132, 139. 
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medals ; for in the former, no one can doubt that 
the Scripture narrative was kept in view. In 
them the ark is always represented as a square 
diest; floating upon a stream of water. In it is 
seen only the figure of the patriarch from the 
waist upwards ; and above, the dove bearing the 
olive branch towards him. Such is the repre- 
sentation on four marble sarcophagi given by 
Aringhi,* and in the painting of the second 
chamber in the cemetery of Callistus.f An ex- 
actly similar representation is given from a metal 
lamina by the senator Buonarotti, J and illustrated 
by Ciampini.§ Some of these paintings seem to 
show the cover of the chest raised open above the 
head of the patriarch, as in the Apemean medals. || 
Again, as in these, the figure of Noah is some- 
times seen out of the ark, standing on dry land, 
with the symbolic dove to specify who he is. 
For so Boldetti enumerates, among the common 
Christian symbols : " Noe dentro e talvolta fuori 

♦"Roma subterranea :'* Bcmhe, 1651, torn. i. pp. 825, 331, 
833 ; torn. ii. p. 143. 

t R, p. 539. See also pp. 551, 556. 

X *' Osservazioni sopra alcuni Frammenti di Yasi antichi di 
Vetro," torn. i. fig. 1. 

§ '' Dissertatio de duobus Emblematibus Mussel Card. Car- 
pinei:" Romef 1748, p. 18. Bianchini has also published, from 
an ancient glass, a miniature representation of the same scene. 
(Demonstratio historia ecclesiastics quadripartita oomprobata 
monumentis : Rome, 1753, p. 585.) It is marked No. 159 in 
the last sheet of the second plate, illustrative of the second 
century. 

i) See examples in Aringhi, tom. ii. pp. 67> 105, 187, 315. 
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dell^ area, colla colomba/^* In fine, the dove is 
sometimes seen perched upon the ark, as on the 
medal; but then the figure of the patriarch is 
wanting. Thus it is on the Fogginian gem, de- 
scribed by Mamachi.f To enable you better to 
make the comparison between the sacred and 
profane representations, I have had a painting 
from the cemetery of Callistus drawn beside the 
Apamean medal (Fig. 2). And I think, after 
seeing the two together, you will conclude, not 
only that thereby is removed every difficulty as 
to whether such an ark as Noah's could ever have 
been represented as we see it on the medals, but 
that the resemblance between the two classes of 
monuments is such as to warrant our considering 
their subjects identical. Add to this, that the 
difference of age between the two cannot be very 
great; and that it is evident the Christians, in 
these paintings, which are so uniform in different 
monuments, had a common type, quite distinct 
from the sacred narrative, for their designs, and 
that this type was probably borrowed from other 
traditions. 

II. From medals let us^tum to inscriptions, a 
higher order of monuments, inasmuch as they are 
generally more detailed in the information they 
convey. The greatest advantage which has been 

* " Osservazioni sopra i Cimiterii," &c. : Home, 1720, lib. i. 
p. 22. 

t " Originum et antiquitatum Christianar." lib. xx, torn. iii. 
Borne, 1731, p. 22, tab. ii. fig. 6. 
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derived from this class of ancient remains^ con- 
smts in verbal illustrations of obscure passages in 
Scripture^ whicb they have often afforded; but 
were I to enlarge upon this species of philological 
confirmation or explanation^ which the sacred 
text has received from them^ it is plain that I 
should lead you into minute detail and learned 
disquisition^ hardly suitable to the purport of 
these lectures. Yet^ whatever throws new light 
upon any passage of Scripture^ and whatever 
vindicates its phraseology from any charge of 
inconsistency or barbarism^ tends likewise to in- 
increase our clear apprehension of it^ and gives us 
additional evidence of its authenticity. I will 
therefore content myself with one example, taken 
from a learned dissertation by Dr. Fred. Miinter, 
entitled Specimens of Sacred Observations from 
Greek Marbles ; inserted a few years ago in the 
Copenhagen Miscellany.* In John iv. 46, men- 
tion is made of a nc ^a<Ti\iKog, a certain noble- 
man, or ruler, or courtier, for in all these ways it 
is rendered. The English version has the first, 
with the other two in the margin; and of this 
interpretation a modern commentator observes, 
that it " conveys the notion of hereditary rank, 
and certain dignities, to which there was nothing 
in Palestine, or even in Syria, that corresponded.^^t 

* " Symbols ad interpretationem N. T. ex marmoribus, na- 
nus, lapidibusque cselatis, maxime Grsecis." In the ** Miscel- 
lanea Hafhensia theologici et philologici argumenti," torn. i. 
fiucic. i. Copenhag. 1816. f Campbell, in loc. 
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Some have thought it meant one of the royal bloody 
another a royal soldier ; others have considered it 
a proper name. The most probable explanation 
of the word seemed that of Krebs, that it signified 
a minister or servant of the kings.* The examples 
he brought from authors did not satisfy many 
commentators. A new one produced by Miinter, 
from an inscription on Memnon's statue, written 
in the same Greek dialect, the Hellenistic, as the 
New Testament, puts this translation on a more 
secure footing. For in it mention is made of 
ApTBfiiStopog UroXefiaiov ^atrikiKog, Artemidorus 

* " Observationes FlaviansB," p. 144. Six of Griesbach'B 
codices read pa<n\i<TKog, and it is evident that the translator of 
the Vulgate read it so ; for that version has " quidam reg^dws" ot 
as we have rendered it, " a certain ruler." Schleusner supposes 
this reading to have arisen from the Vulgate, but the contrary is 
much more probable. It may not be out of place to remark in 
this note, that although the Vulgate has rendered the word by a 
diminutive, in Hellenistic Greek it has by no means that signifi- 
cation. This appears from an inscription of Silco, king of Nubia, 
first published from a less perfect copy of M. Grau, by Niebuhr, 
in his '' Inscriptiones Nubienses," Rome, 1820 ; and again, from 
one of M. Caillaud, by Letronne, in the ** Journal des Savans,** 
Feb. 1825, pp. 98, 99. This king begins the magnificent redtal 
of his victories by Eyoi SiXicoi j3a(riXi<7icoc Tiav NovjSa^wv xat 
6\(i}v T(i}v AiOioTrtov. Even if the judicious axiom of M, Sal- 
verte, in his "Essai sur les Noms propres," "Jamais peuple ne 
s'est donn^ k lui-m6me un nom peu honorable," did not apply to 
monarchs in the proclamation of their titles, the words in the 
tenth and eleventh lines would leave no doubt of the true mean- 
ing. For he there says : ore eyeyove firiv jSaaiXttTKot, " I was 
not behind other princes, but I have been superior to them." 
M. Letronne illustrates many phrases of this inscription from the 
Greek of the Septuagint and New Testament. 
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the courtier, or servant of Ptolemy. For the 
addition of the king's name will admit of no other 
translation.'^ 

To come now to instances of more general im- 
portauce and interest^ and from words to things^ 
I will give you an example of the services which 
inscriptions may render to the great evidences of 
Christianity. Whoever has but superficially studied 
these^ is aware of the importance of the argu- 
ment drawn from the alacrity with which the 
early Christians encountered death in defence of 
their religion. From the visions of the Revela- 
tions to the great ecclesiastical history of Euse- 
bins^ the Church annals present us a cloud of 
witnesses^ a host of martyrs, who returned love 
for love, and life for life, sealing their confession 
with their blood, and setting at nought the malice 
and cruelty of relentless persecutors. And in this 
firmness of conviction, this steadfastness of faith, 
this boldness of profession, and this enthusiasm 
of love, we have surely proof of the powerful 
might with which a thousand evidences, now read, 
but then seen and felt, laid hold of their minds ; 
and, in the strength which supported them 
through every cruel trial, we have a demonstra- 
tion of a strong inward principle counteracting in 
them the feebleness of our nature; and in the 
nothingness of every effort to overcome them or 
utterly destroy them, we have evidence of a pro- 

• " Miscellanea," p. 18. 
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tecting arm, of the secure promise of One who 
could bring to nought every weapon forged against 
his work. Who, then, can be surprised at the 
ingenuity with which every discredit has been 
thrown upon that interesting fact of ecclesiastical 
history, and that Gibbon should have employed 
all the meretricious brilliancy of his own style, 
and borrowed all the learning of his predecessors, 
to prove that Christianity had but few martyrs, 
and that these suffered death rather from their 
own imprudence than from any malice or hatred 
to Christianity in their enemies ; that they were 
driven to the scaffold by an ambitious or restless 
spirit rather than by any hallowing and inspired 
motive — "Their persons,^' he concludes, ".were 
esteemed holy, their decisions were admitted with 
deference, and they too often abused by their 
spiritual pride and licentious manners the predo- 
minance which their zeal and intrepidity had 
acquired. Distinctions like these> whilst they 
display their exalted merit, betray the inconsi- 
derable number of those who suffered^ and of 
those who died for the . profession of Chris- 
tianity.^^* The learned Dodwell, in his disserta- 
tions on St, Cyprian, had prepared the way for 
this attack upon the historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity, by maintaining that the number of 
martyrs was but inconsiderable, and that, after 
the reign of Domitian, the Church enjoyed per- 

• " Decline and Fall," ch. xvi. 
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feet tranquillity.* Doubtless, Ansaldi and others 
haYe well performed the task of confuting these 
assertions upon historical grounds; but monu- 
mental inscriptions afford the most direct and 
satisfactory means of overthrowing them, Vis- 
conti has taken the pains to collect, from the 
voluminous works on Christian antiquity^ such 
inscriptions as show the number of those who 
shed their blood for Christ.f 

The cruelty of the heathen persecutions, even 
imder emperors of mild principles and gentle rule, 
is sufficiently attested by a pathetic iuscription 
given by Aringhi from the cemetery of Callistus. 
"Alexander is not dead, but liveth above the 
stars, and his body rests in this tomb. He 
finished his life under the Emperor Antoninus, 
who^ when he saw that much favour was due, 
instead of kindness returned him hatred. For, 
when bending his knee about to sacrifice to the 
true Ood, he was dragged off to punishment. 
Oh unhappy times! wherein amidst our sacred 
rites and prayers we cannot be safe even in ca- 
verns. What is more miserable than life ? But, 
en the other hand, what more miserable than 
death ? for we cannot be even buried by our 
firiends and families.'^ X This pathetic lamenta- 

* " Diflsertationes CyprianicjB." Dissert, xi. p. 67, ad calc. 
Cypr. 0pp. : Ox<m. 1682. 

t In the " Memorie Romane di Antichitk/' torn. i. : Home, 
1825, 

t ''Alexander mortans non est, sed vivit super astra, et 
oorpns in hoc tomnlo quiesoit. "Vitam explevit cum Antonino 
VOL. II. K 
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tion will explain the difficulties which the Chris- 
tians must have experienced in recording the 
names of their martyrs, and why they were so 
often obliged to content themselves with giving 
their numbers. Thus we have the foUowing in- 
scriptions in the catacombs :* — 

Mabcella et Chbisti Mabtybes cccccl. 

(Marcella and 550 Martyrs of Christ.) 

HiC BEQUIESCIT MeDICUS CUM PLUBIBUS. 
(Here rests Medicus with many.) 

CL Mabttbes Chbisti. 

<150 Martyrs of Christ.) 

These inscriptions clearly prove the cruelty of 
the persecutions, and the great number of the 
martyrs. 

Having thus seen the custom of commemorat- 
ing in one short inscription so many suffierers for 
the faith of Christ, we are led to the natural con- 
clusion, that when a simple number is found 
inscribed upon a stone, it may refer to the same 
circumstance. This, the antiquarian to whom I 
have referred, seems satisfactorily to have proved ; 
fbr it had often been supposed that such numerids 
referred to some series in which the inscriptions 

Imp. qui ubi multnm benefitii antevenire preyideret pro gratia 
odium reddit : genua enim fleetens, vero Beo snariftBatums, ad 
supplicia ducitur. tempora in&usta ! quibqs inter -saeca et vota 
ue in ct^vemis quidem salTari possimus t Quid miseriiis vita ? sed 
quid miserius in morte, cmn ab amicis et parentibus sepeliri ne- 
queant?" — Aringhi, ''Roma Subterranea^'* torn. ii. p. 665. 
* Visconti, pp. 112, 118. 
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liad been arranged. But not to say that any such 
series, or any approximation to it^ cannot be dis«- 
cofered; these ciphers are sometimes inscribed in 
a maimer which conld hardly have been adopted 
n^ere they rimple progressiye numbers. For in- 
stance^ they are sometimes surrounded by a 
wreath supported by doyes; in one place the 
word THioiNTA; thirty, is written at full, with the 
monogram of Christ's name before and after, 
which excludes all idea of its being merely a 
reference to a progressive series ; in another, the 
number xv is followed by IN Pace, in peace. 
The conjecture that such simple inscriptions 
reeord the death of as many martyrs as the 
nnmbers signify, passes into absolute certainty 
when confirmed by a passage in Prudentius, 
writing on the catacombs while the traditions 
regarding them were yet fresh: — '^ There are 
many marbles/' he tells us, "closing tombs, 
which only indicate a number; you thus know 
hoiw many bodies lie piled together ; but you read 
not their names. I remember I learnt there that 
the remains of sixty bodies were buried under one 



"Snnt et mnlta tamen tacitas claudentia tumbas 

Marmora qusB solnm significant numerum. 

Qnanta yimm jaeeant dongestis corpora acervis 

Scire licet, quonim noxnina nnlla legas. 
SexagiDta illic defossa mole sub una 
Heliquias memini me didicisse hominum." * 



'Carmina :** Some, 1788, torn. ii. p. 1164, Carto. xi. 

k2 
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These verses leave us nothing to clesire ; they 
put us in possession of a great many inscriptions 
which, while they only record numbers, prove 
most suflSciently that they were truly many, who, 
in those first ages, bore testimony to the Itord 
Jesus. 

But a new antiquarian difficulty here meets us. 
For Burnet has asserted, that no monument has 
been found whereby it can be proved that the 
Christians possessed the catacombs before the 
fourth century.* General negative assertions are 
always easy to make, and doubtless hard to prove ; 
but, on the other hand, they are the easiest to con- 
fute, for one instance to the contrary will suffice. 
So it is here. One only of the numeral inscrip- 
tions already explained will demonstrate all that 
we want. It runs thus : — 

N. XXX- SURRA- ET SENEC- COSS- 

(30. In the consulate of Sorra and Senecio.) 

Now Surra and Senecio were consuls in the 
year of Christ 107, the very era of Trajan's per- 
secution. But there is another most valuajble 
inscription given by Marangoni, which places this 
question out of doubt. It is that of Gaudentius, 
an architect, whom this learned antiquarian be- 
lieves to have been the director in building the 
Colosseum. The inscription in the Catacombs 
tells us that he suffered death under Vespasian. 

* *' Borne Letters from Italy:'' Limd. 1724, p. 224. 
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Nor can it be supposed that it was erected later 
to his honour. For it is distinguished by a par- 
ticular sort of accents, or apices, oyer some 
syllables, which the learned Marini has shown to 
haTe been in use only from Ai^stus to Trajan.'^ 
CSonaequently the inscription must have been 
engraved before this emperor^s reign. 

These inscriptions are a strong additional evi- 
dence what numbers must have laid down their 
Uvea for the faith, and have thus conduced 
towards confuting a powerful objection against 
one of the most interesting and beautiful con- 
firmations of Christianity. 

III. Although medals and inscriptions may 
justly be considered monuments, yet I have re- 
served this term rather for the class of more 
completely commemorative symbols, which, by 
representations speaking to the eye, preserve the 
remembrance of great events, or of the practices 
and customs of ancient times. The value of such 
monuments must be very great ; for they are the 
deliberate committal of the fame of generations 
to those that follow them; the representatives 
and substitutes of nations, who, knowing them- 
selves to be perishable and mortal, have erected 
them, fashioning them as best they could to their 
own image and likeness, — ^have clothed them with 
that grandeur and splendour which might best 
symbolize their own estate, — have written on 

♦ " Atti dd PmteUi Arvali," p. 760. 
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them all the thoughts af pride which inftaenced 
their own heaiNiSy have embodied iu them all the 
vastness of their ambition^ and the immeaaur- 
ablenesa of their wishes^ and have breathed into 
th^n a soul of silent recollections, an appealing 
power^ which fastens on the sympathies^ and 
speaks to the heart of living generations as 
though they communed with the concentrated 
energy of the whole extinguished race. And alas ! 
too well have they made them in general typical 
of themselves : epigraphs, like their history, an 
enigma for the scholar to pore ovor; ground- 
plans, like their constitutions, a ruinous labyrintli 
fo^ the antiquarian to restore; sculptured images, 
like their national character, time-worn and &ar 
tureless, for the poet to muse on ,* mighty fabrics, 
like the mighty men who raised them, di^inted, 
mouldered, scattered into dust, whereon :tiie phi* 
losopher may meditate, and whereby btt^an joj^ 
ijdiay be humbled. But a far sweefter lesson IriU 
they speak to us, if man^s design, or Providence-s 
guidance, shall have somewhere caused them to 
bear any slight uneffaoed memorial of things 
sacred to us, though worthless to those who noted 
them, if, as among the sculptured images cm. 
Titus^s triumphal arch, the emperors who erected 
them, and who ride thereon in triumph^ shall 
have been mutilated, disfigured, and almost 
blotted from the very record of their greatness ; 
but the golden candlestick of the temple, the 
lamp of holy evidence, shall remain upon them, — 
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a trophy then of war, now of prophecy^ — a token 
to them of victory, and to us of unconquerable 
strength. 

In the last century, the books of Moses were 
often attacked on account of grapes and vineyards 
being mentioned in them,^ and perhaps wine,t 
as used in £gypt4 For Herodotus expressly 
telb us, that in Egypt there were no vineyards,§ 
and Plutarch assures us, that the natives of that 
country abhorred wine, as being the blood of 
those who had rebelled against the god&H So 
conclusive did these authorities appear, that the 
contrary statements of Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, 
and Athenaeus, were considered by the learned 
author of the Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moies, as quite overbalanced by the testimony 
of Herodotus alone.^ Hence, he concluded, that 
wine was ordered in the Jewish sacrifices, ex- 
pressly to break through any Egyptian prejudice 
regarding it, and detach the chosen people still 
more £rom their overweening affection for that 
country and its institutions. In this opinion he 
has been followed by many able men. Dr. Prichard 
mentions oblations of wine among those rites 
which stand either *' in near relation or contra- 



• Gen. xl. 9 ; xliii. 13. f Num. xx. 5. 

t See Bullet, " Espouses critiques," BesaTifon, 1819, torn. iii. 
p. U2 ; Dudot's "Bible veng^e," Breaeia, 1821, torn. ii. p. 244. 
§ Lib. ii. cap. Ixxvii. 
H <'Del8ideetOBiride/'§6. 
H Vol. iii. pp. 121, teqq. English trans. 
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diction to the laws of Egypt;"* and as it cannot 
certainly enter into the first of these classes, I 
presume we must consider him of the same opinion 
as Michaelis. • So long as the authority of Hero- 
dotus was thus held superior to the concurrent 
testimonies of other writers, the reply to the 
objection was necessarily feeble. Accor^ngly, we 
find the authors who undertook this reply, either 
having recourse to conjecture, from the impro- 
bability of such a statement, or else supposing a 
chronological difference of circumstances, and a 
change of customs between the ages of Moses and 
Herodotus. 

But Egyptian monuments have brought the 
question to issue, and have of course decided 
in favour of the Jewish legislator. In the great 
description of Egypt, published by the French 
government, after the expedition into that country^ 
M. Costaz describes the minute representation of 
the vintage in all its parts, as painted in the 
hypogese, or subterraneans of Eilithyia, from the 
dressing of the vine to the drawing off of its 
wine ; and he takes Herodotus severely to task 
for his denial of the existence of vineyards in 
Egypt.t 

In 1825, this question was mooted once more 
in the Journal des DSbats, where a critic, re- 

* "Analysis of Egyptian Mythology," p. 422. Gu^n^e, 
" Lettres de quelqnes Juifs :" Par. 1821, torn. i. p. 192, 

t "Description de I'Egypte, Antiquity Mem." torn. i. Par. 
1809, p. 62. 
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Tiewing a new edition of Horace^ took occasion 
to observe, that the fAnum mareoticum, mentioned 
in the 87th Ode of the first book^ could not be an 
Egyptian wine, but the production of a district 
in Epirus called Mareotis. This was in the paper 
of Jane 26 ; and on the 2nd and 6th of the fol- 
lowing month, Malte-Brun examined the question 
in the same paper, chiefly in reference to the 
authority of Herodotus ; but his proofs went no 
further back than the times of Boman and Grecian 
dominion. M. Jomard, however, took occasion 
to discuss the point more fully ; and in a literary 
periodical, better suited than a daily paper to 
such discussions, pushed his inquiries into the 
times of the Pharaohs. In addition to the painted 
representations already quoted by Costaz, he ap- 
peals to the remains of amphorae, or wine-vessels, 
found in the ruins of old Egyptian cities, and as 
yet encrusted with the tartar deposited by wine."^ 
But since ChampoUion^s discovery of the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, the question may be considered 
as quite decided ; as it now appears certain, not 
only that wine was known in Egypt, but that it 
was used in sacrifices. For, in the paintings of 
offerings, we have, among other gifts, flasks 
coloured red up to the neck, which remains white, 
as if transparent; and beside them is read in 
hieroglyphics the word EPII, which, in Coptic, 
signifies wine.f 

* "Bulletin TJnivereel,** 7e section, torn. iv. p. 78. 
t "Lettres k M. le Duo de Blacas/' Ist Lett. p. 37. 
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Bosellini has given, in the plates of his splendid 
wor]^, representations of every department of a 
vintage and wine-manufactorjr. But, before this, 
he had published at Florence an Egyptian basso- 
rilievo, from the Grand-Duoal gallery, containing 
a prayer in hieroglyphics, as he supposes, to the 
goddess Athyr. She is requested to bestow upon 
the deceased, wine, milk, and other good things* 
These objects are symbolized by vessels supposed 
to contain them, with their names written in 
hieroglyphics around them. Round the first are 
the feather, mouth, and square, the phonetic 
characters of the letters EPII.* And here I will 
observe, that the learned Schweighauser, in fan 
observations on Athenseus, appears to doubt the 
correctness of Casaubon's assertions, that .Ipinc 
wto the Egyptian for wine,t though proved clearly 
from Eustathius and Lycophron. Had he written 
after this discovery of the word in hieroglyphicsi 
he would doubtless have altered his opiniim* 
And, on the other hand, I doubt not but Cham* 

* " Di un basso-rilievo Egiziano della I. e B. Grallena di 
Firenze."— 76. 1826, p. 40. V^lkinson has also read the laMe 
wordy '* Materia hieroglyphioa," p. 16, note 6, 

t Athensens, '' Deipnosoph. Epit" lib. ii. torn. i. p, 148, ffU 
Schweighauser, has the word epTri; in a quotation from Sappho, 
though, in another passage (lib. z. torn. iv. p. 65), he reads 
ikviv. The learned critic seems to have proved, that the UttteT 
is the correct reading. (Animadv. in Athen : Argenior, 180^ 
torn. T. p. 875.) This discovery, however, of the Egyptian name 
given to wine by ancient writers, in hieroglyphic characters, 
under the circumstances noticed in the text, must be considered 
a strong corroboration of the oorrectness of the phonetic system. 
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poUion and Bosellini would have confirmed their 
interpretation from those ancient writers^ had 
they been aware of their testimony. 

Allow me now to claim your attention to an 
extremely curious monument^ which seems to bear 
no other explanation but such as we saw given 
to the Apamean medals; the considering it as 
commemorative of the deluge. In the year 1696^ 
in excavating a monument in the neighbourhood of 
Bome, a workman found an earthen vase^ covered 
with a tile. In removing this^ the cover fell and 
broke. The workman then drew out a number 
of seals and amulets^ consisting of closed hands^ 
oxen's heads, and olive-berries all rudely worked 
in stone. Below these he felt something hard and 
even; and in his impatience to discover it, broke 
the vase in two, and not so satisfied, broke it open 
below; upon which there dropped out a bronze 
ebxde, which had fitted exactly into the lower 
portion of the vase, and a thin plate which evi« 
dently had covered it. It had no bottom ; but, 
from the fibres of wood which were found mixed 
with the earth, it was conjectured that this was 
originally formed of that material. At the same 
time, there fell out a number of figures which I 
will presently describe. This curious monument 
eame into the possession of the antiquarian 
Ficoroni, and a minute account of it was pub- 
lished by Bianchini in the following year.^ An 

* " La storia univenale provata ooi mooumenti,'' pp. 178, teqq. 
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engraving accompanies it, very rudely executed ; 
but a later edition of this exists, without date, 
but stating below that the objects were in the 
house of the Ab. Giovanni Domenico Fennacchi. 
From this I have had a copy made, without 
attending to the imperfect drawing exhibited in 
both the engravings, which are sufficiently dif- 
ferent from each other to show that perfect 
accuracy of design was not an object in either. 
You have it before you,* and I proceed to ex- 
plain it. 

The figure is divided into three compartments. 
The first, on the left hand, represents the vase A, 
made of earthenware, of a different quality from 
ordinary terra^cottas, inasmuch as it was mixed 
up with shining metallic fragments, and bits of 
marble. In shape it somewhat resembles a small 
barrel, or the vase represented on the Tsiac pomp 
in the Falazzo Mattel. The figure represents it 
as it was broken, and shows the distribution of the 
trinkets within at C. Beside it, B is the cover 
which was found upon it. Fassing to the second 
compartment, you have the shape and proportion 
of the lower part of the vase, two-thirds the size 
of the reality. In the same proportion nearly are 
the figures distributed in this and the third com- 
partment. D represents the metal circle which 
lined the lower portion of the vessel, composed of 
small plates nailed together, as if in imitation of 

* See PI. II. prefixed to this volanie. 
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yet discovered of sacred history. This I 
to lay before you. 

The first book of Kings (xiy. 24) and th^ 
of Chronicles (xii. 2) inform us^ that Shish 
of Egypt^ came against Juda^ in the fiftt 
Behobbam^ with 1,200 chariots and 60,00 
men, and a countless host; that, after tal 
fortified places of the country, he approf 
besiege Jerusalem ; that the king and 
humbled themselves before God, and t 
taking pity on them, promised them 
would not destroy them, but still shou 
them into the invader's hand to be his 
"nevertheless they shall be his servan 
they may know my service, and that of tl 
doms of the nations.'^ Shishak therefoi 
and took the spoil of the temple, and ai 
the golden shields which Solomon had 
In the great court of Karnak, the exploiti 
mighty conqueror, and restorer of the I 
power, are represented at full. We mi 
turally expect this conquest of Juda to 
eluded among them, the more so as that 1 
might be considered at its zenith, jn 
Solomon had overawed all neighbouring 
by his splendid magnificence. Let us se 
is so. In the representations at Eamak, 
is exhibited, according to an image fan 
Egyptian monuments, as holding by th( 



* 2 Chron. xii. 8. 
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crowd of kneeling figures heaped together^ and 
with his right hand raised up, ready with one 
blow of his battle-axe to destroy them all. Be- 
sides these, the god Ammon-Ra drives forwards 
towards him a crowd of captives, with their handa 
tied behind them. If the first group represent ' 
those whom he destroyed, the second may well 
be supposed to contain those whom he only made 
his servants, or simply overcame, and subjected 
to tribute. According to the promise made him, 
the king of Juda was to be in this class, and in 
it we must look for him. Among the figures of 
captive kings we accordingly find one with a 
physiognomy perfectly Jewish, as Rosellini ob- 
serves. He has not as yet given the copy of this 
monument, though he has the legend ^^ but that 
you may convince yourselves how truly unegyptiariy 
and how completely Hebrew the countenance of 
this personage is, I have had it exactly copied for 
you, firom the engraving published of it at Paris, 
by Champollion.t (PL III.) The profile, with 
its beard, is every way Jewish, and to make this 
more apparent, I have placed beside, it an Egyp- 
tian head, quite characteristic of the natural type. 
Each of these captive monarchs bears a shield, 
indented as if to represent the fortifications of a 
city ; and o^ this is written a hieroglyphic legend, 
which we may suppose to designate who he is. 

* "I Monumenti dell' Egitto/' parte i. Monum. stor. torn. u. 
p. 79. 
t III his "LettreB Writes d'Egypte." 

VOL. II. L 
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Most; if not all the shields^ are so far defaced^ as 
to be no longer legible^ except that borne by our 
Jewish figure, which remains as you see it in the 
drawing. The two feathers are the letters J E ; 
the bird OU ; the open hand, D or T ; thus we 
have Jeoud, the Hebrew for Juda. The next five 
characters represent the letters H A M L K; 
and supplying the vowels, usually omitted in 
hieroglyphics, we have the Hebrew word with its 
article, Hamelek, the king. The last character 
always stands for the word Kah, a country. Thus 
we have a clear demonstration that this was the 
king of Juda, treated, just as the Scriptures tell us 
he was, reduced to servitude by Shishak, or Shi- 
shonk, king of Egypt. Well may we say, that 
no monument ever yet discovered gives such 
new confirmatory evidence to the authenticity of 
Scripture history. I will close my observations, 
by remarking, that Paravey thinks a resemblance 
clearly discernible between the face of the king 
of Juda and the received type of our Saviour's 
countenance, particularly in the lower part ; and 
thus a family likeness would exist between the 
ancestor and descendant. 

Let these examples suflSce ; for when I remem- 
ber where we are, in the very heart and citadel of 
this science, where its great influences are drunk 
in by every sense, and we ourselves become as it 
were identified with the recollections of its sacred 
monuments, I feel as if the detailing of a few 
insignificant instances of its power to aid our 
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faith must appear almost a needless importunity. 
There has been one who sat upon the ruins of this 
city, and was led, by the train of reflections they 
suggested, to plan that work upon its later history 
to which I have to-day referred. 

" Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer." 

But surely a believing mind must rise from 
such a meditation with very diflferent feelings, 
oppressed, indeed, with the whole weight of his 
natural feebleness, humbled in spirit before the 
colossal wrecks of matchless grandeur, more than 
ever sunk into littleness before the memorials of 
almost superhuman power ; but -at the same time 
cheered by other and more consoling thoughts. 
For even those heathen monuments have many 
holy recollections ; of the three triumphal arches, 
one records the fulfilment of a great prophecy, 
the other the triumph of Christianity over hea- 
thenism : and the Flavian amphitheatre was once 
the scene of the martyrs' witnessing. And surely, 
whatever creed any may profess, he cannot visit, 
but with soothed and solemn feeling, those many 
old and venerable churches which stand alone 
amidst the ruins of ancient buildings, not because 
they were erected in solitude, but because, like the 
insulated cones that rise on the flanks of moun- 
tains, the inundations of many ages have washed 
down around them the less durable masses that 
enclosed and connected them together. And if he 
enter some of these, and see them yet retaining 
l2 
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all their parts and decorations, even as they were 
in early times^ so unmoved^ so unchanged^ as if 
the very atmosphere breathed in them by the 
ancient Christians had not been disturbed ; me- 
thinks it were not diflOicult for you to feel, for 
some short space, as they did, to wish that all else 
had suffered as small mutation, and long that 
religion could once more strike its roots as deeply 
into our hearts as it did into theirs, and if it pro- 
duce no more the martyr^s palm, put forth at 
least the olive-branch of peace. And wherever 
we move among the remains of the ancient city, 
whether in search of amusement or instruction, 
there is caught a tone of mind which the most 
thoughtless cannot -escape, essentially subduing of 
all selfish and particular feelings, an approxima- 
tion to a religious frame of soul, which shows how 
necessarily the destruction of all mere earthly 
power was a preliminary step to the introduction 
of a more spiritual influence, even as the con- 
templation of that destruction opens the way to 
that influence's personal action. And thus may 
we say that archaeology, the study of ruins and of 
monuments, while it enlightens and delights us, 
may well form the basis of the strongest religious 
impressions and individual evidences. 
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The East has already more than once engaged our 
attention; and assuredly it would be rain to 
look for collateral evidences of Christianity, or 
documents confirmatory of its sacred writings, 
with greater chance of success in any other coun- 
try than in that which gare it birtJi. The East 
bears a character in regard to us and the entire 
human race, which no relative situation can ever 
alter ; to the scholar and philosopher it opens a 
mine of reflections, sacred and historical, which 
yields, every time it is farther explored, new and 
exhaustless treasures. It is the womb of nations, 
not only where the species originally came into 
being, and was renewed after the deluge, but 
whence, by a power given to no other portion of 
the globe, successive races of men have come 
forth, pushing forward each other as waves to 
the shore, from the unmoved calm of the ocean. 
Apparently without the power of giving the last 
development of intellectual energy to its own 
inhabitants, it hath so fitted and prepared them, 
that, under proper influences, they have advanced 
to every possible degree of civilization, af culture 
and of power. 

For so long as they remain in their native birth- 
place, as though it were but a nursery wherein 
their growth is stunted, the nations of Asia ap- 
pear incapable of rising above a certain degree of 
moral pre-eminence. While physical life seems 
brought to the highest possible perfection ; while 
every luxury which nature has bestowed upon the 
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world is there a gifb rather than a production ; 
while the outward vesture of man, his corporal 
endowments of beauty, agility, strength, and tem- 
perate endurance, is dressed out in surpassing 
excellence; while every institution, of govern- 
ment, of morality, of society, and religion, bears 
the impress of a sensuous happiness, carried to its 
highest stretch of gratifying power; there is a 
boundary set upon all these qualities, a separation 
impassable between them and a nobler order of 
excellence ; the civilization there can never give 
full growth to the spirit^s wings, to raise it into 
the higher regions of pure intellectual enjoyment ; 
the inventive powers are for ever supplied by mere 
contriving skill ; the steadiness of rule is replaced 
by boisterous and transitory conquest, or by stag- 
nant despotism ; and civilization stands, age after 
age, at a dull, unvarying level, seldom sinking 
below, and never rising above an appointed 
mark. 

But this strange contrast between the inha- 
bitants of Asia and those races which, when once 
issued from it, have shown such marvellous powers 
of thought and design, is withal a source of great 
and interesting advantages. For it gives to the 
former a fixed and unaltering character, which 
enables the latter to trace back their history and 
institutions into the remotest ages, and gives con- 
nections between the present and the past, which 
must otherwise have been effaced, and which 
afford us now many rich and valuable illustrations 
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of our most sacred monuments. Vain would be 
the attempt to discover the state of any country 
in Europe, of Germany for instance, of Britain^ or 
of France, two thousand years ago, from such 
institutions, habits, or appearances as yet remain^ 
Except the great unchangeable features of nature, 
mountains, seas, and rivers, nothing is there 
which has not been altered and modified; Ian* 
guages, government, arts, and cultivation, the face 
of the field, and the countenance of man, all ia 
diflerent, and gives tokens of complicated change. 
But if we travel to the east it is far otherwise. 
We find the Chinese just as his oldest literature 
describes him ; we have the wandering Monguls 
and Turcomans, with their waggon-houses and 
herds, leading the Scythian's life ; we see the 
Brahman performing the same ablution in the 
sacred river, going through the same works of pain^ 
ful ceremony, as did the ancient gymnosophists, 
or rather as is prescribed in his sacred books of 
earlier date ; and still more we discover the Arab 
drinking at the same wells, traversing the same 
paths, as did the Jew of old, on his pilgrim 
journeys ; tilling the earth with the same imple* 
ments and at the same ^seasons; building his 
house on the same model, and speaking almost 
the same language as the ancient possessors of the 
promised land. 

Hence, it follows, that innumerable illustrations 
of Holy Writ may be found, at every step, through 

lat blessed country. But, independently of this^ 
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there is comprised in that unchanging uniformity 
of more eastern nations^ a tenacious grasp of all 
great traditions^ an earnestness in the preservation 
of all that records the primeval history of man ; 
and thus is given us, in the present, a test which 
cannot deceive us, when used to assay what is 
delivered of the past; a means of connecting links, 
otherwise irretrievably dispersed, of that chain 
which continues the history of man^s mind, from 
the first-taught lessons of his childhood to the 
bolder thoughts of his manlier years. 

Having now entered upon that department 
which more strictly forms my own parjdcular 
pursuit, and feeling the materials whereof it is 
composed more immediately under my hand, my 
principal difficulty to-day, and in my next lec- 
ture, will consist in selecting, out of innumerable 
examples, a few of more general interest, and in 
confining myself to such simple outHnes of things 
capable of much higher finish, as may be easily 
retained. And I will divide my subject into two 
portions, treating to-day of sacred, and at our 
next meeting of profane, Oriental literature. 

The portion of my task which I have allotted 
to this day, I shall divide under the two heads of 
critical and philological pursuits. For, to preserve 
some measure of proportion between this and our 
next entertainment, I must place under the head 
of pro&ne studies, such antiquarian illustrations 
as are drawn from uninspired sources. The subr 
ject of this day^s lecture will wholly consist of 
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such studies as have the Scriptural texts alone in 
view. 

Of all these pursuits^ critical science may be 
justly considered the very foundation. For, if 
the understanding of the words of Scripture aright, 
necessarily form the ground-work of all true inter- 
pretation, the reading of them correctly must be 
a preliminary step to that accurate understanding. 
Now, the science of sacred criticism undertakes 
this office. First, it investigates what are the 
true words of any single text, it examines all the 
varieties which may exist therein ; and, weighing 
the ai;guments in favour of each, decides which 
reading the commentator or translator should 
prefer. But then it goes farther, and generalizes 
its results, by inquiring into the correctness of 
the entire sacred volume, after the revolutions of 
so many ages. 

The influence of this study upon the Christian 
evidences is manifestly very great. For, as to its 
particular application, very much may be gained 
or lost, by a word or a syllable. The application 
to Christ of the beautiful prophecy, Ps. xxii. 16, 
" they pierced my hands and feet,^' is disputed by 
the Jews, and by all theologians of the rationalist 
school ; and the dispute turns entirely upon the 
reading of the words. For, the present reading 
of the Hebrew text gives a totally different mean- 
ing to the passage, that is, ''as a lion are my hands 
and feet ;'^ and innumerable are the disquisitions 
published upon the true reading of the text. In 
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the New Testament^ it is singular that the most 
important passages afFecting the Sociniaii contro- 
versy should be in the same condition^ and form 
the subject of the most complicated critical in- 
vestigations. I hardly need mention the endless 
dispute^ whether the celebrated verse of the Three 
Witnesses^ 1 Jo. v. 7, be a part of the original 
text^ or a later interpolation. But besides this, 
another most important passage^ bearing upon the 
same dogma, is in a still more curious position. 
This is 1 Tim. iii. 16, wHere a serious dispute 
exists, whether we should read, " God appeared 
in the flesh,^^ or ^^who appeared in the flesh '" and 
this dispute has been not only contested with the 
pen, but has literally been made the object of mi- 
croscopic investigation. For it turns upon this ; 
whether the word in the most celebrated manu- 
scripts be OC, who, or 9C. the abbreviation for 
9coc^ God. Now, the pronoun and the abbrevia- 
tion are the same, excepting in the transverse 
stroke, which, passing through the 9, distinguishes 
it from the O, and in the line drawn over it, as a 
sign of abbreviation. Some, for instance, assert, 
that in the celebrated Alexandrian manuscript in 
the British Museum, these lines are added by a 
later hand; all agree that they have been most 
imprudently retouched. Others have maintained, 
that some remnants of the original stroke might 
be seen in a strong light, with the aid of a good 
lens ; and their opponents again rejoin, that it was 
only the transverse stroke of a letter on the other 
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side of the page^ which appeared throngh the 
vellum, when raised to the sun.* In fine, this 
dispute has been continued, and the passage posi- 
tively handled, till strokes and letters, retouchings 
and originals, have been equally cancelled, and the 
decision for posterity must rest on what judgment 
it can form from so many conflicting testimonies. 
A similar variety of opinion exists regarding the 
passage in another most celebrated Paris manu- 
script, called the "Codex Ephrem;'* Woide, 
Griesbach, and Less, examined it, yet could not 
ascertain which is its true reading. 

But the great and most important office of this 
study, particularly in connection with the object 
of these lectures, consists in giving us the means 
of deciding how far the text of Scripture, as we 
now possess it, is free from essential alterations, 
and corruptions ; and consequently, in removing 
all our anxiety and uneasiness regarding its inter- 
pretation. And to show how far it has been suc- 
cessful in its researches, I will briefly sketch out 
the history of the science as exercised upon the 
texts of both Old and New Testaments. 

I need not say, that, from the earliest ages of 
the Church, the necessity of having correct texts, 
and the duty of taking pains to procure them, were 
fully admitted ;t with this difference, that, as the 

* See Woide, "NotitiaCod. Alexandrioi ;" Lipt. 1788, p. 172, 
§ Ixxxvii. 

f '' Codicibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare solertia 
qui Scripturas nosse desiderant.'* — St. Aug. *' de Poc- 
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language of the Old Testament was little known 
to Christians^ their labours were chiefly directed 
to the perfecting of their versions. Origen^ £use- 
bius^ Lucian^ and other learned Greeks, dedicated 
their talents to this object, purged the Septuagint 
version of the errors which had gradually crept 
into it, and produced different texts, yet discern- 
ible in the different MSS. of that translation. In 
the west, St. Jerome, Cassiodoros, and Alcuin, 
took no less pains with the Latin version. But 
all the ecclesiastical writers who, besides those 
already enumerated, occupied themselves with 
critical subjects, particularly St. Augustine, and, 
Ven. Bede, repeatedly acknowledged the neces- 
sity of having recourse to the originals, and 
endeavouring as far as possible, to procure a 
correct text.* 

When the study of Hebrew began to be more 
cultivated among Christians, and the invention of 
printing made its text accessible to all, there 
sprung up an important controversy upon its 
accuracy. In many most important passages, as 
the one I have cited from Ps. xxii., it was found 
to differ from the versions then in use ; and sus- 
picions were raised against the Jews, who had so 

trill* OhriBtiana," lib ii. cap. 14, torn. iii. pa. i. p. 27, ed. 
Maar. 

* "Ubi cum ex adverse audieris proba, non confugias ad 
exempla veriora, vel plariura codicum, vel antiquorum, vel Un- 
gun prsBoedentis, unde hoc in aliam linguam interpretatum est.'* 
— Adr. Faii0t. lib. z. cap. 2, torn viii. p. 219. 
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long monopolized it^ as though they had taken 
advantage of that circumstance^ to alter and 
strangely corrupt the original text, in divers 
places. Hence, many assumed that the versions 
were to be preferred to the original; — others of 
more moderate principles, that this was at least 
to be corrected by them. But, even before criti- 
cal studies had received their full development^ or 
been reduced to principles, which in every science^ 
must follow, not precede observation, the accorate 
examination of almost every passage quoted in 
support of these opinions was found to lead to 
their confutation ; and the Jews were proved upon 
incontestable evidence to have preserved the sacred 
volume free from all intentional alteration. Such 
is the judgment which all now agree in pronouncing 
on the animated folio controversies between Cap- 
pellus and the Buxtorfs. 

Still there were many who were not convinced; 
and their obstinacy led to the most important step 
iu this branch of sacred literature, to laying the 
foundation of all satisfactory critical investigation, 
by the collection of various readings from the 
examinaion of MSS., versions, and ancient quo- 
tations. Such at least was the motive which 
excited the industry of F. Houbigant. He fancied 
that the Hebrew text was essentially corrupt; and 
therefore attempted, in 1753, to publish it in four 
splendid folios, purged of its errors, and restored 
to its original purity, by the examination of several 
manuscripts in the libraries of Paris, and by the 
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comparison of the oldest versions. Bash as were 
at once his theories and their application^ no 
alarm was felt by the friends of religion^ lest they 
might lead to any serious consequences^ — no ob- 
stades were thrown in his way by his ecclesiastical 
superiors, and the Pope sent him a splendid gold 
medal^ as a testimony of approbation for his in- 
dustry and zeal.* 

This same path was, however, pursued upon 
higher and better motives by other learned men, 
John Henry Michaelis, whose reputation has been 
unjustly much eclipsed by that of his nephew, 
published in 1720, after thirty years' incessant 
labour, an edition of the Bible, with notes, in 
which, among other valuable matter, are given 
the varieties discoverable in three manuscripts 
preserved at Erfurt. Our own country, however, 
has the merit of producing the greatest and most 
valuable work on this important science, the one 
to which all later researches must necessarily be 
attached as supplements and appendixes. The 
learned Benjamin Kennicott occupied more than 
ten years in preparing the materials for his great 
critical Bible, which issued from the Clarendon 
Press in 1776 and 1780. For this purpose, he 
did not content himself with collating all the 
manuscripts in England, but extended his re- 
searches over all the Continent, and everywhere 
received the most liberal encouragement. The 

* See Orme's " Bibliotheca Biblica : " art. Houbigant. 
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results of his labours^ and every interesting dis- 
covery which they made, he communicated to the 
public every year in an annual report, which kept 
alive the interest of the learned, from the first 
announcement to the completion of his herculean 
work. 

Nothing has been more common than to charge 
us who dwell in Rome, and particularly those who 
have authority here, with discouraging all critical 
research, especially in sacred' literature, and with 
throwing every obstacle in the way of those who 
cultivate it. I shall have to advert, a little later, 
to a specific charge of this nature ; but the con- 
duct and feeling manifested in Rome towards 
Kennicott and his undertaking, affords sufficient 
proof of how groundless are such accusations. 
He himself tells us, that the first place which 
gave him encouragement, and offered him assist- 
ance was Rome; and he gave us the following 
letter, writen to him by Cardinal Passionei, libra- 
rian to the Vatican, dated May 16, 1761, and 
entitled by him, " The Roman Testimonial.^' 

" The undertaking of a new edition of the Bible 
to be made at Oxford upon all the Hebrew MSS. 
existing in the most celebrated libraries, has here 
met as many approvers as persons, who have 
heard it mentioned. And to favour the author of 
so important a work, I have permitted with plea- 
sure, the collation of the ancient Hebrew MSS. 
existing in the Vatican Library, and I have 
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granted it officially as Librarian of the H0I7 
Boman Church/^* 

In 1772, F. Fabricy, a Dominican, published in 
Borne two very large volumes, directed almost 
entirely to prove the great benefit which religion 
most receive from a free and complete examina- 
tion of the critical state of our present Hebrew 
text such as was promised by Kennicott. " What 
must chiefly interest us,'' he says, *^ is, that it will 
infallibly give religion powerful arms to confound 
a fundamental error of the impious and the liber- 
tine, on the actual state of our Hebrew text. 
From the inspection of Heb. MSS. compared 
with our common text, and with the most ancient 
Tersions, an interesting fact must result, the as- 
tnrance of our divine Scripture being essentially 
incorrupt. We cannot give a better confutation 
of their hypothesis, who call themselves philo- 
sophers in our days, and who refuse credit to the 
sacred books, on the pretence that the originals 
of Scripture are essentially corrupt, and are now 
in extreme confusion and disorder/' t 

It was only, indeed, by the existence of such 
kind encouragement, that the next and last la- 
bourer in this field could have accomplished his 
extraordinary undertaking. This was John Ber- 
nard de Bossi, a poor and modest professor of 



* Kennic. Vet. Test. Pref. p. viii. 

t ** Des litres primitifs de la R^v^lation," torn. prem. p. 8. 
See torn. ii. pp. 882, 873, 521, &c. 
VOL. II. M 
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Parma. In an interesting account of his labours/ 
which he published shortly before his deaths he 
considers himself only an humble instrument in 
the hands of divine Providence, for the work 
which occupied his life, the collection of manu- 
scripts and rare editions of the Hebrew text. 
Without fortune, influence, or connections, he 
dedicated himself to this task ; he devoted to it 
all his little means; he employed every art to 
overcome the repugnance which the Jews had to 
part with their written records ; and by his steady, 
undeviating attention, to one great and religious 
object, succeeded in his design beyond his most 
sanguine expectation. Kennicott, through the 
whole of Europe, had only been able to collate 
581 Hebrew manuscripts; nor does any public 
library in England, or on the Continent, possess 
more than fifty such documents. In 1784' De 
Rossi published the first volume of his various 
readings, as supplementary to Kennicott's col- 
lection, and in it he gives the catalogue of 479 
manuscripts in his own possession. Before the 
completion of the fourth volume in 1788, his 
collection had increased to 612 ? and in 1808 he 
published a supplementary volume, in which 68 
new manuscripts are described, making in all 680 
Hebrew manuscripts. As he went on amassing till 
his death, a few years ago, this invaluable 
collection is now much greater. Every temptation 
was held out to .this worthy ecclesiastic to part 
ith his literary treasure. The Emperor of Russia 
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offered him an enormous price; but he replied 
that it should never go out of Italy. Pius VI. 
had before proposed to purchase it^ and the 
thought of having his library united to that of the 
Vatican, perhaps tried him more keenly than 
gold ; but he preferred accepting a trifling com- 
pensation for himself and his niece from his own 
sovereign, and bequeathed it to the library of his 
native city. With the valuable labours of this 
humble, but enterprising individual, the history 
of this department of sacred criticism may be said 
to close ; its results we shall see united to those 
of the other more interesting branch, the critical 
examination of the New Testament. 

Very early after the first publication of this 
sacred collection, it became the custom to examine 
the manuscripts of it, which abounded in every 
library, though with no great accuracy, and on no 
uniform plan. It was not till the great edition of 
Mill, in 1707, which condensed all the labours 
of his predecessors, corrected their errors, and 
greatly increased their stores, that sacred criticism 
could be said to have assumed a systematic form. 
"After him the task of collecting rapidly advanced, 
and successive critical editions occupied the atten- 
tion of the learned, through the whole of the 18th 
century. That of Wetstein, in 1751 and 1752, 
far edipsed all that had gone before ; but he, as 
well as they, has yielded the pre-eminence which 
he .long enjoyed to the great reformer of the 
science^ John James Griesbach. To him we owe 
m2 
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the leading principles which have swayed it ever 
since^ almost with an iron rule. 

It was chiefly with reference to this branch of 
critical science that the interest of the learned, 
and of theologians in particular^ was much ex- 
cited. For it was chiefly here that the opposers 
of religion^ or of its most essential dogmas^ had 
hoped for something useful to their cause. It 
had been anticipated^ indeed, that some various 
reading would probably be discovered more favour* 
able to Socinian opinions ; and, at any rate, many 
believed that such an uncertainty would arise 
concerning the entire text, such difficulty of choice 
between conflicting readings, as would unsettle 
all belief, and utterly destroy the authority of 
Scripture as a guide to truth. Such was the view 
taken of the critical labours of Mill and others, 
by the celebrated Anthony Collins, in his " Dis- 
course on Freethinking/^ He took advantage of 
the differences between Mill and Whitby, about 
some passages, and about the value of various 
readings in general, to conclude that the entire 
New Testament was thereby rendered doubtful. 
He was soon, however, chastised by the heavy 
lash of Bentley, who, in his disguise of Phileleu- 
therus Lipsiensis, thoroughly exposed the folly of 
Collinses assertions, and vindicated the condition 
of the inspired text. 

And, in fact, we may well inquire, what has 
been the result of this laborious and acute re- 
search, — of this toilsome collation of manuscripts 
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of every age, of the many theories for classifying 
critical doonments ; in fine, of all the years which 
able and learned men have dedicated to the zea-» 
Ions task of amending and perfecting the sacred 
IxmA ? Why tmly, if we exclude the great and 
important conclusions which we have at present 
in view, the result is so trifling, that we should 
say, there had been much unthrifty squandering 
of time and talents thereupon. Not, indeed, that 
there has been lack of abundant differences of 
readings; on the contrary, the number is over- 
powering. Mill's first effort produced 30,000, and 
the number may be said daily to increase. But 
in all this mass, although every attainable source 
has been exhausted ; although the fathers of every 
age have been gleaned for their readings ; although 
theversionsof every nation, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian, have been ransacked 
for their renderings; although manuscripts of 
every age from the sixteenth upwards to the third, 
and of every country, have been again and again 
visited by industrious swarms to rifle them of their 
treasures ; although, having exhausted the stores 
of the West, critics have travelled like naturalists 
into distant lands to discover new specimens, — 
have visited, like Scholz, or Sebastiani, the re^ 
cesses of Mount Athos, or the unexplored libraries 
of the Egyptian and Syrian deserts — ^yet has no* 
thing been discovered, no, not one single various 
readifig, which can throw doubt upon any passage 
before considered o^ain or decisive in favour of 
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any important doctrine. For in the instances 
which I before quoted, as 1 Tim, iii. 16, the doubt 
existed already from the variety found in the 
ancient versions. These various readings, almost 
without an exception, leave untouched the essen- 
tial parts of any sentence, and only interfere with 
points of secondary importance, the insertion or 
omission of an article or conjunction, the more 
accurate grammatical construction, or the forms 
rather than the substance of words. For instance, 
the first verse of St. John's Gospel had been the 
subject of various critical conjectures, with a view 
of destroying its force in proving the divinity 
of Christ, One author had maintained that the 
reading should be in the genitive, " and the Word 
was of God ;" another that the sentence should 
be differently pointed, and that we should read, 
" and God was,'' leaving '^ the Word" to be joined 
to the next period. Now, after examining all the 
evidence within the reach of unexampled industry, 
exercised by *men noways , unfavourable to the 
cause supported by those conjectures, what dis- 
coveries have been made in this passage ? Several 
various readings to be sure ; such as Clement of 
Alexandria's having once, "the Word was in 
God," instead of with God ; one manuscript, and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, reading the word God with 
an article, " was the God." These are the only 
variations found in the text, while the great 
doctrine which it contains, remains perfectly un- 
touched, and the presumptuous conjectures of 
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Photihus^ Crellios^ and Bardht^ are proved to be 
&iv<dous and ungrounded. 

In fact^ if we look througli the new text pub- 
lidied by Griesbach^ the first critic who ventured 
jto insert a new reading into the received text, and 
see, as we may in a moment from the difference 
of type, how few are the instances where the great 
quantity of documents which he consulted, sug- 
gested . to him any improvement, we cannot but 
be surprised at the accuracy of our ordinary text, 
formed as it was, without selection, from the first 
manuscripts that came to hand, after the inven- 
tion of printing ; or rather we must feel great 
aatis&ction at the small difference between the 
best and the most inferior manuscripts, and con- 
sequently at the consoling manner in which the 
integrity of the inspired records has been pre- 
served. 

So completely did this result disappoint the 
expectations of those who opposed religion, that 
we are told by a celebrated scholar of the last 
century, that they began to think less favourably 
of that species of criticism which they at first so 
highly recommended, in the hope of its leading 
to discoveries more suitable to their maxims than 
the ancient system.'''' 

This result is precisely the same as has been 
obtained from the critical study of the Old Tes- 
tament. It has been acknowledged by the learned 

* Michaelis, torn. ii. p. 266. 
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Eiclihorn^ that Kennicott^s varioas readings hardly 
present any of consequence^ or sufficiently in- 
teresting to repay the labour bestowed on their 
collection."*^ Even within these few years we have 
had a new and striking confirmation of this result. 
Dr. Buchanan, in 1806, procured and brought to 
Europe a Hebrew manuscript used by the black 
Jews, settled from time immemorial in India^ 
where they had for ages been cut off from all 
communication with their brethren in other parts 
of the world. It is a fragment of an immense 
roll, which, when complete, must have been about 
ninety feet long. Even as it now is, it is made 
up of pieces written by different persons, at dif* 
ferent epochs, and contains a considerable portion 
of the Pentateuch. It is written on skins dyed 
red. An interesting collation of this MS. has 
been made and published by Mr. Yeates; and 
the result is, that, comparing it with the edition 
of Van der Hooght, considered always as the 
standard edition in such collations, it presents 
not more than forty various readings, not one of 
which is in the least important, for the most part 
affecting letters, such as jod or vaUy which may 
be inserted or omitted with perfect indifference. 
Indeed, comparing it with other printed, and very 
correct editions, this number is considerably re- 
duced. The collator well observes, that here wc 
have ^' specimens of at least three ancient copies 

♦ " EinleituDg," ii. Th. S. 700, ed. lA'pz^g, 1824. 
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of the Pentateuch^ whose testimony is found to 
unite in the integrity and pure conservation of 
the sacred text^ acknowledged by Christians and 
Jews in these parts of the world/^^ 

But, once more returning to the New Testa- 
ment, and the critical attention paid to its text, 
the advantages which this has procured us, are 
far from stopping at the assurance, that nothing 
has been yet discovered which could shake our 
belief in the purity of our sacred books. This 
advantage was but the first step gained by it in 
the earliest labours of Mill and Wetstein. The 
critic, with whose name I closed my list, went 
much &rther ; he gave us, in addition, a security 
for the future. His great theory of the classifica- 
tion of manuscripts, was, however, first suggested 
by an amiable and profound scholar, John Albert 
BengeL This learned man is a noble model of 
the principles in action which I have been 
striving to inculcate through this course of lec- 
tures. He was perplexed by the quantity of 
various readings discovered in the New Testa- 
ment, and feared that, by them, all security in its 
correctness was essentially destroyed. He had 
no one to consult ; he feared to open the state of 
his mind : and with an uprightness and a courage 
which do him honour, he resolved to face every 
difi&culty, to dedicate himself to critical inquiries, 
and to find in the science itself that suggested 

* "Ck)llation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch," p. 8. 
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them, the solution of his scruples. The result 
was what might have been anticipated ; — his own 
individual conviction of the purity of the text, 
and the simplification of the inquiry to all who 
might find themselves in a similar position. He 
soon observed^ that it was lost labour to count 
manuscripts upon any passage ; for a great num- 
ber of them always herded together, so that when 
you knew how one read, you might consider it 
a type or representative of many more, which 
belonged, as it were, to the same family. Thus 
he suggested, that if you found upon any text one 
celebrated old manuscript, agreeing with any very 
ancient version, you might safely consider their 
joint reading as certain. 

This, however, was but a rude germ of the 
system discovered and introduced by Oriesbaeh. 
He found, by a long and diligent research, that 
all known manuscripts are divided into three 
classes, to which he has given the name of Recen- 
sions, because he supposes them to have been 
produced by corrected editions of the text in 
difl'erent countries; and he, consequently, gives 
them the titles of the Alexandrian, the Western, 
and the Byzantine , Recensions. Every known 
manuscript belongs to one of these classes ; and 
though it may occasionally depart from its type, 
it accords with it on the whole. The consequence 
of this arrangement is obvious. We no longer 
speak of twenty manuscripts being in favour of 
one reading, and as many on the other side, nor 
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think of examining their individual value.; nor 
have we to weigh numbers against intrinsic 
worth, and decide between them. Individual 
manuscripts have now no value; but we only de- 
cide between families. If two families agree, their 
joint reading is probably correct; if they are so 
blended together, that manuscripts of all families 
are confusedly mixed on both sides, the question 
cannot be decided. But here we have a security 
against the discovery of any future documents. 
For, if any manuscript, however venerable and 
precious, were to be discovered, it must enter 
into the ranks, and submit to be classified with 
one of the families, whose weight it might in- 
crease, while it lost all individual authority ; and 
thus it could noways disturb our security. And 
if it presented such anomalies as would exclude 
it from them all, and prevent its classification, it 
must be considered a vagrant and outlaw, and 
could no more derange the system than a comet 
cutting through the orbits of the planets could be 
said to disturb their order, by refusing to come 
into their arrangement. 

This great and important step in the critical 
study of the New Testament, has received im- 
portant modifications, all tending to simplify it 
farther. Nolan, Hug, Scholz, and many others, 
have proposed various arrangements, and distri- 
butions of manuscripts ; but they have gone little 
farther than varying the names and numbers of 
the classes; the principles they have preserved 
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entire. Scholz, indeed, may be said to have pro- 
posed the most important change. After travel- 
ling all over Europe, and a great part of the Bast, 
to collate manuscripts, he published in 1830 the 
first volume of a new critical edition ; in the pre- 
face to which he reduces the families to two, thus 
rendering the application of Qriesbach^s principle 
still more attainable. By a letter which I lately 
received from him, I learn that the second volume 
is now in the press. 

Thus, may we say, that critical science has 
not only overthrown every objection drawn froni 
documents already in our possession, but has 
given us full security against any that may be yet 
discovered ; and has, at the same time, placed in 
our hands simple and easy canons, or rules for 
deciding complicated points of difference. And 
these results will be still more within our reach, 
when a new edition, now preparing, shall have 
appeared, in which only select readings, examined 
with great care, and given with great accuracy^ 
shall have been completed. 

Besides these general advantages, we may 
moreover say, that many particular passages, over 
which a cloud of doubt before hung, have beeti; 
cleared of their diflSculty, and fully secured. For 
instance, the eleven last verses of St. Mark, con- 
taining very important and interesting matter; 
had been doubted of by many critics ; and the 
same may be said of Luke xxii. 43 — 45, wherein 
the account is given of our Saviour^s bloody sweat 
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in the garden. Now, the progress of critical 
research has so completely placed these two pas- 
sages on a level with every other part of the New 
Testament, that it is quite impossible they can 
ever again be called in question. 

There is an anecdote connected with this science, 
to which I before alluded, and which it would be 
unjust not to inquire into before concluding it. 
The Vatican library possesses, as all of you must 
be aware, the most valuable manuscript of the 
Septuagint version and the New Testament, now 
in existence. It is known by the name of the 
Codex Vaticanus, and was published in 1587, by 
order of Pope Sixtus V. Michaelis, and his an- 
notator Dr. Marsh, have informed us, upon the 
authority of Adler, that in 1783, the Abbate Spa- 
letti, or, as they call him, Spoletti, applied to 
Pope Pius VI. for permission to publish a fac- 
simile of the entire manuscript upon the same plan 
as the Anacreon which he had printed : that the 
Pope was favourable to the scheme, but " referred 
the matter, according to the usual routine, to the 
Inquisition, with the order that F, Mamachi, the 
moffister sacri palatii, should be consulted in par- 
ticular ; whose ignorance, and its usual attendant, 
a spirit of intolerance, induced him to persuade 
the Pope to prevent the execution of the plan, 
nnder the pretence that the Codex Vaticanus 
differed from the Vulgate, and might, therefore, 
if made known to the public, be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Christian Religion.*^ A second 
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memorial was presented to the Pope, " but th6 
powers of the Inquisition prevailed against argu- 
ments^ which had no other support than sound 
reason/^ De Rossi, in a letter to Michaelis, an- 
swered this accusation against the character of his 
patron, the Pope; but Dr. Marsh replies, that 
'^ this at least is certain, that no public permission 
was ever given to Spoletti, though he repeatedly 
asked it ; he was therefore obliged to abandon the 
design, since the private indulgence of the Pope 
would have been no security against the vengeance 
of the Inquisition."^ It is really a pity to see 
such a tissue of misrepresentations as are here 
strung together, repeated by writers of authority, 
from whom they are, of course, copied into 
popular works, and become universally current. 
Mr. Home, naturally, has not overlooked it.f 

When I first read this story, some years ago, I 
lost no time in examining its accuracy. The lead- 
ing fact is indeed true, that the Abbate Spaletti 
applied for permission to publish a fac-simile of 
that immense manuscript ; and, doubtless, had he 
applied for permission only, it would have been 
soon obtained. But, unluckily, his demand was, 
that he should publish it at the expense of the 
government; and this was t^e sole ground of 
refusal. This I was told by one who had known 
Spaletti intimately, and was acquainted with the 
whole transaction, and had no idea that any dif- 

* Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. p. 181 ; part ii. p. 644. • 

t Vol. ii. p. 125. 
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fereht account^ or indeed^ any account of it at all, 
had been ever published.* It would have been a 
pity, he added, if Spaletti had been allowed ; for 
he was but a superficial scholar, and merely de- 
sired to undertake this immense task, as a good 
speculation. When we consider that it required 
the' mterference of Parliament, and its engage^ 
ment to pay all expenses, before Mr. Baber^s fac- 
simile of the Alexandrian manuscript of the Old 
Testament alone could be undertaken; and that 
even then, on. account, of the enormous expense, 
only 250 copies have been printed, we surely have 
reason enough for the government here declining 
the extravagant outlay necessary for carrying 
Spaletti^s projects into execution. Besides this 
leading incorrectness, there are others of minor 
importance in the anecdote. The Inquisition 
could not have been ever referred to, according 
to the "ordinary routine,^' as Dr. Marsh expresses 
it ; for, to any one acquainted with the coarse of 
business here, such an assertion sounds as probable 
as if some foreigner were to state, that Mr. Baber's 
proposal to publish the Alexandrian manuscript 
was referred, according to " the usual routine,^' 
to the Horse-Guards, or the Board of Control. 
Nor, in fact, was it ever referred to the Inquisition 
at all. So far from any misunderstanding having 
ever existed between Spaletti and the members of 
that oflBice, he continued to the end of his life to 

* The late Canonico Baldi, sotto-custode of the Vatican Li' 
brary. 
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spend all his Sunday mornings in tbeir Bocidtj, 
within the walls of that dreaded tribunal. Nor can 
I pass over the learned Sishop of Peterborough; 
speaking of the ignorant Mamachi; a man who 
holds a place among the illustrators of ecclesias- 
tical antiquity second to none, and whose works 
will fortunately last as long, at least, as this as- 
persion on his memory. However, Dr. Marsh 
himself affords the best confutation of the motive 
attributed to this ignorant clergyman, who surely 
knew that the Vatican manuscript had been pub- 
lished nearly two centuries before, when he tells us 
that Dr. Holmes found no obstacles in the way of 
collating the manuscripts of the Vatican for his 
edition of the Septuagint * And, in fact, Spaletti 
was employed, among others, in making it, and 
the very manuscript in question was one of thoso 
examined. 

When Monsignor Mai, lately librarian of the 
Vatican, suggested to Leo XII. the propriety of 
publishing the New Testament of the Codex Vati- 
canus, his Holiness replied, that he would wish 
the whole, including the Old, to be accurately 
printed. Upon this, the learned prelate under- 
took the task, and advanced as far as St. Mark's 

* The collation of this mannscript was interrupted by the 
French revolution. Why it was not resumed after the restora- 
tion of the Codex, the officers of the library were at a lots to 
discover. Surely a critical edition of the Septuagint, in which 
a collation of the best and oldest manuscript is wanting, labours 
ier an essential defect. 
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goqpeL Not satisfied with the execution of the 
work, he has since recommenced it on a different 
plan. The New Testament is finished^ and the 
Old considerably adyanced. This publication will 
be the most satisfactory proof of how little appro* 
hension is felt in Bome of any '^injury to the 
Chxifltian rdi^on^' from the critical study of the 
Holy ScriptuTes. 

But, to conclude this last portion of my task^ we 
hare thus seen this science run precisely the same 
oourse as so many others; afford^ in its imperfect 
state, some ground of objection to freethinkers 
against the bases of Christian revelation, and then, 
by pursuing its own natural direction without fear, 
not only overthrow all the difficulties which it had 
fint raised, but replace them by such new and 
satisfactory assurances, as no farther inquiry can 
possibly weaken or destroy. 

After the text has been settled by critical re- 
search, the next task is to interpret. This is 
primarily the province of philology, which ex* 
amines the signification of the words, whether 
singly, or combined in phrases^ and, by deciding 
on their value, arrives at the sense of entire sen- 
tences and paragraphs. Now, the different parts 
of this study, strange as it may seem, have been 
progressive, and their progress has uniformly 
tended to the vindication of Scripture^ and the 
confirmation of the evidences. Grammar is ne- 
cessarily the basis of all study which has words 
for its object; and I commence with it. 

VOL. II. N 
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You will perhaps be inclined to smile, wlien I 
speak of the grammar of a language dead two 
thousand years, as in a state of progress and 
improvement. You will doubtless be no less 
tempted to incredulity, when I assert that its 
progress has even slightly added to our security 
in essential doctrines. And yet both assertions 
are really true. For the sake of such as may fed 
an interest in such researches, I will sketch you 
an outline of its history, and then exemplify the 
useful and important applications to which it may 
be directed. 

The grammar of the Hebrew language naturally 
originated with the Jews ; nor did any Christian^ 
in modern times, commence its study, until it 
had received from them all that perfection which 
their defective methods could bestow on it. Still 
the study amongst us may be said to have been 
conducted upon independent grounds. Elias 
Levita was employed in giving to the gram- 
matical researches of the Eimchis all the im- 
provements which they were ever to receive from 
writers of his nation, when Conrad Pellicanus, in 
1503, and Reuchlin, three years later, published 
the first rudiments of Hebrew intended for Chris- 
tian education. The former, a monk at Tubingen, 
had made himself acquainted with the language 
at the age of twenty-two, with no other help than 
a Latin Bible; and embodied, consequently, in 
his grammar, only such imperfect elements as 
he had thus gleaned. Beuchlin took lessons at 
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Bome^ from a Jew, at the extravagant price of 
a golden crown an hour : and to him we are in- 
debted for most of the grammatical terms now 
used in the study of the sacred language. Se- 
bastian Miinster, a scholar of Elias, soon eclipsed 
his predecessors : and his labours, which were 
copied almost entirely from the Rabbins, yielded, 
in their turn, to the more comprehensive and 
more lucid method of the elder Buxtorf. Nor 
were grammatical researches wanting in other 
parts of Europe besides Germany. Santes Pagnini 
in Italy, and Chevalier in France, published in- 
troductions to the study of the sacred language. 
This may be styled the first period of Hebrew 
grammar among Christians, a period ending with 
the middle of the seventeenth century."*^ Its cha- 
racteristics are those of the Jewish school, from 
which it sprung, a minute attention to the com- 
plicated changes of letters and vowel-points, and 
to the derivation and formation of nouns ; while 
the general structure of the language is, in a 
great measure, overlooked. Besides Buxtorf, one 
other honourable exception must, however, be 
made. Solomon Glass, whose Philologia Sacra, 
especially in the improved edition of Dathe, should 
never be absent from the table of the biblical 
student, collected a treasure of syntactical re- 
marks, which, besides their utility for Hebrew 
grammar, had the merit of first bringing the 

* Gensenius, "Geschicbte der Hebraischen Sprache und 
Schrift ;" Leipzig, 1825, pp. 101, 107. 
n2 
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language of the New Testament into relation 
with the Old. 

While the study of Hebrew grammar was thus 
slowly adyancing^ the cognate Semitic dialects^ 
then known by the general name of the Oriental 
languages^ were cultivated with considerable at- 
tention. At the period which, after Grenseninsj I 
have assigned to the termination of the first 
Christian school, the study of them b^an to 
exercise an influence on Hebrew grammar, and 
thus marked the commencement of a second epodi« 
Louis De Dieu, in 1628, first published a com- 
parative grammar of Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Syriac. He was followed by Hettinger (1649), 
and Sennert (1653), who added the Arabic to the 
languages previously compared. The celebrated 
polyglot lexicon of Castell, in its prolegomena, 
farther contributed the Ethiopic or Abyssinian. 

This was a new and important instrument for 
the study of Hebrew grammar; but the syntax 
of these kindred languages was itself imperfectly 
developed, and the application of them was there* 
fore principally confined to the declensions and 
conjugations. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, a more extensive application of one branch 
at least of this comparative philology, was in-> 
troduced by the learned and sagacious Albert 
Schultens. Deeply versed in Arabic literature, 
and having at command a treasure of oriental 
manuscript* in the Leyden library, he devoted 
most of his life to the illustration of Hebrew 
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pluIoI(^7 from these new sources. Great as his 
merits are, his devotion to the system which be 
was the first to introduce^ necessarily led him too 
far. He sacrificed the advanta^es^ which a com- 
parison with all the kindred dialects affords^ to 
his predilection for one. He went farther still; 
for he often neglects the peculiar structure and 
idiomatic uses of the Hebrew language for a paral- 
lelism^ however faint, with Arabic* 

He was the founder of what is called the Dutch 
school in Hebrew philology. As might be ex- 
pected, many of his scholars copied the faults of 
their master, though a few, more judicious, were 
careful to avoid them. While rash Arabisms, as 
they were called, and forced etymologies, disfigure 
the works of Venema, Lette, and Scheid, others, 
like Schroder, have brought a more chastened 
judgment to the study of grammar. The Instu 
ttUiones of this judicious authorf was for many 
years the standard work in Germany, and is, I 
believe, as yet considerably used, and deservedly 
esteemed in England. His syntax is copious and 
accurate, and may be reckoned the best substitute 
by those who have not access to the larger German 
works of Gensenius and Ewald. 

While the Dutch school was in its perfection, 
the Germans were laying the foundation of that 
system which, though not matured so early, was 

• lb. p. 128. 

t "IiMtitxttioQes ad Fundamenta LlngusB Hebraics : " the last 
GrerniMi ed. Ukn, 1792. It was reprinted at OUugow in 1824, 
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the only true and solid method of proceeding; 
This consisted in not attempting to reach at once 
a full and comprehensive system of grammar, but 
in illustrating particular points, either from the 
cognate dialects, or by a collation of numerous 
passages in the Bible itself. Christian Benedict 
Michaelis laudably attended to both methods; 
Simonis, Storr, and numerous others, contributed 
valuable observations towards methodizing the 
Hebrew syntax, and its analogies. Materials were 
thus accumulated at the commencement of this 
century, which only required a learned, judicious, 
and patient investigator, to arrange, discuss, and 
complete them. 

Prom the first school, the modem one differs, 
much in the same manner as the tactics of the 
present day do from those of ancient times. As 
these trained the phalanx, or legion, through a 
maze of manoeuvres which depended chiefly upon 
the exact movements and positions of individuals, 
so the whole system of ancient grammar depended 
upon the minute changes which occurred in every 
single word, upon the complicated evolutions of 
each point, its advance, its retreat, or its charge. 
The modem grammarian, on the other hand, 
neglects not, indeed, these minor movements, but 
bestows his greatest attention on the co-ordination 
of the parts of speech, on the force of the particles 
in every varied circumstance, on the different 
powers of peculiar forms of words, and on the 
mutual dependence of the lesser and greater 
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members of the sentence : — he looks mainly to 
more extensive combinations^ and more important 
effects; 

- The first school^ however, used one advan- 
tage which its successor neglected or despised — 
the Rabbinical grammarians. All, indeed, at the 
beginning, was Jewish, whether in grammar or in 
lexicography ; while, during the following period, 
the Babbins were discarded in both. Forster 
(1557) published his lexicon, ^' non ex Rabbinorum 
commentis nee nostratum Doctorum stulta imita- 
tione ;^' and Masclef determined to purge Hebrew 
grammar of the points, ^^aliisque inventis Ma- 
sorethicis.'' I know not whether his followers 
consider the existence of syntax and con- 
struction in Hebrew as a Rabbinical invention ; 
but those grammars which treat of the lan- 
guage without points, generally unshackle it 
no less of grammatical ties, and thus repre- 
sent the language of inspiration as a speech, 
wherein almost every word is vague and inde- 
terminate, and every sentence devoid of rule 
and fixed construction. 

But be this as it may, the moderns make it a 
point to neglect no source of information, and 
much that is valuable in the grammar and lexico- 
graphy of the present day must be attributed to a 
proper attention to Jewish sources. The grammar 
also of the cognate dialects has improved in like 
manner. The Baron de Sacy has totally changed 
the face of Arabic grammar. Hoffman has left 
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little hope to those who eultivate the field of 
Syriac philology,* t. 

With these principles and these advantages,' it 
was that Oensenius undertook the task of pub- 
lishing a complete Hebrew grammar, which ap* 
peared in 181 7.t This work, with his lexioon^ 
forms an era in biblical literature: though many 
severe strictures were at first passed, it gained 
very general and merited approbation ; and many 
writers hesitate not to consider its author as 
almost monopolizing the Hebrew learning of the 
day. 

I have detained you too long with the history 
of so barren a district of science as Hebrew 
grammar; it is time that I should apply it to 
the object of these lectures. 

The influence of grammar upon the interpre* 
tation of any passage is too obvious to require 
explanation. No modern commentator would 
advance an illustration of a text, without showing 
that the meaning of each word, and its connexioii 
with the passage, warrant the sense which he has 
selected. To demonstrate, on the other hand^ that 
his opinion involves the text in a conflict with the 
established rules of grammar, would be its most 

• Hoffman's work, however, must be considered rather a con- 
sequence of the hfttest advances in Hebrew and Arabic grammar, 
than as a co-ordinate improvement. — <<Qrammatic» Byiium 
Libri tres :" ffaloB, 1827, p. viii. 

+ "Ausfuhrliches grammatisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude der 
Hebr&ischen Sprache, mit Yergleichnng der verwandten Bia- 
lekte:" Zeipo^, 1817, Svo. pp/908. 
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toansweMble refutation. But hence^ you must 
instantly see the importance of having the standard 
raleS; to which erery one appeals, certain and 
Mtiifiictory; and how easily a general grammatical 
caakODL may be hud down^ upon the authority of a 
few instaaioes, which will fatally deprive us of an 
important dogmatical. proofs or give a totally new 
moaning to passages hitherto deemed clear. In 
such a case it becomes our duty to examine the 
imiyersality of the rule; we may have to enter 
into the mmutia of philological discussion ; and in 
vain ahall we aspire to be commentators without 
being grammarians. The progress of study may^ 
therefore^ refute these difficulties^ and regain the 
ground which such partial researches appear to 
have conquered. 

' All this has, in &ct^ happened. When I inform 
yoUj that the most magnificent and most circum- 
stantial prophecy in the Old Testament had been 
denied ; that the dispute concerning it had been 
mainly reduced to a grammatical discussion of the 
force of one little word^ supposed to be the key to 
the entire passage ; that a rule had been framed 
by the standard grammarian whom I have just 
eulogixed^ depriving this word of the only sig* 
nifieation compatible with a prophetic inter- 
pretation ; that, in fine^ the researches of later 
grammarians have overthrown this rule ; you will 
allow that important results may be gained by 
the progress of this study, for the vindication of 
prophecy, and consequently, for confirming the 
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truth of Christianity. For, there could hardly 
be pointed out a passage in the Old Testament 
from which this class of evidence can be fista* 
blished so satisfactorily^ as from the fifty-second 
and fifty-third chapters of Isaiah. Nothings 
therefore, remains for my proof, but briefly to 
sketch out the history of this controversy, making 
it as intelligible as possible to those who are un- 
acquainted with the Hebrew language. 

In the three last verses of the fifty-second, and 
through the whole of the following chapter, are 
represented the character and fate of the Servant 
of God, Perhaps no portion of the same extent 
in the Old Testament is so honoured by quota* 
tions and references in the New; it is the passage 
which divine Providence used as kn instrument 
to convert the eunuch of the Queen of Ethiopia.* 
As early as the age of Origen, the Jews had taken 
care to elude the force of a prophecy which de- 
scribed the Servant of God as afficted, wounded, 
and bruised, and as laying down his life for his 
people, and even for the salvation of all man- 
kind.t Though the Targum, or Chaldee para- 
phrase of Jonathan, understood it of the Messiah^ 
the later Jews have explained it either of some 
celebrated prophet, or of some collective body* 
The modern adversaries of prophecy have gene- 

* Acts viii. 82, 83. 

+ Chap. liii. 12. Compare Mat. xxvi. 28 ; Eom. y. 19 ; 
la. lii. 15: on which see Jahn, "Appendix Hermeneutios,** 
tuo. il. Fieit. 1815, p. 5. 
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rally adopted the latter interpretation, thou^ 
with considerable diversity as to the particular 
application. The favourite theory seems^ that it 
represents^ under the figure of the Servant of 
Qod, the whole Jewish people, often designated 
under that title in Scripture, — and that it is 
descriptive of the suflPerings, captivity, and resto- 
ration of the whole race.* Others, however, 
prefer a more restricted sense, and apply the 
whole passage to the prophetic body. This ex- 
planation has met with an ingenious and learned 
patron in Gensenius.f 

It is true, that this servant of God is repre- 
sented as one individual, but the advocates of the 
collective application appeal to one text as con- 
taining a decisive argument in their favour. This 
is the eighth verse of the fifty-third chapter, ^^ for 
the sin of my people a stroke (was inflicted ^ upon 
hiin,y ^' The pronoun used here is one of rare 
occurrence, found chiefly in the poets (izsb lamo). 
This, it is asserted, is only plural, and the text 
should therefore be rendered, ^^a stroke is in- 
flicted on tkem/* Now, this meaning would be 
absolutely incompatible with a prophecy regard- 
ing a single individual, and is therefore assumed 
as giving the key to the entire passage, and 
proving that a collective body alone can be sig- 

* Eckermann, " Theologische Beytrage," erst. St. p. 191. 
HoBenmtlller, " Jesajse Vaticinia : " Lvps, 1820, vol iii. p. 326. 

f " Philologisch-kritischer und historischer Gommentar iiber 
den Jesaia^" zweiter Tb. : Leiips. 1821, p. 168. 
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nified under the figure of God's servant. Tbe 
prophecy therefore would be totally kmt ; instead 
of a clear prediction of the mission and redemp- 
tion of the Messiah^ we should only have a 
pathetic elegy over the sufferings of the prophets^ 
or of the people ! To this word the learned BoseiH 
miiller appeals in his prolegomena to the chapterj 
for a decisive termination of the contest, and 
supposes the prophet to have used this pronoim 
for the express purpose of clearing up any dif* 
ficulty regarding his meaning.'^ To it Gensenius 
in like manner refers for the same purpose ;t cmd 
he considers it a mere prejudice to render the 
passage in the singular^ as has been done by tfaa 
Syriac version and by St. Jerome.J But Gen- 
senius^ as I have before hinted^ had already pre* 
pared the way for his commentary^ and prevented 
the necessity of any discussion in it^ by framing a 



* "Omnino autem quo minus de singula quadam penosa 
yatem loqui existimemus, illud vetat, quod versu 8, exeunie, 
de ilia, qui loquentes inducuntur, dicunt . . . . ^oj enim eoUedim 
duntaxat pro onj uturpari videbimus ad eum looum, vohiitqiM 
vates ilia voce usus ipse signifioare, miDistrum ilium divinom, da 
quo loquitur, esse certam quandam plurium homintim ejusdem 
conditionis collationem unius personse imagine reprssentatam. 
Qutun igitur omnis interpretation quae dngulari alioai penotm 
hano pericopam acoommodare student, plane sit seponenda," Jbo; 
vhi sup. 330, cf. p. 359. 

t Ubi sup. pp. 168, 188. 

t Erst. Th. erste Abth. pp. 86, 88. The Taigum, Symmachuf 
and TheodoUon, who are not Christian interpreters, render the 
word in the same manner. 
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lule in his grammar^ evidently intended for this 
passage. 

There he has laid down that the poetical pro- 
noon Sob is only plural ; and that though some- 
times referred to singular nouns^ it is only when 
they are collectives. After noticing a certain 
number of examples^ he adds the text under con- 
sideration. " In this passage/' he remarks, " the 
grammatical discussion has acquired a dogmatical 
interest. The subject of this chapter is always 
mentioned in the singular, except in this text, 
bat it is perfectly intelligible how it should be 
changed in ver. 8 for a plural, since, as' appears to 
me certain, that servant of God is the representa- 
tive of the prophetic body.^^^ You see, there- 
fixe, how important a discussion, in itself of small 
consequence, may become ; how the inquiry whe- 
ther an insignificant pronoun is only plural, or 
may be singular, has become the hinge on which 
a question of real interest to the evidence of 
Christianity has been made to turn.t 

♦ Lehrgeb&ude, p. 221. 

t It muBt be remembered tbat tbe discussion of tbis particular 
pvophecy is closely connected witb tbe principle wbetber pro* 
pheey exists at all in tbe Old Testament. It is by sucb special 
ezplikDations tbat rationalists get rid of tbe wbole system of pro- 
phecy, wbereby tbe tmth of Gbristianity is so mncb confirmed. 
HiU passage, moreover, is of peculiar importance in proving tbe 
miBBion of Cbrlst, and bis identity witb the promised king of tbe 
Jews. I must also observe, tbat besides tbe solutions in tbe 
text^ others have been given which secure tbe prophecy, and yet 
leave the pronoun in tbe plural. One is in Jahu, ubi sup, p. 24 ; 
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The grammatical labours of Gensenius were 
not so perfect as to deter others from cultiyating 
the same field. In 1827, a very fall critical 
grammar was published by Ewald, who neces* 
sarily discussed the grammatical rule laid down 
by Gensenius on the subject of this pronoun. 
He brings together more examples, and by an 
examination of their context or parallel passages, 
determines satisfactorily, that this unusual form 
may well bear a singular signification."*^ The 
difficulty against the prophetic interpretation is 
thus removed by one of the most modem gram- 
marians, and all those internal arguments in its 
favour are restored to their native force, by per- 

anotber, I think more conformable to Hebrew usage, in Heng* 
stenberg's ''Christologie des alten Testaments:" Berlin, 1829, 
erst. Th. zweit. Abtb. p. 339. 

* " Kritiscbe Grammatik der Hebraischen Spraebe ausfUbrlioh 
bearbeitet von D. Georg H. A. Ewald :" Leipzig, 1827, p. 865. 
It would be out of place, in a popular lecture, to enter into the 
minute confirmations of a grammatical rule. I will therefore 
observe in this no€e, that, besides the examples given by Ewald 
from Job xxvii. 23, but especially Is. xliv. 15, 17, which is quite 
satisfEkctory, other considerations confirm the singular rendering 
of inb 1. The suffix ^D attached to nouns is certainly singa- 
lar in Ps. xi. 7. — ^Q^^^ ** his face," speaking of God. A plural 
suffix is never referred to the name nVr as a ptva-ale majestcUia 
(Ewald, ib,), and hence Gensenius supposes the use of this suffix 
to have been a mistake of the author's (ubi sup. p. 216). 2. In 
Ethiopic the suffix iQ^ is certainly singular. Lud. De Deu. 
Cint, Sacra, p. 226. Animadversumes in Vet. Test. p. 547. 
This pronoun seems to be common not only to both num- 
bers, but also to both genders, as it seems to be feminine in 
Job xxxix. 7. 
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Beverance in the very study which had been 
brought to confute them. 

Hermeneutics, or the principles of biblical inter- 
pretation^ will scarcely appear to you a science 
more capable of improvement than Hebrew gram- 
mar. Did not the early writers of the Church 
miderstand the sacred volume, and must they not 
have been, therefore, guided by fixed and correct 
rules in its interpretation ? I well understand the 
force of this question, which will receive, perhaps, 
a sufiident answer in what I shall presently say. 
But when I speak of hermeneutics as a science, I 
mean that regular digest of principles and rules 
which qualifies the student to study, with com- 
parative facility, God^s holy word ; and just as 
we have certainly better grammars of the Greek 
and Latin languages than those who spoke them, 
without our therefore claiming to know or un- 
derstand them better than they, so has modem 
diligence collected and arranged with care those 
principles of sacred hermeneutics, founded on 
reason and logic, which are to be found scattered 
in the writings of the ancients, and were applied 
by them when interpreting literally, without re- 
ferring to them as rules. 

I am not afraid of this last assertion being 
disputed. It is true that the fathers often run 
into allegories and mysteries, which the taste of 
the age required, and which conduced to the 
moral instruction of their readers or hearers. 
It is true, that when commenting even literally, 
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they do not always follow those theoretical 
which they have themselyes clearly laid dcmUf 
but prefer appropriate theological discusaiocia;. to 
the less engaging occupation of the schoUssk 
But^ notwithstanding this^ I do not hesitate ^to 
affirm^ that the best principles of biblical intefu 
pretation are to be found in their treatises, and 
the most judicious and acute application of them 
in their commentaries. 

The fathers knew very well the difference be* 
tween literal and allegorical interpretation* St. 
Ephrem^ for instance^ is careful to warn his readers 
when he is going to n^lect the literal for the 
mystical sense.^ Indeed^ Junilius has assured U9i 
that a course^ introductory to Scripture^ was de« 
livered in the Syriac school of Nisibis^ in which 
St. Ephrem lived ; and has given a compendium 
of the principles there taught. These he collected 
from the mouth of a Persian scholar^ and they 
certainly compress in a few words the chief sub* 
stance of modem hermeneutics.t The merit of 
St. Chrysostom as a literal commentator, who 
knows how to use all the pretended improvements 
of modem biblists, is acknowledged by Winer^ a 
critic of the severest schooLJ Nor does he deny 

*See ''Horn Syriacss/' p. 54; and GaaVs Essay on the 
method of commenting followed by St. Ephrem in the '* Memo* 
rabilien" of Paulna^ No. i. p. 65, 8eqq, 

t "De Partibus Divinse Legia," in <<BibUoth. Magna Pai. 
CoL" torn. vi. p. ii. 

t "In iis enim, qnas ad singnlos SS. libros confecit homlliaSy 
nihil antiquins habet, nia sawuum et amgtdomm vei^ormm ^ 
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uneqviTOoal praise to his disciple Theodoret.'^ 
Bat- as I am upon the subject^ you will^ I trust, 
xndiilge me a few moments while I trace an im- 
pcNrtant revolution in the opinions of the moderns, 
and show how the increasing attention to this 
branch of theology has served to vindicate the 
early writers of Christianity. A' few years ago it 
was the fashion to consider the Fathers of the 
Church as devoid of fixed or solid principles of 
interpretation, and their commentaries as a tissue 
of blunders or mistakes. The progress of her* 
meneatics has produced this fruit, among others, 
tliat this prejudice has worn away, and those 
learned and pious men have regained, in modem 
works, that respect and deference which had been 
eo inconsistently refused them. Two examples 
of this change of sentiment will fully justify my 
anertion. 

Of St. Augustine, the candid Emesti has writ- 
ten^ that " had he been acquainted with Hebrew 
and Greek, the greatness and subtlety of his 
gemuB would have raised him to a pre-eminence 
above all ancient commentators.^^t Guarded as 
this praise may be, it is the language of pane- 

mkgronun eommcAwn e loguendi U8U, ex hittoriit, e scriptorum 
dmiigueatterorum eonsiliia explicare, eaque in re idoneam probavit 
•olertiftm, ita fU ti qua parvm reete nihil tamen temert dicHim 
rqperiatwr" — " Pauli ad Gkilatas Epistola Greece, perpetua anno- 
talaooe iUustravit Dr. G. Ben. Winer :*' Lip8, 1828, p. 15. Of 
.wJiai modern commentator can as much be said ? 

* lb. p. 16. 

t ''Inttit. Interp. N. T." Lipt. 1809, p. 342. 
VOL. II. O 
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gyric^ when compared with the unmeasured cen- 
sure and scurrilous language of the elder Bosen- 
fniiller. In his History of the Interpretation 
of Scripture in the Christian Church,"^ whidi 
has been for some years a book of reference in 
Giermany^ he undertakes to discuss the character 
and merits of that holy Bishop. He details the 
wanderings of his youth^ in order to conclude that 
he rather ^^ obscured than illustrated the sacred 
writings;" and that, as "he preferred the autho- 
rity of his master, St. Ambrose, to all the prin- 
ciples of sound reason, it is no wonder that the 
disciple was no wiser than his master.^'t That 
St. Augustine was not unacquainted with the 
principles of interpretation, Bosenmiiller is not 
bold enough to deny ; but his conclusion is " Aa- 
gustinum nomine interpretis vix esse dignom ;"% 
nor does he even allow him that acuteness and 
talent which Emesti so unrestrictedly concedes. 
Such a character of the learned and pious Kshop 
of Hippo, is, however, worthy of a history which 
gives the first rank, among Christian commenta- 
tors, to the heretics Pelagius and Julian ! § 

But a rindicator has not been wanting; and the 
merits of this great father have been diligently 

* ** D. Jo. G«org. Bosenmiilleri Historia InierpretatiMUB lA- 
bromm SS. in Eoolesia Ohriatiana," 5 parts, HUdbturgh and Zeipi, 
1798, 1814. 

t Para Hi. Lips. 1807, pp. 404, 406. 

t '' Augustine is not worthy of the name of an interpreter.'^— 
P. 500, 8eqq, 

§ Pp. 505, 587. 
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caayassed, and solidly demonstrated^ within these 
few years, hy Dr. Henry Clausen. His interest- 
ing little Tolume, publislied at Copenhagen, has 
plaeed the merits of St. Augustine, as a biblical 
seholor, in a mew and honourable light."^ It is 
there proved, that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with Greek to make a useful application of it in 
his. commentaries ;t that he has laid down clearly 
all those principles " which are the stamina and 
firat elements of diaste and sound criticism ;" X 
that he has both difPusdy given, and condensed 
all the best maxims of hermeneutics ; § that by the 
good use of these, joined to his natural sagacity, 
he has been frequently most happy in elucidating 
the obscurities of Scripture, || in confuting, by 
aeeurate research, the erroneous interpretations of 
others;^ and that he has frequently removed dif- 



* "Aurelius Augustinus Hipponensis SacrsB ScriptursB Inter- 
ppM r HaunoBij 1827, Svo. 271 pp. The aathor is a Protestant. 

t Pp. 83, 39 ; of. BosenmUi. 1. c. p. 404. 

X p. 135. 

§ P. 137) 9eqq, St. Augustine names three qualities, with 
wfaioh any one attempting the illustration of Scripture should be 
furnished : 1. A knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek languages 
(mmtia linguarum, or, as he elsewhere explains himself, lingttce 
HdtPeiB et Ormca eognUio). 2. A knowledge of biblical archsBo- 
logy (cognUione remm qvartmdam necessaritun), elsewhere de* 
taiUd as a knowledge of the philosophy, history, physics, and 
ifterature of the BiUe. 3. An acquaintance with the critical 
rsles for discussing the proper reading of the text {cuifuvcuue 

codicnm veritaUquam soUra emendoHonit diligentia proouravii). 

DeDoct. Christ. 1. i. c. i. Clausen^ p. 140. 

II P. 181, Hqq, f P. 207, wqq, 

o2 
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ficnlties by acutely penetrating the -views of the 
inspired writers^ and adducing parallel texts. 

St. Jerome^ the illustrous contemporary and 
friend of St. Augustine^ has been the object of 
still falser obloquy, conveyed in even coarser 
terms. Of him Luther had said, that, instead of 
reckoning him a Doctor of the Church, he oon^ 
sidered him a heretic, though he believed him to 
have been saved through his faith in Christ. He 
adds, '^ I know none among the Doctors to whom 
I am more an enemy than Jerome, because he 
writes only of fasting, meats, and virginity .*'* 
But the elder Rosenmiiller is more definite, and 
more violent in his charges against him as a 
biblical expositor. He scarcely allows him a 
single good quality. According to him, his know* 
ledge of the languages, and of Palestine, is fully 
counterbalanced, by his groundless etymologies, 
his rabbinical subtleties, and his total inability to 
seize the views of his author ! t Nay, these are 
the lightest of his failings ; what erudition he did 
possess, he only employed to pervert the doctrines 
of Christianity, nor can he be considered as pos- 



* " Hieronymus soU nioht nnter die Lehrer der Kliebe 
mitgeroohnet nooh gezfthlet werden; denn er ist ein Ketaer 
geweien ; dooh glanbe ioh, daas er aelig sey daroh dea Glaabea 
an Christum. Ich weiss keinea nnter den Lehrem dem m^ bo 
&ind biD, ab HieronymuB ; denn er schreibt nur von f asiea* 
Speisen, und Jnngfranschailb."—/' Luther's afanroliofate Schrif- 
ten," Th. xxii. p. 2070, ed. Waloh. 

t RotBBintUlar, itbi xup. p. 846. 
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sealing the slightest pretensions to theological 
knowledge !^ 

For a change of opinion among modem scho- 
lars, npon the merits of this Father, we need not 
step beyond the family of his accuser. The 
yomiger Bosenmiiller, by his enlogiums and prac- 
tical approbation, has compensated for the scur- 
rilous and indecent censures of his father. He 
has observed, that the commentaries of this 
learned doctor must be held in the greatest esti- 
mation, on account of the learning with which 
he always supports whatever interpretations he 
embraces.f He is not' content with verbal praise, 
for the constant use made in his commentaries, 
of the exegetical labours of our Father, amply 
shows the sincere estimation in which he holds 

* I trust it wiU be with deserving indignation, that the fol- 
lowing bitter passages are read, by all who value the venerable 
ornaments of early Christianity : — *' Maxime autem dolendum 
est, hano tantum virum eruditione sua tarn turpiter abusum 
aise, ad pervertendam doctrinam Christianam, in sacris Uteris 
traditam, atque ad omnis generis superstitiones defendendas et 
propagandas.*' He then proceeds to attribute to him, ''immo- 
dicnm studio m suas absurd issimas opiniones tuendi, incredibilis 
animi impotentia et superstitio, furor quo abreptus," &c. p. 869. 
-*"£s hactenus dictis satis, ut opinor apparet Sanctum (si 
Biis placet) Hieronymum cum omni sua eruditione Hebraica, 
Grseca, Latina, geographica, &;c. fuisse Monachorum superstitio- 
Biatiraum, omnis verse eruditionis theologies expertem. Ut 
puiois dicamos, religioni plus noouit quam profuit." — P. 393. 

t "Ezechielis Vaticinia :" Lips, 1826, vol. i. p. 26. We may 
fbrgive filial affection, when he refers us to the work of his 
fiither for the character of St. Jerome, whom he himself por- 
trsys 10 differently.— P. 25. 
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them. Through his Scholia on the minor pro- 
phets^ he seldom has occasion to depart from the 
sentiments of his illustrious guide. 

I have detained you long on an early period of 
biblical literature^ because it proves^ that eren the 
history of hermeneutics is an advancing science ; 
and that its advance has served to remove pr^u- 
dices against the early writers of Christianity, and 
to vindicate their character from the rash and 
unwarranted aggressions of the liberal school. 

Having thus shown that, however modern this 
science may be in its code, it is as ancient as 
Christianity in its principles, we must pass over 
the lapse of a thousand years of its history, and 
approach nearer our own times. Upon the revival 
of letters, numerous commentators arose among 
our divines, whose works have shared the obloquy 
heaped upon those of the fifth century. It has 
been esteemed a duty to decry the voluminous 
productions of these diligent, and often sagacious, 
expositors, as a mere mass of literary rubbish, fit 
perhaps, to fill the shelves of a library, but not to 
encumber the table of the student. 

But though they are often too prolix, and tend 
too much to allegorical interpretation, it would be 
injustice to deny, that in the diligent collection 
and discussion of others^ opinions, in a sagacious 
examination of the context and bearing of a pas- 
sage, and in the happy removal of serious diffi- 
culties^ they have cleared the way for their suc- 
cessors, and effected much more than these are 
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always earefal to acknowledge. The commentarj, 
fiyr instance^ of Pradus and Yillalpandus^ on Ese* 
chiel^ which was published at Bome^ from 1596 
to 1604^ is still the great repertory to which every 
modem scholiast most recur^ in explaining the 
difficulties of that book^ and is acknowledged^ by 
the most learned of them^ to be " a work replete 
with Taried erudition^ and most useful to the study 
of antiquity/'* The annotations of Agelli upon 
the Psalms^ published also at Borne in 1606^ have 
been pronounced by the same writer^ after £r- 
nesti, the work of a '^most learned and most 
sagacious author^ who is peculiarly happy in ex- 
plaining the relations of the Alexandrian and 
Vulgate versions/'t Even greater commenda- 
tions are lavished by the learned and ingenious 
Schultens^ upon the Spanish Jesuit Pineda, whose 
notes upon Job {Madrid, 1597) he acknowledges 
to " have eased him of no small part of his la- 
bours/' He styles their author, " Theologus et 
Literator eximius, magnus apud suos, apud nos 
quoque/'t Maldonatus on the Gospels has been 
praised and recommended by Ernesti, though, as 
might be expected, the recommendation is re- 
called in harsh terms, by his annotator Ammon.§ 



* Rosenmtiller, " Eaechielis Vaticiuia," toI. i. : Jjipa, 1826, 
p. 82. 

t " Psalmi," vol. i. : Lip8. 1821, Prflef. (p. 5.) 

t '* Liber Jobi cum nova versione et commentario perpetuo :" 
lug. Bat. 1737, torn. i. Praef. (p. 11). 

§ "Inst. Jut." p. 353. 
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When some years ago it was proposed in Qet* 
many to republish Calmet^s commentaries, the 
very mention of such a scheme excited the ridi- 
cule of the liberal school ,•"**■ yet I have been 
assured by a very sound scholar^ that he had 
compared his notes on Isaiah with Lowth's, and 
had generally found the most beautiful illastra« 
tions of the English Bishop anticipated by the 
learned Benedictine. Another learned friend has 
pointed out to me considerable transcriptions 
from him, in modem annotators^ without the 
slightest acknowledgment.t But no one has pot 
the truth of these observations in a stronger light 
than my late amiable and excellent friend Fio£i 
Ackermann, in his commentary on the Minor 
Prophets.J Through the whole of this work, the 
opinions of the old Catholic divines have been 
collected and honourably mentioned. It is pleas* 
ing to see these writers, whose names it has be^ 
come so unfashionable to quote, once more treated 
with respect; and there is something almost 
amusing in the frequent juxtaposition of Biosen- 
miiller and Cornelius a Lapide, Oedmann .and 
Pigueiro, Horst and De Castro. 

* If I remember rightly, there is a paper on this subject some- 
where in ** Eichhom's Allgemeine Bibliothek." 

t For instaineei RosenmttUer's ** Propbetffi Minores/' vol. ii. 
I/i^, 1813, p. 837} seqq. is taken almost verbatim from Galmet** 
prefiice on Jonas, *'Commentaire littoral/' vol. vi. p. 893, fol. 
Pai*. 1726. 

t ** ProphetiB Minores perpetna annotatione illustratt a Dre. 
P. F. Ackermann :" Vienwit 1830. 
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If I haye wandered into such long digressions 
upon the older commentators^ you will allow that 
the results obtained bear strongly upon my sub- 
ject^ and unite their conclusions with the general 
iaaoe of these discourses. For it will^ I trusty 
hare appeared^ that the study and application of 
hermeneutics^ though not digested into a system, 
have always been followed in the Churchy and 
that the prbgress of the science has removed old 
prejudices, and vindicated the memory of men 
entitled to the respect and gratitude of every 
Christian. 

Erom them I must turn to a very different class. 
After the middle of the last century, Semler gave 
the first impulse to what he denominated the 
liberal interpretation of the Scriptures. A denial 
of inspiration, the resolution of every miracle into 
aa allegory, or a vision, or a delusion, or a natural 
event clothed in Oriental exaggeration, and a total 
denial of prophecy, are the characteristics of his 
school. That belief in inspiration cannot be re- 
quired from, any Protestant divine, Semlar argues 
from the acknowledged principles of all the Be- 
formed Churches;'^ for this impious explanation 
of miracles, actual rules have been laid down by 
Ammon;t and practical applications of them 

* In his preface to " YogeVa Gompendram of Schaltens on 
tha Proverbs :" BaUe 1769, p. 5. 

t **De interpretatione narrationum mirabilium N. T." pre- 
fixed io hit Ernesii, ed. awp. cit. He seems, however, to allow 
some miracles, p. xiv. 
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abound in the works of Eichhom^ Paulas^ G^abler^ 
Schuster^ Bettig^ and many others. But it is 
chiefly on the progress of hermeneutics in the 
interpretation of prophecy^ that I wish to detain 
you a few moments ; because^ by it the old 
Testament principally is connected with the 
evidences of Christianianity. 

Any one accustomed, as you h$ive been, to hear 
the prophecies of the Old Testament treated, not 
merely with respect, but with veneration, must 
be shocked to see with what open liberty they are 
handled by authors of this school. De Wette, for 
instance, never thinks, in his introductory Manual, 
of even noticing the belief that there is such a 
thing as real prediction, in the writings of Isaiah, 
or of his fellow-prophets. The only difference 
between them and the seers of pagan nations is, 
that " these wanted the true and moral spirit itf 
monotheism, by which the Hebrew prophecy was 
purified and consecrated.'^"**" I will not farther 
shock you by following the history of this wretehed 
school, the impieties of which have unfortunately 
so widely prevailed on the Continent, as to be 
openly trught by persons holding theological 
chairs in Protestant universities, and published 
by men who call themselves, on their title-page, 
pastors of Protestant congregations. It will be 
sufficient to state, that the late Professor Eichhom 
reduced to system the rationalist theory of pro- 

* "Lehrbuoh der historisch-kritischen Eioleitnng. Zw«ite 
verbesserte Auflage : " Berlin, 1822, p. 279. 
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pliecy, and pretended to establish a complete 
parallelism between the messengers of the true 
QoA and the soothsayers of heathenism.'^ 

With such principles as these^ we must expect 
to find the interpretation of prophecies dreadfully 
perrerted. Hence^ in many modern commenta- 
ries^ the predictions relating to the Messiah are 
either totally overlooked^ or systematically at- 
tacked. Jahn^ though a rash unsound writer^ did 
■omething towards vindicating and illustrating 
many of them ;t and the prophecies in the Psalms 
Are much indebted to Michaelis for an able de- 
fence.t In Bosenmiiller there is much inequality; 
on some occasions he takes the side of our ad- 
versaries^ as on the 53rd chapter of Isaiah^ and 
in impugning the genuineness of the latter portion 
of that book. On other occasions^ he stands forth 
as a learned and able advocate for the prophetic 
sense; and I need only instance his annotations 
on the 45th Psalm^ and his dissertation on the 
celebrated prediction in Isaiah vii.§ 

The depraved state into which hermeneutical 
science had thus sunk^ was sure to produce a 
reaction^ and through it a return to better prin- 
ciples. This has already in a great measure been 

* ** Binleituog in das Alte Testament/' 4ih ed. : GdUing, 1824, 
vol. iv. p. xlv. 

t *< Appendix Hermeneut. :" Vienna^ 1813, 1815. 

t " Critisches GoUegiam tlber die drei wiohtigsten Psalmen 
▼on Christo : " Frcmkf. & CfdUing, 1769. 

§ '' Jesaje Vaticin." torn. i. p. 292. 
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the case^ and works have appeared, which having 
profited by the great erudition brought into play 
on the other side^ have drawn some good out of 
the mass of evil accumulated on this study. For 
they have fully shown that the learning and inge^ 
unity displayed in attacking divine prophecy, may 
be well enlisted in the better cause, and retain 
all their brilliant, though they lose their dazzling 
power. I will only notice the work of Hengsten- 
berg upon the prophecies regarding Christ, in 
which the series of prophetic announcement is 
analysed and vindicated with great sagacity, and 
solid learning. The doctrines of a suffering 
Messiah, and of Christ^s divinity, as foretold in 
the Old Testament, are admirably exposed; all 
that Rabbins and Fathers, oriental and classical 
writers, can contribute, is lucidly and effectively 
brought together: the objections of adversaries 
are skilfully solved or removed, and a great felicity 
and tact is exhibited in unravelling the sense of 
obscure phraseology ."**" We may, indeed, say, that 
in his hands the very science, which till lately 
appeared ruinous to the cause of inspired tmth) 
becomes a most efficient instrument for itstin^* 
dication. 

Allow me now to give you what I consider an 
example of a higher order of application ; and, 
pardon me if, for a few moments, I depart from 

* ** Christologie dee Alien Testaments, nnd Cominentar fiber 
die Messianischen Weissagungen der Propbeten : " JBerlin, lS29f 
vol. i. parts i. ii. Otber parts bave sinoe been published. 
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the popular form which I have endeavoared to 
preserve throughout these Lectures ; for the sub- 
ject may well seem to merits and certainly re- 
quires more learned disquisition. Among some 
arguments urged by Michaelis for rejecting the 
two first chapters of St. Matthew^s Gospel^ is one 
founded on the following circumstance. They 
contain several references to the Old Testament, 
introduced by the formulas, " all this was done, 
tkiU it might be fulfilled which the Lord spoke 
by the prophets -/^^ "for so it is written by the 
prophet ;^^t "that it might be fulfilled which the 
Lord spoke by the prophet -/'X " then was fulfilled 
tibat which was spoken.^^§ According to him, the 
texts thus quoted do not appear literally to cor- 
respond to the events to which they are applied ; 
«nd he refuses to consider them as mere quota- 
tions, or adaptations, on account of the strong 
forms of introduction. No examples, he observes, 
can be brought, of any phrase, so strong as the 
oneB which I have quoted, being used to intro- 
duce a mere accommodation of a text. He must, 
Aerefore, consider the writer^s meaning to be, 
that the circumstances which he describes, truly 
formed the falfilment of those ancient prophecies. 
Now, proceeding on the principle of private in- 
terpretation, he thinks they cannot be so taken, 
and, as an inspired writer could not have com- 
mitted an error, he will rather attribute those 

♦ Matt. i. 22. t Matt. U. 5. 

t Matt. ii. 15. § Matt. ii. 17. 
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chapters to some other^ and that an uninspired 
author^ than bend these phrases to signify simpfy 
an adaptation of Scripture texts."^ 

It is this objection which I wish to meet. I 
am not going to examine the texts singly, and 
prove that they may well be considered applica* 
ble to the events of oar Saviour^s life ; I wish to 
meet the broad question, and show how the pro- 
gress of Oriental research cuts away the ground 
from under the rationalist's feet, and totalfy 
overthrows the chief argument on which the re- 
jection of those two important chapters has been 
based. 

Most commentators. Catholic and Protestant, 
will be found to agree, that some texts, even when 
thus introduced, may be mere allegations, without 
its being intended to declare that tlie literal fbl- 
filment took place on the occasion described. 
Many writers have taken great pains to prcTR^ 
that even the forms of expression which I havB 
cited, are not incompatible with this idea ; and, 
for this purpose, they have chiefly used tiie 
writings of the Rabbins, and of classical authon. 
Thus, Surenhusius produced a large volume upon 
the forms of quotation used by the Rabbins ; but 
did not adduce a single passage where the word 
fulfilled occurs.t Dr. Sykes asserts, that mch 
expressions are to be found in every page ci 

* Michaelis's " Introduction to the New Testament/' vol. L 
pp. 206, 214, Marsh's translation, 
t Bi/3Xoc caroXXayiic. Amtterd, 1713. 
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Jewish writers; but does not quote one single 
example.'^ Knapp repeats the same assertion^ 
saying, "that the Hebrew and Chaldaic verb, 
160, and the Chaldaic and Rabbinical words, 
fpn, ahD»i and "^oa, signify, to consummate, or 
cot^firm a thing.f He then gives an example 
of the first word, from 1 Kings i. 14, where the 
meaning is only, " I will complete your words/' 
Prof. Tholuck has, indeed, brought several ex- 
amples from the Rabbins to establish this mean- 
ing. The two strongest are these : — ^' He who 
eats and drinks, and afterwards prays, of him it is 
written, ' thou hast cast me behind thy back.' '' — 
" Since the 'yn^m {Shamir, a fabulous animal) has 
destroyed the temple, the current of divine grace, 
and pious men, has ceased, as it is written, Psal. 
xii. S.'' To these he has added a passage from 
the chronicle of Barhebrseus, a Syriac writer of a 
xnudi later age. It simply says — " They saw the 
anger whereof the prophet says, I will bear the 
anger of the Lord, because I have sinned.'^j: 

♦* "Truth of the Cliristian Religion :" Lond. 1726, pp. 206, 296. 

t Georgii Christ. Knapp. " Scripta varii argument! maxioiam 
partem ezagetici et historic! argumenti," ed. 2 : MaHe, 1823, 
torn. ii. p. 523. 

t ** Oommentar zu dem Evangelio Johannis :" ffamb. 1827, 
p. 68. Some years ago this learned professor asked me whether, 
in the course of reading, I had met with passages in Syriac 
writers, calculated to remove these difficulties, and to illustrate 
the phrases in question. I pointed out the examples given in 
the text ; and, at his request, furnished him with a copy, and 
gave him full permission to use them. It is possible, therefore, 
that they may have appeared in some German work which I 
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The force of which words extends no farther than 
this, — " they saw the anger of the Lord/' Mr* 
Sharpe^ and others, have quoted a few passages 
&om Greek classics; but they are &r from 
coming up to the determinate and strong form 
of the phrases in the New Testament.''^ For, 
after all, Michaelis^s observation stands good, 
that none of them equal in force the words, 
'^Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
the prophet/' and his annotator's question re* 
mains unanswered, ^^ was this expression used in 
this sense by the Rabbins ? ^'t 

One example, however, may seem to escape 
this censure. It is a passage quoted by Wetstein, 
from the compendium of St. Ephrem's life given 
in Assemani^s Bibliotheca Orientalia ; where an 
angel thus addresses the saint: — < >Sn\4Z )]> i^'l) 
^▲o |iu:^>^ fA y^t^l^ ii:u&s>^c7i ^^^ — ^'Take 
care lest that be fulfilled in thee which is written, 
* Ephraim is a heifer,' fec.^^t This instance, how- 
ever did not appear to Michaelis satisfactory, 
because, I suppose, it was unsupported by others, 
and on account of its admonitory form.§ 



have not seen ; and I consequently feel it right to mention the 
ciroomstance, lest I should be suspected of taking to myeelf 
credit for any other person's industry. 

* Ap. Home, " Introduction," voL ii. p. 444, note, 

t ''^otes on Michaelis," vol. i. p. 487. 

I "Assem. B. O." torn i. p. 86. "Acta 8. Ephr, Oper." 
torn. iii. p. xxxvi. Wetstein in Mat. i. 22. 

§ Vol. i. p. 214. 
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The field, therefore, may be considered open, 
and worthy to occupy the attention of scholars. 
Now, though it may appear presumptuous, I 
tfaihk I have it in my power to solve the dif- 
ficulty, simply by the course which I have been 
endeavouring to suggest through these Lectures, 
by the prosecution, however feebly, of the very 
study to which it belongs. In endeavouring to 
meet it, I need not premise that I, by no means, 
allow any validity to Michaelis's arguments, or 
mean to admit that the quotations in St. Mat- 
thew's first chapters may not be proved accurately 
applicable to the events there described. On these 
points there is very much to be said ; but I wish 
to waive the long investigation into which they 
would lead us, and simply take up the question 
upon the objector's own grounds, and prove that, 
even granting all that he assumes, he has no 
reason for rejecting that portion of Scripture, or 
impugning the inspiration of its writer. In other 
words, I wish to show, that, even if those texts 
could not be applied to certain events, otherwise 
than by accommodation, the phrases which intro- 
duce them will easily bend to that explanation, 
and so destroy the argument drawn from their 
force. For I will show you, by examples from the 
earliest Syriac writers, that in the £ast similar 
e3q>ressions were used for accommpdating Scrip- 
tural phrases to individuals, to whom the writers 
could not possibly have believed them primarily 
or origitially to refer. 

VOL. II. p 
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1. The phrase "to be fulfilled'' is so nsed^ and 
that in a declaratory form^ and not merely as in 
the instance given by Wetstein. In a fuller life 
of St. Ephrem than the one which he quotes^ we 
have this remarkable passage : — «i*aiQl^^ ^SiS^o 

ZjiclZ]^ .U=K^''And in him was fulfilled the 
word which was spoken concerning Paul to Ana- 
nias : he is a vessel of election to me/' * The 
author is here speaking of St. Ephrem, and clearly 
expresses himself, that the words which he applies 
to him were really spoken of another. But the 
saint himself, the oldest writer extant in that 
language, uses this phrase in a more remarkable 
manner. For thus he speaks of Aristotle: — 

jv^^niii ^oV)>Si ^^^..^ (TiZoa) AV;S>4 <^aia^ 
" In him was fulfilled that which was written con- 
cerning Solomon the Wise ; ' that of those who 
were before or after, there has not been one equal 
to him in wisdom.' " f 

2. The expression, as it is written, or as the 
prophet says,i is used precisely in the same 
manner. St. Ephrem uses it manifestly jto in- 
troduce a mere adaptation of a scriptural text. — 
Voffi |A0 |a^; ^) i^ll] )ou^> w2«&d> Vi>';o:^? 
)£l^ tl\^^ "Those who are in error have 

* "St. Ephrem. Oper." torn. iiL p. xxiv. 

t Senn. i. torn. ii. p. 317. t Matt. ii. 6. 
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hated the source of assistance i as it is written^ 
' The Lord awoke like one who slept/ '' * To see 
the force of this application^ the entire passage 
must be read. I pass over some less decided 
examples^ t and.hasten on. 

8. Even the strongest of all such expressions^ 
^^this is he of whom it is written/' is used with 
the same freedom by these early oriental writers. 
In the Acts of St. Ephrem^ which I have more 
than once quoted^ it is so applied. For example, 
speaking of the saint — 2L»Z) )»qj» ^oiod ^]^ 
ojoi \^9]s \^i]9 — '' This is fie of whom our 
Saviour said, 'I came to cast fire upon the 
earth.''']: In another place the same text is 
applied to him by St. Basil in still more definite 
tenns.§ 

Still further to confirm these illustrations, I will 

* Serm. zzxiii. ady. H»re8. torn. ii. p. 518. To such as are 
oonyeraant with the Syriac language, I would observe, that the 
Latin version translates the word ]'l^i by aTnentes, whereas, 
throughout all these sermons it means wanderers, or heretics. 
Of. pp. 526, 527, 559, &c. By it St. Ephrem seems to mean 
the Manicheans. 

t For instance, in the Acts of St. Ephrem, p. xxv. where, 
however, only a moral precept is cited, which in fact does not 
occur in the Bible. Again, tom. ii. p. 487| where "as it is 
written," introduces a quotation. 

t P. zxxviii. 

§ P. xlviii. He eicpressly says, " This is he of w?u>m our 
Saviour said," &c. ; whereas in the other text, the words in 
italics are understood. Assemani, the translator of this life, 
renders the phra&e by "propterea ipsi accommodcUum iri ilia 
Domini verba," &c. 

p2 
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observe, that the Arabs^ in qaoting their sacred 
book, the Koran, apply it in this manner to passing* 
events. I will give you one or two: instances out 
of many which I have noticed. In a letter from 
Amelic Alaschraf Barsebai to Mirza Schahrockhj 
son of Timur, published by De Sacy^ we. have 
these words : — ^^ We, indeed, if the Most High I^td 
wished it, could not prevail over you ; but he has 
promised m victory in the venerable book of Gk)d, 
saying, 'Then we gave you the advantage over 
them/'^* Which words were clearly spoken of 
a quite di^erent person. The following example 
approaches more to the phrases in question:-—? 

ci-oiJlU ^ 1^ jj^ U <dj^ j^ ^t dy^ji ^y^ ^ 

"We resemble the Prophet, when he says, 'Never 
did prophet suffer what I suffer.' '^ t 

I fear lest this disquisition may have proved 
tedious to many; if so, I will olily request them 
to consider how important its object may well 
appear. For it is directed to wrench out of the 
hands of rash scholars, a pretended argument for 
rejecting two of the most important and beautiM 
chapters of gospel history. It serves, tpo^ as 
another illustration, of how continued application 
to any pursuit is sure to obtain possession of » 
sufficient clue to unravel the difficulties drawn 
&om its lower stages. . ' 

» De Saoy, " Chrefliomathiii Ar»be,v let ed. Arab, tezt^ 
p. 256, vers. torn. ii. p. 825. 
t Humbert, " Anthologie Arabe/' Perns, 1819, p. 112. 
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Desultory as the subjects of which I have 
treated may appear^ they have, I trust, presented 
a variety of points illustrative of the object 
pursued in these Lectures. In every one of the 
members which compose the direct study of the 
Bible, we have seen a natural onward progress ; 
and in every instance the spontaneous consequence 
of that progress has been the removal of prejudice, 
the confutation of objections, and the confirmation 
of the truth. I will only add, that the personal 
and practical application of the various pursuits 
which have been grouped together in this Lecture 
will satisfy any one, that even in that confined 
form they have the same power of development, 
and the same saving virtue. Experience has long 
since satisfied me, that every text which Catholics 
advance in favour of their doctrines controverted 
by Protestants, will stand those rigid tests to 
which modern science insists upon submitting 
every passage under discussion. This, however, 
is the province of dogmatic or polemic theology, 
and therefore must not be intruded upon here. 

The study of God's word, and the meditation 
upon its truths, surely forms our noblest occupa- 
tion. But when that study is conducted upon 
severe principles, and with the aid of deep re- 
search, it will be found to combine the intellectual 
enjoyment of the mathematician with the rapture 
of the poet, and ever to open new sources of edi- 
fication and delight, to some of which I hope to 
open you a way in my next discourse. 
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PART II. 
PROFANE STUDIES. 

Intboductobt Remarks. lUustrationa of particular passages.— 
Collections of oriental customs and ideas from travellers. — 
The growing nature of such illustrations exemplified in Gen. 
zliy. 5, 15. — Difficulties raised by earlier writers ; illustrations 
furnished by later authors. — Luke ii. 4, supposed to be not 
conformable to any known law among the ancients ; difficulties 
removed by a passage of an oriental author.^—Geographical 
elucidations lately made by Messrs. Burton and Wilkinson. — 
Philosophy of Ana, Qeneral remarks on the confirmation it 
gives of the fundamental principles of Christian fiiith, by the 
unity of its conclusions in dififerent countries. — On the oriental 
philosophy. — Its influence on the Jewish doctrines ; Scriptural 
phrases illustrated by Bendsten. — Sabian doctrines ; their use 
in explaining some parts of the New Testament. — Opinions of 
the Samaritans, lately ascertained, remove a difficulty in John 
iv. — Chinese school of Laotseu ; its doctrine of the Trinity 
shown to be probably derived from the Jews. — Indian philo- 
sophy ; excessive antiquity attributed to it ; opinions of the 
modems; Colebrooke, the Windischmann%^Bitter. Supposed 
antiquity of the Ezour Yedam ; the work ^MOovered to be 
modem,'~-3i8torical researches. Serious historical difficulty in 
Is. xxxix. removed by a newly- discovered fragment of Berosus. 
— Attack on the origin of Christian rites, from their resem- 
blance to the Lamaic worship. Discovery, from oriental works, 
of the modem origin of that system. 
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In my last Lecture^ I treated of those illustrations 
of the sacred text which had its own substance 
for their object, whether in the letter or in its 
signification. There are obviously many of an- 
other class, which oriental studies must afford, 
similar to those which we have seen furnished by 
other sciences. In fact, there is no branch of 
literature so rich in biblical vindications and 
illustrations as those studies which I have cha- 
racterized as ^^ Profane Oriental Literature.'^ The 
epithet here given is unfortunately equivocal, and 
I wish we had some other to substitute in its place. 
The term 'profane,' when applied to studies not 
essentially connected with sacred subjects, seems 
almost to cast a reproach upon them. Being 
bften used to express not merely the absence of 
a peculiarly sacred character, but the addition of 
positive unholiness, and applied to express the 
guilt of acts otherwise indifferent, it has unfor- 
tunately the same force in the minds of some, 
when applied to literary pursuits. Among the 
errors of thought which the use of equivocal 
words has introduced, there are few more hurtful^ 
and yet few more common than this. In my con- 
cluding Lecture I may have occasion to notice the 
opposition made at all times by many to human 
learning; for the present I will only observe, that 
they are the epithets by which it has been distin- 
guished from more sacred studies, whidi have 
chiefly led weak minds to their rash decision. 
The names of secular, or human, or still more 
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frofeme learnings have in reality suggested or en- 
ocHirtged the abhorrence which such men have 
felt and expressed for all but theological pursuits. 

These terms^ however, are all relative^ and only 
-firaoied thus strongly to exalt the other^ which 
necessarily excels them^ as all things directed to 
the spirit and its profit, must surpass whatever 
is but the offspring of earth. But wisdom and 
. knowledge, wherever foimd, are gifts of God, and 
the firuits of the right use of faculties by him 
given; and as we find that the Christians of 
former ages scrupled not to represent on their 
most sacred monuments the effigies of men 
whose science or graceful literature had adorned 
the world even in ages of paganism, so may we 
consider the learning of such men well worthy of 
a place among the illustrations and ornaments of 
.the holy religion to which those buildings were 
devoted. 

At the same time, therefore, that I esteem 
iruch pursuits most worthy of our attention, the 
consideration of what I have remarked leaves me 
no scruple in placing among profane literature, 
such illustrations of Holy Writ as may be found 
in oriental writers of the most venerable charac- 
ter^ and of the most holy minds. For I use the 
term in no other sense than as a conventional 
distinctive of a class of learning most useful and 
most oommendable. 

I shall divide the subject of this morning's 
entertainment into three parts; first, I will treat 
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of such particular illustrations as eastern arcliae* 
ology may glean in the East: secondly^ I will 
give a few instances of the influence which our 
growing acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Asia has had upon the vindication of reUgion; 
and thirdly^ I will try to select one or two ex- 
amples of the use to be made of oriental historical 
records. 

The first of these classes has been long justly 
popular in this country. No other nation hu 
sent so many enterprising travellers to explore 
the East; and it was natural to expect that it 
would take the lead in applying the results of 
their observations^ which became a part of its 
literature^ to the illustration of Scripture. Ac« 
cordingly, we have been almost overrun with 
collections from travellers^ of manners^ customs^ 
and opinions existing in Asia^ and tending to 
throw some light upon the biblical narrative. 
Often the examples, which follow the order of 
the books and chapters of Scripture, are quite 
unnecessary, sometimes they are insufficient ; on 
all occasions, they do not possess the value of 
systematic treatises on Scriptural antiquities, in 
which the results are digested, and compared 
with all the passages on which they, seem to bear. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that whatever 
advantage such compilations may present to re- 
ligion and its sacred volume, is necessarily of a 
growing character. The mine is inexhaustible; 
every traveller succeeds in discovering some new 
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coincidence between the ancient and modem oc« 
<mpants of Asia^ and at every new edition^ the 
works to which I have alluded swell in bulk^ and 
increase the namber of their volumes. Burder's 
'^Oriental Customs and Literature/' when trans- 
lated by Bosenmiiller into German^ received 
great and valuable accessions^ which have in 
their turn been translated, and added to the 
original work. I beUeve I should have to add 
to the number of my Lectures, were I to offer 
you the .gleanings which I have made in this 
branch of literature, after the plentiful harvest 
of my predecessors. Well might the Oriental 
Translation Committee pronounce, not only that 
^'the sacred Scriptures abound in modes of ex« 
pression, and allusions to customs, in many cases 
imperfectly understood in Europe, but still pre- 
vailing in the East,'' but also, that many additional 
illustrations might be expected from the publica- 
tion of more oriental authors."^ 

I will select one instance, almost at random, 
which seems to exemplify the increasing nature 
of such researches. 

In Gen. xliv. 5, 15, mention is made of a cup 
in which Joseph divined ; of course, keeping up 
the disguise which he had thought it necessary 
to assume. " The cup which you have stolen is 
that in which my lord drinketh, and in which he 
18 wont to divine And he said to them, Why 

• "Report," Lond, 1829, p. 7. 
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:irould you do so? know ye not that there Is no 
one like me in the scienoe <rf divinifag?'' Noif^ 
formerly this gave rise to such a serious ofajectioni 
that very able critics proposed an alterati(m in the 
reading or translation of the word; for it was 
supposed to allude to a custom completely without 
any parallel in ancient authors. '^ Who/' excUdmi 
Houbigant, **ever heard of auguries taken by the 
agency of a cup ? "* Aurivillius: goes still furthers 
— '^ I acknowledge/' says he, '*^that such an inter- 
pretation might be probable, if it could be proved 
by the testimony of any creditable historian, tbal^ 
either then or at any later period, the Egyptians 
used this method of divination/'t Burder, in the 
first edition of his Orienial Customs, produced two 
methods of divining with cups, given by Saurin 
from Julius Serenus and Cornelius Agrippa, neither 
of them very applicable to this case.j: The Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy was the first to show the ex* 
istence of this very practice in Egypt in modem 
jtdmes, from an incident recounted in Nordon's 
travels. By a singular coincidence, Baram Cashef 
tells the travellers that he had consulted his cup, 
and discovered that they were spies> who bad 
come to discover how the land might best be 
invaded and subdued.§ Thus, we see the condition 

* Note in loe, 

t ** DissertatioDes ad Saoras Literas et Fhilologiam Orientalem 
pertinentes," dotting, and Lips, 179<D/ p. 273. 
X "Oriental Customs," Xond. 1807, vol. i. p. 25. 
$ "Chrestomathie Arabe," Pwiti^ 180^ vol. u. p. 518. 
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complied with on which alone Aurivillius^ half a 
century ago, agreed to be satisfied with the sense 
at present given by the text. In the Revue des. 
deuoif MondeSy for August, 1833, a very curious 
and well-attested instance was given of the use of 
the divining-cup, as witnessed by the reporters in 
I^ypt, in company with several English travellers, 
which bears a character highly marvellous and 
mysterious. 

But so far from its being any longer difficult 
to find a single instance of this practice in Egypt, 
we may say, that no species of divining can be 
proved more common throughout the East. For 
instance, in a Chinese work, written in 1792, which 
contains a description of the kingdom of Thibet, 
among the methods of divining in use there, this 
is given: '^ Sometimes they look into a jar of 
water, and see what is to happen.^'* The Persians, 
too, seem to have considered the cup as the 
principal instrument of augury; for their poets 
constantly allude to the fable of a celebrated 
divining-cup, originally the property of the demi* 
god Dshemshid, who discovered it in the founda- 
tions of Estakhar, and from whom it descended to 
Solomon and Alexander, and formed the cause of 
all their success and glory. Guignaut adds Joseph 
to the list of its possessors ; but I know not on 



• *J Quelquefois ils regardent dang tine jatte d*eau, et voient 
oe que doit arriTer."— :** Nouveau Journal Asiatique," Oct, 1829, 
pt 261. 
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what authority.'^ All these examples suppose the 
augury to be taken by inspection. I will add 
another example of a different manner. This, the 
authority of the oldest Syriac Father, St. Ephrem, 
who tells us that oracles were received from cups, 
by striking them, and noticing the sound which 
they emitted.t Thus, then, we see a growing 
series of illustrations of a passage not many years 
ago considered untenable, from its being nnsup- 
ported by any. 

And having produced this last example from a 
class of oriental literature too much neglected at 
present, I cannot refrain from giving one more 
illustration from it, of a difficulty which I believe 
has not as yet been removed. It is stated in Luke 
ii. 4, that Joseph was obliged to go to Bethlehem, 
the city of David, there to be enrolled and taxed 
with bis virgin spouse, on occasion of a general 
census. This was evidently an obligation ; and yet 
there appears no other example of such a practice. 
Lardner proposes this difficulty, and suggests a 
solution from Ulpian, who tells us that all should 
be enrolled where their estate lies. '' Though 
Joseph,'* says he, " was not rich, yet he might have 
some small inheritance at or near Bethlehem.'*]: 
He was not, however, himself satisfied with this 
answer; because, as he observes, had Joseph pos* 
sessed any land there {ager is the word used by 

* <<0n Crenzer/' torn. i« part i. p. 812. 
V t ** Opera omnia,'* torn. i. Byt. et Lat. : jRmm, HZI, p. 100. 
t "Laidner'e Works/' Imd. 1827, vol. i. p. 281. 
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TJlpian)^ some house would probably have been 
attached to it^ or at least his tenant would have 
received him under his roof. And moreover^ the 
reason given is^ ^' because he was of the house and 
fiunily of David.'' Lardner^ therefore, further 
suggests^ that it was some custom of the Jew^, 
to be enrolled in tribes and families : but there 
could be no necessity for this troublesome method 
of observing it, nor has it been shown that such a 
custom ever existed. But the fact is, we have an 
example of this very practice in the same country 
in later times. Dionysius, in his Chronicle, tells 
us, that ^' AbdalmeUc made a census of the Syrians 
in 1692, and pubhshed a positive decree, that every 
individual should go to his country, his city, and 
his father's house, and be enrolled, giving in his 
name, and whose son he was; with an account of 
his vineyards, his oliveyards, his flocks, his chil- 
dren, and all his possessions." This, he adds, was 
the first census made by the Arabs in Syria.^ 
This one instance is sufficient to take away all 
strange appearance from the circumstance as re- 
corded in the Gospel, and makes it unnecessary 
to assign a reason for it. 

I can hardly give any motive for allowing these 
instances a preference over many others, which 
would have equally shown how this branch of 
oriental pursidts, the inquiry into the habits and 
state, phy9ical and morsd, of the East, goes on 

* Asiepiani, "Biblioth. Orieiitalis/' vol. ii.p. 10^. 
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80 long as it is pursued^ remoying i^ difficnltieSy 
and shedding new light upon Scriptural narra- 
tives. 

To condade this branch of my sabject, I will 
notice the information lately gained upon Scrip- 
ture geography^ by the discoveries in Egyptian 
literature. For instance^ Mr. Burton has nuide us 
acquainted with the Zoan of Numbers (xiii. 22), 
and Ezechiel (xxx. 14), the hieroglyphic name for 
which he has discovered and published.^ In like 
manner, Mr. Wilkinson has cleared up the oon-^ 
troversy respecting the No-Ammon, or No of 
Nahum (iii. 8), Jeremiah (xlvi. 25), and Esechiel 
(ib.) ; for he has proved it to be the Egyptian 
name for the Thebais.f The Septuagint has in- 
deed translated it by Diospolis, the ancient name 
of Thebes among the Oreeks. In fact, the name 
Thebes, or Thebse, is supposed by ChampoUion to 
be the Egyptian word Ttq^i, the head or capital, 
in the Theban dialect. The Hebrew name, No- 
Ammon, is purely Egyptian, and signifies the 
possession or portion of the God Atnunf by which 
the same version once renders it fceplc ''A/ti^c^v 
(Nahum iii. 8)4 

It must not be thought that the department of 

♦ " Excerpta Hieroglyph." No. iv. 

t Communicated by Sir W. Cell, in the " BuUetino delP In- 
stitnto di Corrispondenza Aroheologtcay" Mome, 1829, No. iz. 
pp. 104—106. 

t "Handbach der biblischen Alterthamsknnde^'^ or "Bib- 
lische Geographie, von E. F. K, BosenrntLller/' Zeipi. 1828, 
dritter Band/ p. 2Sf9. 
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biUieid illastration onwhich I have so long dwelt, 
has been entirely in the hands of snch popular 
writers as I have before alluded to. On the con- 
tnoy^ the natural histcurj of the East has been 
ptofoandly studied, since the time of Bochart and 
OchiuSj bj Oedman and Forskal, with wonderinl 
sueoess; the manners and costumes of the Jews 
hftte received invaluable light from Brann and 
Sdn6der; nar, we have a v<dume by Bynseus, 
replete with much curious erudition^ de calceis 
Hebneorum, — on the shoes of the Hebrews. But 
let Bs pass forward to more important subjects. 

The philosophy of the East may be viewed in 
flumy li^ts, and in each reflects differently upon^ 
sacred truths. We may simply consider the phi- 
loaophy of different nations as the characterizing 
indieatioii of their mind, as that distinctive which, 
in reference to the operations of their under- 
standings, takes the place held by the outward 
features in regard to their characteristic passions. 
Every national philosophy must necessarily bear 
the impress of that peculiar system of thought 
which nature or social institutions, or some other 
modifying cause, has stamped upon the mind ; it 
win be mystical, or merely logical, profound or 
popular, abstract or practical, according to the 
character of tifought prevalent in the people. 
The experimental philosophy which we owe to 
BaooDy is the exact type of the habit of thought 
pervading the English character, from the highest 
meditations of our sages to the practical reasoning 

VOL. II. Q 
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of the peasant. The abstracting and contem- 
plative, half-dreaming mysticism of the Hindoo, 
is no less the natural expression of his habitual 
calm and listlessness^ the flow of bright deep 
thought, which must be produced in one who sits 
musing on the banks of his majestic streams. 
Where there are many sects, we may rely upon 
most of them professing foreign, and often un- 
congenial, doctrines. Hence arise those almost 
contradictory appearances in some parts of the 
best Greek philosophies, that admission of great 
truths, and yet the weakness of proofe, which we 
meet in their sublimest writer. 

But hence it follows, that when we see all the 
philosophical systems of nations quite distinct in 
character, perfectly unlike each other in their 
logical processes, arriving at the same conse- 
quences, on all great points of moral interest to 
man, we are led to a choice of one of two 
conclusions; either that a primeval tradition, a 
doctrine common to the human species, and con- 
sequently given from the beginning, has flowed 
down to us through so many channels ,* or else, 
that these doctrines are so essentially, so naturally 
true, that the human mind, under every possible 
form, discovers and embraces them. Ancient 
philosophers concluded, from the consent of man- 
kind in some common belief, that it must be 
correct ; and thus did prove many precious and 
important doctrines. By the deeper study of the 
philosophy of many nations, we have advanced 
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the force of this reasoning an immense step ; for 
we now can tell the grounds on which they re- 
ceived them. Had we met one system in which 
the future and perpetual existence of man^s soul 
was denied^ and the denial supported by processes 
of reasonings conducted on principles perfectly 
independent of foreign teaching, we certainly 
should have felt before us a difficulty of some 
weight to overcome. But when we find the mys- 
ticism of the Indian arriving at the same con- 
clusion as the synthetic reasoning of the Greek, 
we must be satisfied that the conclusion is correct. 
In the portions of the Akhlak e Naseriy a Persian 
work upon the soul which Col. Wilks has trans- 
lated, all the questions relating to that portion of 
man are discussed with marvellous acuteness; 
and though &om some resemblance to the Greek 
philosophers, the translator thinks the reasoning 
is borrowed from them,"**" it seems to me that the 
turn of thought, and form of argumentation, dis- 
play a decidedly original character. 

Thus have we gained an additional force for 
our convictions upon points of belief essentially 
necessary, as the groundwork of Christianity, and 
still further developed by its teaching. But there 
are several systems of Asiatic philosophy, which 
come into close contact with the Scriptures, from 
their being alluded to in it, or perhaps attacked ; 

* '" Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland," vol. i. pp. 514, seqq. : Lond, 1827. 
Q 2 
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and which^ being known^ maj throw considerable 
light upon particular passages. 

The principal of these is what is commonly 
known under the name of the oriental pkUosopkg. 
This consists of that peculiarly mysterious system 
which formed the basis of the old Persian religioil, 
and from which the earliest sects of Christianity 
sprang up ; the belief in the conflict between 
opposite powers of good and evil^ and in the 
existence of emanated influences^ intermediate 
between the divine and earthly natures; and the 
consequent adoption of mystical and secret terms^ 
expressive of the hidden relations between tiiese 
different orders of created and uncreated beings* 
This philosophy pervaded all the East: there caa 
be no doubt but that its influence was felt among 
the Jews at the time of our Saviour^s coming> and 
that in particular the sect of Pharisees held much 
of its mysterious doctrines. It penetrated into 
Oreece^ affected greatly the Pythagorean and 
Platonic philosoplues^ and acted on the people 
through the secret religious mysteries. In many 
of its doctrines it approached so near to the trudiy 
that the inspired writers were led to adopt some 
of its terms to expound their doctrines. Henoe 
it is^ that our great acquaintance with t^is system 
of philosophy^ from the greater attention paid to 
it^ has tended to confirm and illustrate many 
phrases and passages formerly obscure. For in- 
stance^ when Nicodemus either understood not^ or 
not to understand^ our Lord's ezj^nssion 
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thfit be must be ^' bom again/^ we should be rather 
iaeUned to think such an expression by no means 
easjr^ and to consider the censure as severe; 
^' Art thou a master in Israel^ and understandest 
myt theae thin^ ? '' ^ But when we discover that 
this was the ordinary figure by which the Pharisees 
tiiemselvee expressed^ in their mystic language^ 
the act of becoming a proselyte^ and that the 
phraae beloiB^gs to that philosophy^ and is used by 
the Brahmana of such as join their religion ; f we 
9i onoe perceive how euoh an obscure phrase 
should have be^i well understood by the person 
t» whom it was addressed. Bendsten has care*- 
fuUy c(^Uected such ancient inscriptions as contain 
mystical allusions drawn from this hidden philo^ 
lophy^ and has produced several illustrations of 
pltraises in the New Testament.^ It may suffice 
tQ 8ay> that such expressions as Hffki and ehark^ 
mw, the flesh and the spirU, the representation 
c£ ^be body as a vessel or tabernacle of the soul^ 
images so beautifully adapted for expressing the 
purest doctrines of Christianity^ as none other at 
ihsA time could be> all have been found to belong 
to this philosophy^ and have thus lost the obscu^ 
nkf wherewith they used to be reproached. 
But to come to one particular sect or modifi-* 

* John iii. 3. 
. . t^ See tlie «,9lihor*8 " Lectures on the Real Presence : " Zond. 
1886, p. 95. See Windischmann's "Philosophic," Ac. p. 558. 

t In the ** Miscellanea Hafnenala^" torn. i. : Copwkag, 1816, 
p. 20. 
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cation of this system; a curious elucidation ha^ 
been obtained of a difficult portion of the New 
Testament, by our acquaintance with a sect of 
Gnostics yet existing, but of whom little or 
nothing was known till the end of the last cen- 
tury. From a small treatise, of no great cele- 
brity, published above a hundred years ago by 
F. Ignatius a Jesu, a missionary in Asia, Europe 
first became acquainted with a semi-Christian 
sect, settled chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Sassora, evidently descended from the ancient 
Gnostics, but having a peculiar veneration for 
St. John the Baptist."**" They are called Nasareans, 
Sabians, Mendeans, or disciples of John. The 
last is the name they give themselves. Evidence 
is not wanting to prove that they have existed 
from the earliest ages; and the whole of their 
belief is grounded upon the oriental philosophy, 
the system of emanations from the Deity. Prof. 
Norberg was the first who made this strange 
religion better known, by publishing, not many 
years ago, their sacred book, the Codex Adam,' 
or Codex Nasar8eus.t It is written in a peculiar 
character and dialect of very corrupt Syriac, and 
is extremely difficult to be understood. Their 
principal work, which Norberg so much desired 
to see published, is yet inedited. It is an im- 

* Ignatius a Jesa, ''Narratio OriginiB et Erronim Christiano- 
rum S. Johannis." 

t '' Codex NasarseuB Liber Adami appellatus/* torn. i. : 
Hafnioi, No date. 
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mense roll covered with curious figures^ and is 
called their Divan, The original copy is in the 
Museum of the Propaganda; from this I have 
had two facsimiles made^ whereof one is in my 
possession^ and I have brought it for your inspec- 
tion ; the other I have deposited in the Library of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

It had been well known that St. John^ in his 
writings^ entirely attacked Gnostic sects^ princi- 
pally those known by the name of Ebfonites, and 
Cerinthians. This circumstance explained many 
expression^ otherwise obscure^ and led us to 
understand why he so constantly insisted upon 
the reality of Christ's being in the flesh. It was 
evident that the first chapter of his gospel con- 
tained a series of aphorisms directly opposed to 
their tenets. For instance^, as these Gnostics 
maintained the existence of many -^ons, or ema- 
nated beings inferior to God, one of which they 
called " the Word/' and another " the only be- 
gotten/' another " the light/' &c. ; and asserted 
the world to have been created by a malignant 
spirit ; St. John overthrows all these opinions, by 
showing, that only One was born from the Father, 
who was at once light, the word, and the only 
begotten, and by whom all things were made."**" 

But there were other things in this sublime 
prologue, not so easily explained. Why is the 
inferiority of the Baptist so much insisted upon ? 

* St. IreD8eu8 "Adv. Haeres." lib. i. o. i. § 20. 
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why are we told that lie vas not the li^ht^ hut 
only a witness to the light ; and why ia this twice 
repeated ? Why are we told that he was a mere 
man? These reiterated assertions most have been 
directed against some existing opinions, which 
required confutation as much as the others : yel 
we knew of no sect that could i^ppear to have 
suggested them. The puhlication of the Sahian 
books has, to all appearance, solred the diffi* 
culty. 

When the Codex Nasarseus was first publisbedi 
several learned men applied its expressions to the 
illustration of St. John's gos^I. The evidencae 
for this application was at first considered strong,*^ 
but was afterwards^ particularly, if I remember 
rightly^ by Hug^ reacted as of small weight. Still, 
on looking over the book, I think we cannot IhI 
to be struck with opinions, manifestly ancienti 
which seem exactly kept in view by tlie Apostle^ in 
the introduction to his gospel. First, the marked 
distinction between light and life ; secondly, the 
superiority of John the Baptist to Christ; thirdlji 
the identification of John with ^^ the light/' 

The first of these errors was common, p^hapSi 
to other Gnostic sects; but in the Codex Nasa* 
raeus, we have the two especially distinguished lus 
different beings. In it the first emanation from 
God, is the king of light ; the second, fire ; th^ 
third, water; and the fourth, life.f Now, this 

* Michaelis.. '* Introdaotion," vol. iii. pp. 285, Hqq. 
t Kofberg, p. viii. 
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emrftt! >St»f John rejects in the fourth yerse^ where 
be aays, "and'the light was life." The second 
^nror, that John was supmor to Christy forms the 
femdirtoeatal principle of this sect Its members 
sa» callaAMende Jahia, disciples of John, from 
tins rvery caroamstance. And an Arabic letter from 
tbd MarOnite Patriadrdi in Syria, published by 
Norbcarg, tells us that they worship John before 
Christ,^ whom they earefally distinguish, from 
^ the life/' In the third place they identiij John 
with " the Hght/' These two last errors will be 
at once brought home to them, by one passage, 
whidb I take without selection, upon opening the 
book. '^ Going forward and coming to the prison 
of Jesus, the Messiah, I ask, ^ Whose place of 
confinement is this?' I was answered, ^ It over- 
i^adows those who have denied the life, and fol« 
lowed the Mesdiah/ '^t The Messiah is tiien 
supposed to address the narrator in these words : 
^^ Tcil us thy name, and show us thy mark, which 
thou receivedst from the water, the treasure of 
qdiendour, and the great baptism of the light. ^^ 
And on seeing the mark, the Messiah adores him 
four times, j: After this, the souls that are with 
him ask permision to return into the body, for 
three days^ that they may be Imptized in the 
Jordan, " in the name of this man who has passed 
abore him.''§ Here, then, we have John and his 

* Notes to tbe Preface. t Tom. ii. p. 9. 

t Ih. p. 11. 

i Ii, p. 18. ** In nomine liigiiB yiri qtii t& preeteriit." 
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baptism saperior to Christ; the Messiah^ distin- 
guished from "the light/\ and the baptism of 
John called "the baptism of the Light/' Now, 
we can hardly fail to observe, how pointedly the 
evangelist contradicts every one of these blas- 
phemous opinions, when he tells us, that in Christ 
'^ was life ;" that John " was not the light, but 
only a witness to it " {w. 7, 8) ; and that John 
was inferior to Christ, according to his own tes- 
timony. And on this point, the very words of the 
gospel seem selected to meet the error. " John 
beareth witness, and crieth out, saying : * This was 
he of whom I spake, ?ie that shall come after me 
shall be preferred before me, because he was be- 
fore me' '^ {v. 15). 

That the opinions of this strange sect have been 
much changed in the lapse of ages, we have every 
reason to suppose; but their conformity to the 
Gnostic system, and some historical evidence, 
prove that the religion is not modem; indeed^ 
it seems to have sprung from those who only 
received the baptism of John. At any rate, the 
publication of these documents, and our better 
acquaintance with this sect, have shown opinions 
to have existed among the Gnostics, exactly cor- 
responding to the errors condemned by St. John. 
Expressions, which before were unintelligible, 
have thus become clear; and the series of appa- 
rently unconnected propositions, or axioms,which 
compose his proeme, and which seemed unneces- 
sarily to insist upon points to us of little interest. 
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have been shown to point at blasphemous doc- 
trines confuted in the gospel. 

Another example of a difficulty being cleared 
away, by our becoming acquainted in modern 
times^ with the opinions of an oriental sect, may 
be drawn from the Samaritan literature. This 
sect sprung *from the Jews, in part at least, at an 
early period of their history ; and acknowledged, 
as is well known, no sacred books but those of 
Moses. Their religious hatred to the Jews was 
violent; and as they never could be united to- 
gether in friendship, so does it appear improbable 
that one sect would have ever borrowed opinions 
from the other. In the fourth chapter of St. John, 
a Samaritan woman professes her belief that a 
Messiah would speedily come (v. 25) ; and after- 
wards the inhabitants of the city publicly avow 
the same expectation {w. 39, 42). Does not 
this seem highly improbable? For, surely, the 
Pentateuch alone could hardly have ftirnished 
groimds for so rooted and general a belief. This 
difficulty increases when we reflect, that the only 
passage in those books, which could appear to 
suggest the doctrine with sufficient clearness, is 
not interpreted by them of the Messiah. I allude 
to Deut. xviii. 15 ; " The Lord thy God shall raise 
up unto thee a prophet, &c., which Gensenius, 
in his essay on the theology of the Samaritans, 
has shown they do not apply at all to his coming."**" 

* "De Samaritanorum Theologia :" ffalcB, 1822, p. 45. 
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And yet we have uow ^evy evidence thai we ean 
desire upon this point. For, the Samaritan9> wlw) 
are reduced to about thirty houses in Naploua^yet 
profess to expect such a Messiah under the name 
of Hathab. In the last century, a correapondenoe 
was entered into with them, far the purpoae of 
clearing up tbk question i it was published by 
Schnurrer,'^ and the result is precisely sacb an we 
eould desire^ to confirm the gospel narratiye. This 
conclusion has beeo «tiU £Eupther illustrated by t^ 
Samaritan pqems in the Bodleian library, which 
QenaeniuB has published, For in them the ^ w^ 
pectation of a Messiah seems clearly es:pve9Bed.t 
Tbusi, tjien, ia an important illqstration obtained 
by our modern acquaintance with the doefemea 
of this remnant of the Samaritans, for a passage 
otherwise presenting some difficulty. 
Having seen the influence exerciaed by foreign 

* £iohhcvn^s<<BibHsdbf^Bep«rtoriiini,"ix. Th, B* 2T, Tkm 
had been other fimilar correqxjodepoes between the few r^nAi|^* 
ing Samaritan^ and Soaliger, Liidol^ and the University of 
Oxford. See Be &acj, '* M^mohre sur TEtat actnel des Sama^ 
ritainsy** p. 47. 

t " Carrainft SaAiaritaiia e oodicibus LondineBaihat «i Q^b^ 
thania :" Xip«. 1824, p. 75. Qn the objections made by sey^^ 
reviewers, Gdosenius is not disposed to enforce the allusioA to 
the Messiah in this verse, and allocs that it may be diffeii^enfly 
inttrpreted. BxA, knowing that the w^rd there ii»ed, Bathaht 
** the converter/' is tho Samaritan name Sor ^he Messiah, t^ovf 
seems no reasoi) to depart from his original interpretation. At 
any rate, his commentary placos our proofs of the expectations 
of a Redeemer among the Samaritans upon a more secure footing 
than ithad before. 
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piiilosophj upon the expressions^ and ocmse- 
quently upon the ezplanatiou^ of Scripture^ let 
Q9 torn the tables^ and see if from this we can 
throw anj light upon the philosophy of other 
oriental nations^ and thereby remove objections 
made against our religion; and by this course 
W8 sfaall return to the oriental philosophy, from 
mdiich we have somewhat wandered. 

An extraordinary resemblance had been dis- 
oovered between some of the most mysterious 
^Qigmas of Christianity, and expressions found in 
this philosophy. Some traces of a belief in a 
Xnnity, you are probably aware^ may be found 
in Plato^s celebrated epistle to Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Philo, Frodus, Sallustius the philoso-. 
pher, and other Platonists, contain still clearer 
indications of such a belief. It was agreed that 
it could only be derived from the oriental philo- 
sophy, in which every other dogma of Flatonism 
is to be discovered. 

Ibe progress of Aadatic research placed this 
supposition beycmd controversy. The Oupwekhat, 
a Persian compilation of the Yedas, translated 
and published by Anquetil Duperron, contains 
many passages in still clearer unison with Chris- 
tian doctrines than the hints of the Ghreek philo- 
sophers. I win only quote two from the digest 
of this work, made by Count Lanjuinais: — "The 
toard of the Creator is itself the Creator, and 
the great Son of the CreaXor J'— "Sat"' (that is, 
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truth) " is the name of God, and God is trabrat, 
that is, three making only one."* 

From all these coincidences, nothing more 
ought to be deduced, than that primeval tradi- 
tions on religious doctrines had been preserved 
among different nations. But instead of this 
conclusion being drawn, they were eagerly seized 
by the adversaries of Christianity, and used as 
hostile weapons against its divine origin. Dupuis 
collected every passage which could make the 
resemblance more marked, not even neglecting 
the suspicious works of Hermes Trismegistus, 
and concluded that Christianity was only an 
emanation of the philosophical school which had 
flourished in the East, long before its divine 
Founder appeared.f 

But if one did borrow this doctrine from ano- 
ther, it must now be acknowledged, that the very 
research, which extended still farther this con- 
nection between the different philosophic schools 
of the East and West, has discovered the stock 
from which they all originally descended. China, 
too, is now proved to have possessed its Platonic 
school ; and the doctrines of its founder, Laotseu, 
bear too marked a resemblance to the opinions 
of the Academy, not to be considered an offspring 
of the same parent. The early missionaries had 

* "Journal Asiatique:" Par. 1828, torn. iii. pp. 15, 83. The 
name Oupnekhat is a corraption of the Indian Upanishad. 

t " Origine detous les Cultes :" Pctria, Tan m. vol. v. pp. 283, 
teqq. 
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presented the public with some extracts from his 
writings^ and some account of his life. The former^ 
however, were incomplete, the latter was mixed 
with fable. To Abel-Bemusat we are indebted 
for a satisfactory and highly interesting memoir 
upon both.* Not only are the leading principles 
of Platonism expressed in his works, but verbal 
coincidences have been traced in them by this 
learned orientalist, which cannot be explained 
without admitting some connecting link between 
the Athenian and - Chinese sages.f The doctrine 
of a Trinity is too clearly expounded in his writ- 
tings to be misunderstood ; but in one passage it 
is expressed in terms of a most interesting cha- 
racter. 

" That for which you look, and which you see 
not, is called/; that towards which you listen, 
yet hear not, is called Hi (the letter H) : what 
. your hand seeks, and yet feels not, is called Wei 
(the letter V). These three are inscrutable, and 
being united, form only one. Of them the supe- 
rior is not more bright, nor the inferior more 

obscure This is what is called form without 

form, image without image, an indefinable Being! ^ 
Precede it, and ye find not its beginning ; follow 
it, and ye discover not its end.*' J 

* " Mdmoire snrla Vie et les Opinions de Lao-tseu, Philosophe 
Chinois da VI. si^le avant notre hre, qui a profess^ les opinions 
oommnn^ment attributes k Pythagore, k Platon, et h lenrs dis- 
ciples :" Parii, 1828. 

t See pp. 24, 27. t P. 40. 
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It is not necessary to comment at any ksigth 
upon this extraordinary passage^ which obvioasly 
contains the same doctrine which I have quoted 
£rom other works. I need only remark^ with 
Abel-Bimusat^ that the extraordinary name given 
to this Triune essence^ is composed of the thi^ 
letters I H Y; for the syllables expressed in the 
Chinese have no meaning in that language^ «nd 
are^ conseqaenliy, representative of the mere let- 
ters. It is^ ther^ore^ a foreign name^ and we 
shall seek for it in vain anywhere except among 
the Jews. Their ineffable name^ as it was caQed, 
which we pronounce Jehovah^ is to be met, vari* 
ously distorted, in the mysteries of many beati»en 
nations ; but in none less disfigured than in this 
passage of a Chinese philosopher. Indeed, it 
could not have been possibly expressed in his 
language in any manner more closely approach- 
ing to the original.'^ 

The learned French orientalist is fiar from seeing 
any improbability in this etymology. On the cmi- 
trary, he endeavours to support it by historic^ 
arguments. He examines the traditions, often 
disguised imder fables, which yet exist among the 
followers of Lao-tseu; and concludes, that the 



* laut is probably the Greek form approaching nearest to the 
trne pronttnciation of the Hebrew name. Even prononaoing the 
Chioese word aocording to its syllables, I-hi-wei, we haTe a 
nearer approach to the Hebrew le-ho-wa, as the oriental Jews 
rightly pronounce it, than in the Chinese word Cfai-li-su-tQ-su, 
to its original Christua, 
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long journey which he made into the West, can 
only have taken place before the publication of 
his doctrines. He does hesitate to suppose that 
his philosophical journey may have extended as 
&r as Palestine; but though he should have 
wandered no farther than Persia, the captivity 
of the Jews, which had just taken place, would 
have given him opportunities of communing with- 
them.^ Another singular coincidence of his his-, 
tory is, that he was nearly contemporary with 
Pythagoras, who travelled into the East to learn 
the same doctrine; and perhaps brought to his 
own country the same mysteries. 

With these conclusions of Abel-Remusat, au- 
thors agree, of no mean name, whether we con- 
sider this a question of philosophy or philology. 
Windischmann, whom* I have before quoted, and 
of whom I shall have occasion again to speak, 
seems to consider the grounds given by Abel" 
Remusat for his opinion, as worthy of great con- 
sideration.t Klaproth, in like manner, defends 
his interpretation against Pauthier's strictures; 
observing that, though he does not think it pro- 
bable that the name Jehovah is to be found in 

* EffectiYenieiit, si Ton veut examiner lea choses ifens pr^- 
jug^, il n'y a pas d'invraisemblance h. supposer, qu*un philosophe 
Chinois wt voyag^ dfes le VI"« sifecle avant notre fere, dans la 
Pene ou dans la Syrie" (p. 13). One tradition among bis fol- 
lowers is, that, before his birth, his soul had wandered into the 
kingdoms west of Persia. 

t " Die Philosophie im Fortgang der Weltgeschichte," Erst. 
Th. : Bonn, 1827, p. 404. 

VOL. II. R 
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Chinese^ he sees no impossibility in the idea^ and 
maintains that his learned friend^s interpretation 
has not been solidly answered.* 

This instance renders it sufficiently probable, 
that^ if any connection be admitted between the 
doctrines delivered to the Jews^ and those which 
resemble them in other ancient nations^ these 
derived them from the depositories of revealed 
truths. It satisfies us^ that in other instances 
similar communications may have taken place; 
and there is an end to the scoffing objections of 
such writers as I before quoted, that Christian 
dogmpis were drawn from heathen philosophy. 

Let us now, after these partial applications, look 
at the general progress made by one branch of 
research in oriental philosophy, which long used 
to be employed as a formidable weapon against 
Scripture. You will remember how the Hindoo 
astronomy and chronology, exaggerated to an 
excessive degree, were found to have come down 
wonderfully in their pretensions, and that I re- 
served for this place, the examination into the age 
of philosophical literature in India. I need not 
say, that the unbeKevers of the last century did 
not confer a more reasonable antiquity on those 
sacred books of the Indians, wherein are contained 
their philospophical and religious systems, and 
which are well known by the name of the Yedas : 
in fact so extravagant an antiquity was attributed 

* " M^moire sur TOrigine et la Propagation de la Doctrine da 
Tao," p. 29. 
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to them^ that the writings of Moses were repre- 
sented as modem works in comparison with them. 
It mast^ therefore^ be a matter of some interest to 
ascertain how far this opinion has been confirmed 
or confuted by the great progress made in our 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature. 

The first consideration which must strike us^ 
18^ that works of this character are the most easy 
to invest with appearances of age ; since a certain 
simplicity of manner^ and mysticism of thought, 
will lead the mind to attribute to them an anti- 
quity which cannot be tested, as in the other 
branches of literature or science, by dates or scien- 
tific observations. But, at the same time, we may 
farther remark, that when other portions of a 
nation^s literature have been proved, in spite of 
high pretensions, to be comparatively modern, 
any other class, which shared their unmerited 
honours, may also, with great show of justice, be 
made partaker of their degradation, and con- 
demned to aspire no higher than its associates. 
Thus, therefore, the moral philosophy of the 
Hindoos, having been considered a part of the 
very ancient literature of India, may well, in part 
at least, yield to those investigations which have 
deprived the rest of its fancied antiquity. 

But specific researches have not been wanting; 
and they present much more detailed and striking 
results. And first, let us take the extreme most 
favourable to our opponents. The authority of 
Colebrooke will be considered perfectly compe- 
R 2 
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teat to decide qtiHGTstions eoimected with Sanskrit 
literature; and he certainly baa never shown a 
disposition to underrate its importance ttnd Tahiei 
Now^ be takes as the basis of his calcalatioms^ the 
astronomical knowledge displayed in the Yedas; 
and concludes &x»m sUch 4ata as it presents^ that 
they were not composed earlier than fbuartten 
hundred years before Christ."* This, yon will say^ 
is a great antiquity; but, after all, it does nort go 
back^ by nearly two hundred years, to the age of 
Moses, and the time when the arts had reached 
their maturity in Egypt. 

There is a more recent investigation into this 
question, which seems to me still more remarkable 
for its results, no less than interesting £rom the 
character of its author. This is Dr. Frederiek 
Windischmann, whom I hare a real deUght in 
calling my friend, not merely on account of his 
brilliant talents, and his profound acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature and philology, but £Eur 
more on account of qualities of a higher order, 
and of a more endearing character, and fmr virtac^ 
which will be one day an ornament to the ecde-* 
e&astical state to which he has devoted his future 
life. Free from the remotest idea of either ex- 
aggerating or diminishing the antiquity of these 
books, which he has minutely studied, he has 
ingeniously collected all the data which they 
afford for deciding their true age. Now, what 

* "Asiatic ReBearches/' vol. vii. p.28i. 
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.striked US particularlj in his inyestigatioii^ is^ hovr 
Hianifestly the struggle of Sanskrit philologerA 
myw isix) prevent their fayonrite literature being 
depressed too lovr, and how^ instead of claiming, 
on its behalf, in the spirit of older writers, an 
unnatural term of ages, they contend with eager- 
ness, to have it raised to a reasonable period 
before the Christian era. The course of argument 
feUowed by my amiable young friend, is simply 
this. The Institutes of Menu appear, from in- 
ternal evidence, to have been drawn up before 
the custom of self-immolation was prevalent, at 
least completely, throughout the peninsula of the 
Gbinges. As we learn from Ghrecian writers of the 
time of Alexander, that this rite was then prac** 
tised, this work must have been composed anterior 
to that age. Now the Institutes suppose the 
existence of the Vedas, which are therein quoted, 
and said to have been composed by Brahmah.'^ 
The argument, as thus stated, does injustice to 
the great acquaintance manifested by the young 
author with the minutiae of the language and the 
contents of these sacred volumes. Every position 
is supported by a profusion of erudition, which few 
can fully appreciate. The same must be said of 
the remainder of his arguments, which princi* 
pally consist in proving, by philological disquisi<- 
tions, interesting only to the initiated, that the 
style of the Vedas is much more ancient than 

♦ " Frederici Henr. Hug. Windischmanni Sancara, sive de 
Theologumenis Vedantioorum :*' BonrUB, 1833, p. 52. 
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that of any other work in the language.^ Still 
the conclusions to which he comes are nowise 
definite ; they allot a high antiquity to the Yedas^ 
but not such as can startle the most apprehensive 
mind. 

After doing so little justice to this learned 
author^ I fear it is less in my power to render a 
proper tribute to the labours of his father, whose 
reputation in Europe as a philosopher, must raise 
him above the necessity of any preUminary re- 
marks from me; especially as, in making them, I 
should certainly appear to be carried away by my 
feelings towards him, as an admiring and revering 
friend. The work of this extensive and profound 
scholar, which I have already quoted to-day, has 
arranged, in the most scientific and complete 
manner, all that we know of Indian philosophy. 
He does not so much consider it chronologically, 
as inquire into its internal and natural develop- 
ment, and endeavour to trace through every part 
of the systems which compose it, the principles 
which animated it, and pervaded all its elements. 
Now, in this form of investigation, which requires 
at once a vast accumulation of facts, and an intel- 
lectual energy, that can plunge into their chaos^ 
and separate the light from the darkness, Win- 
dischmann has been, beyond all other writers, 
successful . The epochs of the Brahmanic system, 
he examines by the doctrines and principles which 
they contain ; and his results are such as, while 

♦ Pp. 68, 9eqq, 
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they attribute great antiquity to the Indian books, 
bring them forward as confirmatory evidence of 
what is described in the inspired records. For 
the earliest epoch or period of Brahmanic philo- 
sophy exhibits, according to him, the exact coun* 
terpart of the patriarchal times as described in 
the Pentateuch.* 

But there is another author of deserved reputa* 
tion among the historians of philosophy, who is 
far from being disposed to admit the claims 
or the arguments advanced by orientalists in 
favour of this high antiquity. Bitter, professor 
in the university of Berlin, has sifted, with great 
acuteness, all that has been advanced on its behalf. 
The astronomical reasonings, or rather conjec- 
tures, of Colebrooke, he rejects, as not amounting 
to any positive or calculable data;t and he is 
inclined to concede very little more force to the 
arguments drawn from the apparent antiquity of 
Indian monuments, or the perfection of the San- 
skrit language. For, he observes, the taste for 
colossal monuments is not necessarily so ancient, 
seeing that some have been erected in com- 
paratively modern days: and language receives 
its characteristic perfection often at one moment, 
and cannot form a sure criterion of antiquity, 
unless relatively considered by epochs discoverable 

* *' DiePhiloBophie im Fortgang der Weltgeschichte, " Zweites 
Bach, pp. 690, seqq. 

t "Geschichte der Philosophie," 1 Th. : Hamburg, 1829, 
p. 60. 
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within itself.^ The entire reasoning pursued by 
Bitter^ tends more to throw down the supposed 
antiquity of Indian philosophy, than to build up 
any new theory. However, his conclusion is,, that 
the commencement of true systematic philosophy 
must not be dsd:ed further back than the reign cf 
Vikramaditja, about a century before the Christian 
era.t 

Before quitting the subject of Indian philoso* 
phical works, I will give you an example of thft 
facility with which men, who took pride in being 
called unbelievers, swallowed any assertion which 
seemed hostile to Christianity, In the last cen- 
tury an Indian work, extremely Christian in its 
doctrines, was published by Ste, Croix, under 
the title of the Ezowr Vedam.X Voltaire pounced 
upon it, as a proof that the doctrines of Chris-^ 
tianity were borrowed from the heathens, mA 
pronounced it a work of immense antiquity, com- 
posed by a Brahman of Seringham.§ Now, hear 
the history of this marvellous work. 

When Sir Alex. Johnston, was Chief Justice isi 
Ceylon, and received a commission to draw up a 
code of laws for the natives, he was anxious to 
consult the best Indian works, and, among the 
rest, to ascertain the genuineness of the Ezour 
Vedam. He therefore made diligent search in 

* P. 62. t Pp. 120, 124. . 

X " Ezour Vedam, ou Ancien Commentaire du Vedam :" Tver- 
dm, 1728. 
§ " Sifecle de Louis XV." 
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tbe soutbem provinces^ and inquired ftt the moet 
celebrated pagodas^ particularly that of Serin* 
gham; hut all in vain. He could learn no tidings 
of the .Brahman^ nor of the worii which he 
was said to have composed. Upon his arrival at 
Pondicheriy^ he obtained permission from the 
governor^ Count Dupuis^ to examine themanu* 
scripts in the Jesuits^ library^ which had not been 
disturbed since they left India. Among them he 
discovered the Ezour Vedam, in Sanskrit and 
French. It was diligently examined by Mr. 
Ellis, principal of the College at Madras; and 
his inquiry led to the satisfactory discovery, that 
the original Sanskrit was composed in 1621| en^ 
tirely for the purpose of promoting Christianity, 
by the learned and pious missionary, Kobert De 
Nobilibus, nephew of Card. Bellarmin, and near 
relative to Pope Marcellus II.* 

From, philosophy, we may now proceed to 
exami^ie what has been done for religion by the 
progress of oriental history ; and I shall content 
myself with one or two examples. ^ 

. The thirty-ninth chapter of Isaiah informs us> 
that Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, sent an 
embassy to Ezekiah, king of Judah. This king of 
Babylon makes no other appearance in sacred 
history ; and even this one is attended with no 
inconsiderable difficulty. For, the kingdom of the 
Assyrians was yet flourishing, and Babylon was 

* ''Aaiatioltesearches/' vol. xiv. " British CathoHo Colonial 
Intelligencer," No. ii. : Lond, 1834, p. 168. 
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cnHf one of its dqpendendes. Only nine jem 
b^ire, Salmmnanaor, the Astfrimm monafdi, is 
nidtoluiTetnaisportedtlieinliafaitaaits otBaiflam 
to othor parts ;* and "WaniwirHj not many yean 
after^ was carried ca^?e to BiAfbm by the king 
a{As9yria.f Again, the prophet Micfaeas, about 
this Tery period, speaks of the Jews being carried 
away to Babylon, while the Assyrians are men- 
tioned as the enemies whom they have principally 
to fear4 

All these instances inoontestably prove, that at 
the time of Ezekiah, Babylon was dependent on 
the Assyrian kings. Who, then, was this Mero* 
dach-Baladan, king of Babylon ? If he was only 
goremor of that city, how coold he send an 
embassy of congratolation to the Jewish soverrign, 
then at war with his liege lord? The canon of 
Ptolemy gives ns no king of this name, nor does 
his chronolc^ appear reconcilable with sacred 
history. 

In this darkness and doubt we must have 
continued, and the apparent contradiction of this 
text to other passages would have remained inex- 
plicable, had not the progress of modem oriental 
study brought to light a document of the most 
venerable antiquity. This is nothing less than a 
fragment of Berosus, preserved in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius. The publication of this work, iu a 
ect state^ from its Armenian version, first 



fi (4) Beg. vii. 24. f 2 Chron. xzziii. 11. 

X Mic. iv. 10 ; cf. v. 6, 6. 
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mide vs acqua inte d villi it;* and GeDaeninB^ 
whom I haTe ao often quoted as ofqpoaed to us 
in opinion, I haTe nov the pleasore of citing, 
as the anthor to whose inge nuity we owe its 

applicaticMLt 

This interesting fragment infiarms ns., that after 
Sennadierib's farother had goremed Babylon, as 
Assyrian Tioemy, Aoses nnjnstly possessed him- 
self of die sofReme command. After thirty days 
he was mmdered by Herodach-Baladan, who 
usurped the sovereignty for six months, when he 
in his turn was killed, and socceeded by Elibos. 
But, after three years, Sennacherib collected an 
&]™y> g<^ve the usurper battle, conqaered and 
took him prisoner. Having once more reduced 
Babylon to his obedience, he left his son Assordan, 
the Essarhaddon of Scripture, as governor of that 

ISiere is only one apparent discrepancy be- 
tween this historical fragment and the Scripture 
narrative; for the latter relates the murder of 
Sennacherib, and the succession of Essarhaddon 
before Merodach-Baladan's embassy to Jerusa- 
lem. | But to this Gensenius has well replied, 
that this arrangement is followed by the prophet, 
in order to conclude the history of the Assyrian 
monarch, which has no further connection with 
his subject, so as not to return to it again. 

* "Buaebii Chronicon :" Vend, 1818, torn. i. p. 42. 
t "Commentar uber den Jesaia," Erst. Th. 2 Abth. pp. 999, 
9eqq. % Itoiah xxxvii. 38« 
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By this order also, the prophecy of his marder. 
is more closely connected with the history of its 
Ibilfilment.^ Bat this solution^ which supposes 
^me interval to hare elided betwe^i Sennas 
cherib^s return to Nineveh and his deaths is Ten* 
dered probable by the words of the text itself, — 
*^ He went and returned, and abode inNmevek; 
find it came to pass/^ &c. ; and moreover becomes 
certain from chronological arguments. For it is 
iisertain, that Sennacherib^s expedition into Egypt 
must have been made in his first or second year 
(714 B.C.) ; since the twentieth chapter of Isaiah 
mentions Sargon as reigning just before thii; 
event (716). Now, according to Berosus, at the 
conclusion of the above-quoted fragment, Sen^ 
nacherib reigned eighteen years before he was 
murdered by his sons. He must therefore have 
survived, by many years, his return to Ninevjrii.t 
The account of Berosus, that the Babykman 
revolt happened in the reign of Sennacherib^ ii 
thus nowise at variance with the sacred text; 
and this only difficulty being once removed, thd 
fragment clears up every possible objection to its 
accuracy. ^ 

For we have it perfectly explained how ther^ 
was a king, or rather a usurper, in Babylo]i> at a 
time when it was in reality a provincial city of ihB 
Assyrian empire. Nothing was more probaUs'^ 
than that Merodach-Baladan, having seized the 

^, * laaiahxxxTii. 7. 

''CtonseDlus,'' p. 1002 ; cf. the Table, 2 Th. p. 560. 
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tbxene^ sbonld endeavour to unite himself in league 
and amity with the enemies of his master^ against 
vhom he had revolted. Ezekiah, who, no less 
than himself, had thrown off the Assyrian yoke,"^ 
and ivas in powerful alliance with the king of 
£gypt, would be his first resource. No embassy, 
on Hie other hand, could be more welcome to the 
Jewish monarch, who had the common enemy in 
his neighbourhood, and would be glad to see a 
diversion made in his favour, by a rebellion in the 
veary heart of that enemy's kingdom.f Hence 
axose that excessive attention which he paid to 
the envoys of the usurper, and which so offended 
the prophet Isaiah, or rather God, who through 
him foretold, in consequence, the Babylonian 
eaptivity4 

Another instance of the advantage which the 
progress of oriental historical research may bring 
to matters of religious interest, is afforded us by 
the. light lately thrown upon the religious worship 
of Thibet. When Europe first became acquainted 
with this worship, it was impossible not to be 
struck with the analogies it presented to the re- 
ligious rites of Christians. The hierarchy of the 
Lamas, their monastic institutes, their churches, 
and ceremonies, resembled ours with such mi- 
nuteness, that some connection between the two 

♦ 2 (4) Reg. xviii. 7. 

t From what has been said in the text, it appears probable 
that the revolt in Babylon took place during Sennacherib's ex- 
pedition against Judea and Egypt. 

X Isaiah xxxix. 2, 5. 
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seemed necessarily to have existed. '' The early 
missionaries were satisfied with considering La* 
maism as a sort of degenerate Christianity^ and as 
a remnant of those Syrian sects which once had 
penetrated into those remote parts of Asia/'* 

But there have been others who have turned 
this resemblance to very different purposes. "Fre- 
quent mysterious assertions and subdued hints, 
in the works of learned men/' says a lamented 
orientalist, to whose memoir on this subject I 
shall have to refer just now, " led many to doubt 
whether the Lamaic theocracy was a remnant of 
Christian sects, or, on the contrary, the ancient 
and primitive model, on which were traced simi- 
lar establishments in other parts of the world. 
Such were the views taken in the notes to Father 
D'Andrada's Journey, to the French translations 
of Thunberg and of the Asiatic Researches, and 
in many other modem works where irreligion has 
sought to conceal itself under a superficial and 
lying erudition." t "These resemblances," says 
Malte-Brun, " were turned into arguments against 
the divine origin of Christianity." J In fact we 
find these analogies affording matter for peculiar 
merriment to Volney. § 

* Abel-R^musat, " Aperyu d'un M^moire intitule RechercheB 
Chronologiques sur TOrigine de la Hidrarchie Lamalqne, "re- 
printed in "Melanges Asiatiques :'* Paris, 1S25, vol. i. p. 129. 

t lb, note 2. « Mflanges," p. 182. 

t " Pr^is de la G^graphie XJniverselle : " Paris, 1812, vol. iii 
p. 681. 

§ "Rninea :" Paris, 1820, p. 428. 
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At first these objections were only met by 
negative answers. It was well argued by Fischer, 
that no writer, anterior to the thirteenth century, 
gives a hint of the existence of this system, nor 
could any proof be brought of its antiquity. But 
it had been the fashion to attribute an extravagant 
date to all the institutions of Central Asia, upon 
the strength of plausible conjecture. The venerable 
age given to this religious establishment, was in 
perfect accordance with Bailly^s scientific hypo- 
thesis regarding the same country, and formed a 
natural counterpart to the romantic system which 
made the mountains of Siberia or the steppes of 
Tartary, the cradle of philosophy. Since that 
period the languages and literature of Asia have 
made a wide step ; and the consequence has been, 
the thorough confutation of these extravagant 
hypotheses from the works of native writers. 

Abel-Bemusat is once more the author to whom 
we are indebted for this valuable exposition. In 
an interesting memoir, he has made us acquainted 
with a valuable fragment preserved in the Japan* 
ese Enq/clopadia, and containing the true history 
of the Lamaic hierarchy. Without this, we should 
perhaps have been for ever left to vague conjec- 
tures ; with its assistance we are able to confute 
the unfounded, though specious, dreams of our 
assailants. The god Buddha was originally sup- 
posed to be perpetuated upon earth, in the person 
of his Indian patriarchs. His soul was transfused 
in succession into a new representative chosen 
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from any caste ; and so confident was the trustee 
of his divinity^ that he possessed an amulet agaiiut 
destruction^ that he usally evaded the sufferings 
of age by ascending a funeral pile> whence^ like 
the phcenix^ he hoped to rise into a new life. In 
this state the god remained till the fifth century of 
our era^ when he judged it prudent to emigrate 
from Southern. India> and fix his residence in 
China. His representative received the title of 
preceptor cf the kingdom; but only added, like 
the later khalifs at Bagdad, a religious splendour 
to the court of the celestial empire. 

In this precarious condition the succession, 
of sacred chiefs was continued for eight more 
centuries, till, in the thirteenth, the house of 
Tchingkis-khan delivered them from their de- 
pendence, and invested them with dominion* 
Voltaire has said^ that Tchingkis-khan wa» too 
good a politician to disturb the spiritual king- 
dom of the Grand Lama in Thibet;^ and yet, 
neither did a kingdom then exist in Thibet, nor 
did the high priest of Shammanism yet reside 
there, nor was the name of Lama yet an appella^ 
lion. For, it was the grandson of the conqueror 
thirty-three years after him, who first bestowed 
sovereignty on the head of his religion ; • and, as 
the living Bhudda happened to be a native of 
Thibet, that country was given him for his govern- 
ment. This was the mountain of Pootala, or 

* " Philosophie de THistoire ; Essaie sur led Moeura." Abel- 
lusat, p. 137. - .- 
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Botala^*^ made the capital of this religious king- 
dom^ and the term Lama, which signifies a priest> 
first applied as a distinctive title to its ruler. 

This account of the origin of the Lamaic dy-* 
nasty accords perfectly with another interesting 
document lately brought before the public. This 
is a description of Thibet^ translated from the 
Chinese into Russian^ by the Archimandrite^ 
P. Hyacinth Pitchourinsky ; t and from the 
Russian into French^ with corrections upon the 
original^ by JuUus Elaproth.j: From this docu- 
ment we learn that Tchingkis-khan overran that 
country^ and established a government which 
comprised Thibet and its dependencies. The em* 
peror Khoubilai^ seeing the difficulty of govern^ 
ing this distant country, devised a method for 
rendering it submissive, which was conformable to 
the usages of the people. '^ He divided the coun- 
try of the Thou^pho into provinces and districts; 
appointed officers of different degrees, and sub<> 
jected them to the authority of the Ti-szu (pre* 
ceptor of the emperor). At that ^m^y Bhdchbah^ 
or Pagba, a native of Sarghia, in Thibet, held 
this office. At the age of seven years he had 
read all the sacred books, and comprehended 
their most sublime ideas, for which reason he was 
called the spiritual child. In 1260 he received 

* See the " Nouveau Journal Asiatique," Oct, 1829, p. 273^ 
note 1. 

t St. Petersburg, 1828; 

t In the '' NouTefto Journal Aaiatique/' Attg, and Oct. 1829. 
VOL. II. 8 
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the tide of Jdng of the great and precious law, 
and a seal of oriental jasper. Besides these^ he 
was invested with the dignity of chief of the 
yellow religion. His brothers^ his children^ and 
descendants^ have enjoyed eminent posts at court, 
and have received seals of gold and oriental 
jasper. The court received Bh&chbah with dis- 
tinction, entertained towards him a superstitious 
faith, and neglected nothing which could con- 
tribute to make him respected.^'* 

At the time when the Buddhist patriarchs first 
established themselves in Thibet, that country 
was in immediate contact with Christianity. Not 
only had the Nestorians ecclesiastical settlements 
in Tartary, but Italian and French rdigious men 
visited the court of the Khans, charged with im* 
portant missions from the Pope, and St. Lewis of 
France. 1%ey carried with them church orna- 
ments and altars, to make, if possible, a favour- 
able impression on the minds of the natives. For 
this end, ihey celebrated their worship in prcr 
senoe of the Tartar princes, by whom they were 
permitted to erect chapels within the predncts of 
the royal palaces. An Italian archbishop, sent 
by Clement Y., established his see in the capital, 
and erected a church, to which the faithful w^e 
summcmed by the sound of three bdla, and where 
they beheld many sacred pictures painted on the 
wdls.t 

* ''Noayeaa Journal Asiatique," AuguBt l'!829, p. 119. 
f Abd-R^iunti p* 188. Compare Assemani, inf, cU, 
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Nothing was easi^ than to induce many of the 
▼ariona sects which crowded the Mongul eoart to 
admire and adopt the rites of this religion. 8ome 
members of the imperial house secretly embraced 
Christianity, many mingled its practices with the 
profession of their own creeds, and Europe was 
alternately delighted and disappointed by reports 
of imperial conversions and by discoveries of their 
falsehood."^ It was such a rumour as this, in 
reference to Manghu, that caused the missions 
of Bubriquis and Ascellino. Surrounded by the 
celebration of such ceremonies, hearing from the 
ambassadors and missionaries of the West, accounts 
of the worship and hierarchy of their countries, 
it is no wonder that the religion of the Lamas, 
just beginning to assume splendour and pomp, 
should have adopted institutions and practices 
already familiar to them, and already admired by 
those whom they wished to gain. The coincidence 
of time and place, the previous non-existence of 
.that sacred monarchy, amply demonstrate that the 
religion of Thibet is but an attempted imitation 
of ours. 

It is not my province to follow the learned 
academician in the later history of this religious 
dynasty. It has continued in dependence on the 
Chinese sovereigns till our days, at one and the 

* " Afisemani Biblioth. Orient." torn. iii. part ii. pp. oooclxzx. 
seqq, " Di Marco Polo e degli altri Yiaggiatori Yeneziam piil 
illastri Dissertazioni del P. Ab. (afterwards Cardinal) Znrla : " 
Vm. 1818, vol i. p. 287. 

8 a 
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same time revered and persecuted, adored and 
oppressed. But its claims to antiquity are for- 
feited for ever, and its pretensions as a rival, still 
more as the parent of Christianitj, have been fully 
examined and rejected. 

I have prolonged my disquisition so far, that 
I must forego the many reflections which its sub- 
ject might well suggest. But it would be unjust 
to take leave of it without alluding to the proud 
pre-eminence which our country is taking in the 
prosecution of these studies; and if our education 
have not qualified us, like our continental neigh- 
bours, for such deep research into the abstruser 
parts of Asiatic literature, we are at least learning 
to contribute those vast means which Providence 
has placed at our disposal, towards bringing tq 
light much which otherwise would have remained 
concealed. It would, indeed, be disgraceful to 
us, if, in after-ages, the history of all our colonies 
should present to the inquiring philosopher, only 
pages ruled into balances of imports and exports, 
and statements of annual returns to our national 
coffers ; or, if the annals of our mighty empire in 
India should present nothing better than a com- 
pound establishment of commercial and military 
agents, passing through varied scenes of mer«> 
cantile warfares and kingly speculations. It is, 
indeed, an honour to our national character, and 
the greatest proof of its moral energies, that so 
much has been done by those whose professions 
led necessarily at variance with literary and 
ific. pursuits ; and 1 kaoHT uot whether the 
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public discredit will not be hidden by the honour 
reflected from the personal merit of so many 
illustrious individuals. For posterity will not fail 
to observe, that while the French, in their Egyp- 
tian expedition, sent scientific and literary men, 
to accompany their army, and bring home the 
monuments of that country, England has needed 
not to make such a distinction ; but found among 
those who fought her battles and directed her 
military operations, men who could lay down the 
sword to take up the pen, and record for us every 
interesting monument, with as much sagacity and 
learning, as though letters had been their sole 
occupation.* But still there is a hope of a higher 
national feeling ; and the foundation under royal 
patronage of the committee for the translation of 
oriental works has already greatly increased our 
stock of oriental lore. It has interested in these 
pursuits, those who otherwise could hardly have 
been led to patronize them ; it has cheered many 
a scholar who otherwise would have drooped in 
silent obscurity; and it has encouraged many, 
who otherwise would not have felt the necessary 
strength, — 

*' Eoam tentare fidem, popolosque bibentes 
Euphratem — 

Medorum peoetrare domos, Scythiosque recessus 
Arva super Gyri ChaldaBique ultima regni, 
Qua rapidus Ganges, et qua Njssseus Hydaspes 
Accedunt pelago." {Luccm, viii. 213.) 

• The author's lamented Mend, Colonel Tod, was among the 
number. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Object of this Lecture. — Character of the oonfirmatoiy Evidence 
obtained through the entire oourse, arising from the variety of 
tests to which the truth of religion has been submitted. Con- 
firmed from the nature of the facts examined, and of tiie 
authorities employed. Auguries thence resulting for the fix- 
ture. — Keligion deeply interested in the progress of every 
science. — Opponents of this opinion. First, Timid Christians ; 
confutation of them by the ancient Fathers of the Church. 
Second, the enemies of religion in former and in hter timiss. 
— ^Duty of ecclesiastios to apply to study, with « view of 
meeting all objections ; and of all Christians, in proportion 
to their ability. — Advantages, pleasure, and method of such 
pursuits. 

I HAVE now accomplished the task on which I 
entered, encouraged by your kindness. I pro- 
mised to pass through the history of several 
sciences, and to prove by that simple process, 
how their progress has ever been accompanied 
by the accession of new light and splendour to 
the evidences of Christianity. I promised to treat 
my subject in the most unostentatious manner, to 
avoid such exemplifications as had already found 
their way into elementary books upon the subject, 
and to draw my materials, as much as possible. 
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from works which were not directed to a defence 
of Christianity. 

And now having, to the best of my small ability, 
discharged my duty towards you, it may be given 
us to rest a little, and look back upon the course 
we have followed ; or like those who have jour- 
neyed together awhile, sit down at the end of 
our travel, and make a common reckoning of 
what we have therein gained. Our road may 
have seemed in part to lie over barren and 
uninteresting districts; I have led you through 
strait and toilsome ways, and perhaps some- 
times have bewildered and perplexed you; but 
if, while we have kept company, you have to 
complain of having found but an unskilful guide, 
be in his turn may perchance rejoin, that he has 
found but too much encouragement, to prolong 
his wanderings, and too much indulgence to have 
easily discovered his going astray. Bat there has 
been sufficient variety, at least in the objects 
which have passed under our observation, to make 
compensation for the labours of our journey ; and 
we have throughout it kept one great point in 
view, which sooner or later could always bring 
us back to our right track, and give a unity of 
character, and uniformity of method, to our most 
devious wanderings. And by looking for one 
moment upon this again, we shall be able, in a 
few moments, to run over the road through which 
our course hath led us. 

And first, I may naturally be asked, what 
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addition I consider mjrself to have made to the 
eridences of Christianity. Now, to this question I 
should reply with most measured reserve. I hold 
those evidences to be something too inwardly and 
deeply seated in the heart, to have their sum in- 
creased or diminished easily by the power of out- 
ward considerations. However we may require and 
use such proofs of its truths^ as learned men have 
ably collected, when reasoning with the opponents 
of Christianity, I believe no one is conscious of 
clinging to its sublime doctrines and its consoling 
promises, on the ground of such logical demon- 
stration ; even as an able theorist shall show you 
many cogent reasons, founded on the social and 
natural laws, why ye should love your parents, 
and yet both he and you know that not for those 
reasons have you loved them, but from a far holier 
and more inward impulse. And so, when we once 
have embraced true religion, its motives, or evi- 
dences, need not longer be sought in the reasonings 
of books, they become incorporated with our holiest 
affections ; they result from our finding the neces- 
sity for our happiness, of the truths they uphold ; 
in our there discovering the key to the secrets of 
our nature, the solution of all mental problems, 
the reconciliation of all contradictions in our ano- 
malous condition, the answer to all the solemn 
questions of our restless consciousness. 

Thus is religion like a plant, which drives its 
roots into the centre of the soul ; having in them 
fine and subtile fibres, that pierce and penetrate 
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into the solidest framework of a well-built mincl, 
and strong knotty arms that entangle themselv^ 
among the softest and purest of our feelings. And 
if without it also put forth shoots and tendrik 
innumerable, wherewith^ as with hands, it i^pre^ 
hends and keeps hold of mundane and wble ob-. 
jects, it is rather for their benefit and omameat 
than from any want of such support I nor does it 
from them derive its natural and necessary vitality. 
Now, it is with this outward and luxurious growth^ 
that our husbanding hath been chiefly engaged^, 
rather than with its hidden foundations and roots ; 
we have, perhaps, somewhat extended its benefioud 
connections ; we have sometimes wound it round 
some decayed and neglected remnant oi ^cient 
grandeur; we have stretched it as a garland to some 
vigorous and youthful plant, and mingled the 
fruits of its holiness with less wholesome bearing, 
and we have seen, how there is a comeliness and 
grace given to both, by the contact; how it may 
cast an interest and an honour, and a beauty 
over what else were useless and profane. And we 
may also, by this partial tilling, have given to the. 
plant itself some additional energy and power ta 
strengthen. 

In other words, these lectures have been mainly 
directed to watch the relation between the evi- 
dences of Christianity and other pursuits ; to traee. 
the influence which the necessary progress of these 
must have upon the illustration of the former. 
With the true internal proofs of the Christian re* 
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ligibn^ we haye not dealt : but^ by remoWng objee* 
tions against the external form of manifestation in 
vhich this religion appears^ and against the docu- 
ments in which its proo& and doctrines are re- 
corded^ and against many of the specific events ' 
therein registered^ we may in some measure hope, 
that the native force of those grounds of evidence 
will be something increased and fitted tor receiving 
a more powerful development in our minds. This 
consideration admits of many di£Ferent views, and 
leads the way to many even more important con-^ 
dusions which will form the subject of this my 
last address. And first, I will say a few words 
upon the direct application of what has been, 
hitherto treated, to the general evidences of 
Christianity, and to the vindication of those sacred 
documents whereby the principal evidences are 
authentically enforced. 

The great difference between specious error, 
and a system of truth, is, that the one may present 
certain aspects, under whidi if viewed, it gives na 
appearance of fault ; it is like a precious stone 
that has a flaw, but which may be so submitted 
to the eye, that the play of light, aided by an 
artful setting, may conceal it; but which, when 
only slightly turned, and viewed under another 
angle, discovers its defect. But truth is a gem 
which need not be enchased, which, faultless and 
cloudless, may be held up to the pure bright light> 
on any side, in any direction, and will everywhere 
display the same purity, and soundness, and beanty. 
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The one is an impure ore, that may resist the itction 
of several re-agents brought to act upon it^ but in 
the end yields before one of them : the other is as 
annealed gold^ which defies the powesr of every 
successive test. Hence^ the more numerous the 
points of contact which any system presents to 
other orders of intellectual or scientific research^ 
the more opportunities it gives of assaying its 
worth ; and assuredly^ if it no ways suffer by their 
continued progress towards perfection on different 
sides, we must conclude, that it hath so deep a root 
in the eternal truth, as that nax^ht created can 
affect its certainty. Nothing has been oftener 
attempted than thp forgery of literary {ffoductions, 
but nothing has been more unfortunate. Where 
the author, like, perhaps, Synesius, has ccmfined 
himself to philosophical speculation, whicdi may 
have been the same in any age, it may be more 
difficult to decide on the imposture. But where 
history, jurisprudence, manners, or other outward 
eircumstances, enter into the plan of the work, it 
is almost impossible for it to succeed in long 
defeating the ingenuity of the learned. The most 
celebrated literary frauds of modem times, the 
history of Formosa, or still more, the Sicilian cdde 
of VeUa, for a time perplexed the world, but were 
in the end discovered. 

Now, such has been the object and tendency 
of our investigation, to examine the diffeisent f^iases 
which revealed religion presents^ from the reflected 
light of so many vcurious pursuits ; to see what ase 
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its aspects under the influence of such diTcrsified 
powers, and thus ascertain how far it is capable of 
resisting the most complicated assay, and defying 
the most obstinate and most unfriendly examina- 
tion. And surely we may say, that no system has 
ever laid itself open more completely to detection^ 
if it contained any error, than this of Christianity; 
no book ever gave so many clues to discovery, if 
it tell one untruth, than its sacred volume. In it 
we have recorded the earliest and the latest phy* 
sical revolutions of our globe; tlie dispersion of 
the human race ; the succession of monarchs in all 
surrounding countries, from the time of Sesostris 
to the Syrian kings; the habits and manners, and 
language, of various nations ; the great religious 
traditions of the human race ; and the recital of 
many marvellous and miraculous events, not to be 
found in the annals of any other people. Had 
the tests whereby all these different ingredients 
were to be one day tried, existed when they were 
thus compounded together, some pains might have 
been taken to secure them against their action. 
But i^ainst the future, no skill, no ingenuity^ 
could afford protection. Had the name of a single 
Egyptian Pharaoh been invented to suit conve* 
nience, as we see done by other oriental historians, 
the discovery of the hieroglyphic alphabet, after 
3,000 years, would not have been one of the chances 
of detection against which the historian would have 
guarded. Had the history of the creation, or of 
the deluge, been a fabulous or poetical fiction^ 
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the toilsome journeys of the geologist Emong 
Alpine valleys^ or the discovery of hysenas' cares in 
an unknown island, would not be the confirmatioiMs 
of his theory, on which its inventor would have ever 
reckoned. A fragment of Berosus comes to light, 
mnd it proves what seemed before incredible, to be 
perfectly true. A medal is found, and it com- 
pletes the reconciliation of apparent contradic- 
tions. Every science, ev^ pursuit, as it makes a 
step in its own natural onward progress^ increases 
the mass of our confirmatory evidence. 

Such, then, is the first important result which 
we have gained ; — the acquisition of that powerful 
proof which a system receives from multiplied 
verifications. This proof will be greatly enhanced 
in value by a few obvious considerations. And 
first, I would remark, that the sacred volume is 
not the work of one man, nor of one age, but is a 
compilation rather of the writings of many. Now, 
if one very skilful writer had attempted the task 
of forging the annals of a people, or of writing the 
fictitious biography of some distinguished person, 
or of drawing up imaginary systems of nature, or 
of describing from fancy the great events of her 
history, he might, by possibility,. have guarded 
himself on every side against detection, and 
measured every phrase, so as to suit the specific 
purpose which he held in view. But to imagine, 
that during the 1,600 years from Moses to St. John, 
such a system could have been carried on, by a 
aeries of writers having no connection^ of the nuwt 
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unequal abilities, writing — ^if we, for one moment, 
admit the impious hypothesis — under the most 
diverse influences, necessarily viewing the past and 
the future under diflferent aspects, is to imagine a 
stranger combination of morel agents for an evil 
work than the world ever beheld. But this is not 
ont present consideration. It is evident that the 
power could not have seconded the will to deceive, 
supposing this to have existed; the points of 
contact with other facts would have been too 
infinitely multiplied to fit exactly in every case : 
if we supposed Moses ta have been accurately 
acquainted with the Egypt of his time, it would 
be improbable that every succeeding annalist 
should have possessed a similar acquaibtance; if 
the opinions of his time, concerning the physical 
constitution of the world, were so accurate as to 
give no chance of their being falsified by modem 
discoveries, this would not have secured to Isaiah 
accuracy in recounting the affairs of Babylon. In 
fine, the greater the extent of time and territory, 
events and usages, embraced by the sacred Book, 
the greater the dangers of discovery, had it con- 
tained aught untrue or incorrect. 

Secondly, we may remark, that the points which 
our researches have verified, have seldom been 
leading events, or the direct subject of which the 
inspired authors treated ; but generally incidental, 
and almost parenthetic observations, or narratives, 
on which they could hardly have expected much 
reseaich to be made. The common origin of all 
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mankind, or the miraculous dispersion of our race, 
are not matters paraded at length ; but the former 
is left almost to inference, and the latter is recorded 
in the simplest manner. Yet we have seen what 
a long process of study has been required to 
bring out the proofs of these events, against the 
strong prepossessions of first appearances, and 
the boasted conclusions of ill-studied science. 
The various historical incidents, on which light 
has been shed by our modem application, are 
mostly episodes to the general narrative of Jewish 
domestic history ; all are such passages as would 
have been penned with a less guarded hand, and 
with the smallest suspicion that they would be 
used for assaying the work. Yet even such pas* 
sages as these have been searchingly assailed 
without any unfavourable result. 

Thirdly, we might have been somewhat jealous 
of the experiment, had it been conducted ex<«> 
clusively by friends. But thoi:^h these have 
laboured much in the work of verification and 
illustration, the greater part has been done by 
two other classes of men, equally above suspicion. 
The first consists of those who have quietly con- 
ducted their studies, without intending at all to 
apply them to sacred purposes, or even suspecting 
that they would be so applied. The antiquarian, 
when he gamers up, and then deciphers a new 
coin, knows not, till the process is complete, what 
tidings from the olden world it will bear him* 
The orientalist pores over his defaced parchments^ 
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unable to conjecture what information it will give 
him of distant us^ges^ till he has overcome its 
difficulties. Neither the one nor the other pur- 
sues his studies from a surmise that what he shall 
discover will prove of use to the theologian ; no 
possible anticipation of mind could have led the 
learned Anchor to hope^ that a fragment of Be- 
rosus would be found in the Armenian version of 
Eusebius^ which had been lost in the original; 
stiU less that such a fragment^ if discovered^ would 
disperse a difficulty which clouded an important 
narrative. Now^ this has been essentiaUj a por- 
tion^ or rather a condition^ of my plan^ to have, 
recourse chiefly to authors that have conducted 
their researches^ without attention to any advan- 
ts^es thence accruing to Christian evidences. 

But the second class of writers, to whom we are 
indebted for a lai^e portion of our materials in 
this investigation, are removed a step farther from 
all suspicion of partiality to our cause. You will 
naturally understand me to signify such as are 
decidedly hostile to our opinions. These, again, 
may be subdivided into two classes. The first 
may contain such writers as do not admit the 
conclusions which we draw from our premises, 
though they assist us in establishing them; or 
who do not impugn, though they admit not our 
belief. Thus, you have seen Klaproth deny the 
dispersion, and Virey the unity of the human 
race, yet both accumulating evidence of im- 
portance towards establishing these two pointa^ 

VOL. II. T 
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Others have been pressed into our service much 
more unwillingly ; for their ingenuity and talents 
have been exercised to combat the very pro- 
positions which I have endeavoured to establish. 
Nay> the genius of Buffon seems to have been 
quickened by the idea that he was taking a bolder 
flight than men are wont to attempt^ and striving 
to pass the limits of universal conviction. The 
miserable fragments then possessed of Hindoo 
astronomy^ never would have occupied the genius 
of the unfortunate BaiUy, had not his eagerness 
been sharpened by the vain hope of thereby 
constructing a chronological scheme^ more in 
accordance with the irreligious opinions of his 
party, than with the venerable belief of former 
ages. And yet the imagination of the former 
first devised the theory of a gradual cooling of 
the earth^s mass, which now is considered by 
so many as a sufficient solution of the difficulties 
regarding the deluge ; and the latter may be said, 
by trying to reduce that astronomy to a scientific 
expression, to have laid the train for its total 
exposure. 

These considerations must add greatly to the 
power of the argument proposed in these Lec- 
tures. For they must remove every suspicion 
that the authorities on which it is based have 
been carefully prepared by a friendly hand. 

The first result of this reasoning is obvious; 
that every security which an endless variety of 
tests, applied to a system without injuring it, can 
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give US of its truth, the Christian religion, and its 
evidences, may justly boast. But this consequence 
has also an important prospective force, for it 
presents a ground of confidence for the future, 
such as no other form of argument could present. 
For, if all that has yet been done has tended to 
confirm our proofs, we surely have nothing to 
fear from what yet remains concealed. Had the 
first stages of every science been the most favour- 
able to our cause, and had its further improve- 
ment diminished what we had gained, we might 
indeed be alarmed about any ulterior prosecution 
of learning. But seeing that the order of things 
is precisely the reverse, that the beginnings of 
sciences are least propitious to our desires, and 
their progress most satisfactory, we cannot but 
be convinced that future discoveries, far from 
weakening, must necessarily strengthen the evi- 
dences we possess. 

And thus we come to form a noble and sublime 
idea of religion, to consider it as the great fixed 
point round which the moral world revolves, while 
itself remains unchanged ; or rather as the emblem 
of Him who gave it, the all-embracing medium 
in which every other thing moves, increases, and 
lessens, is bom and destroyed, without communi- 
cating to it essential mutation, but, at most, tran- 
siently altering its outward manifestation. We 
come to consider it as the last refuge of thought, 
the binding link between the visible and invisible, 
the revealed and the discoverable, the resolutioiL 
T % 
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of all anomalies, the determination of all problems 
in outward nature and in the inward soul ; the 
fixing and steadyii^ element of every scienee, the 
blank and object of every meditation. It appears 
to us even as the olive, the emblem of peace, is 
described by Sophocles — a plant not set by human 
hands, but of spontaneous and necessary growth 
in the great order of creative wisdom, fearful to 
its enemies, and so firmly grounded^ as that none, 
in ancient or later times, hath been able to up^ 
root it. 

tpirev^* ax^iptoTOVy avTOvoiov 
iyxkwv <p6j3i]fia BattaV 
TO fiiv Ttc 0VT6 veoc o^re y^p^ 
ctjfiaiviitv dXiuau x^p^ irkpffa^,* 

After what I have said, it may appear super- 
fluous to conclude that the Christian religion can 
have no interest in repressing the cultivation of 
science and literature, nor any reason to dread 
their general diffusion, so long as this is accom- 
panied by due attention to sound moral principles 
and correctness of faith. For if the experience 
of the past has given us a security that the pro- 
gress of science uniformly tends to increase the 
sum of our proofs, and to give fresh lustre to 
such as we already possess, in favour of Chris- 
tianity, it surely becomes her interest and her 
duty to encourage that constant and salutary 
advance. Yet, from the beginning of the Church 

* CEdip. CoL 694. 
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there have been foand men^ who profesged a con- 
lararj opinion^ and they may be divided into two 
classes^ according to the motives which have in- 
stigated their opposition to human learning. 

The first consists of those well-meaning Chris- 
tians^ who, in all ages^ have fancied that science 
and literature are incompatible with application 
to tnore sacred duties, or that they draw the mind 
-from the contemplation of heavenly things, and 
are an alloy to that constant holiness of thought, 
^faich a Christian should ever strive to possess ; 
^r eise that such pursuits are clearly condemned 
in Scripture, wherever the wisdom of this world 
is reproved. This class of timid Christians first 
clii^cted their opposition to that philosophy which 
so many fathers, especially of the Alexandrian 
■^hool, endeavoured to join and reconcile with 
Christian theology. They were, however, strenu- 
/Qu«ly attacked wad confuted by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who devoted several chapters of his learned 
Sirdnusta to the vindication of his favourite 
-studies. He observes v^y justly, that *^ varied 
and abundant learning recommends him who 
p^t^ses the great dogmas of faith, to the credit 
<>f his hearers, inspiring his disciples with admi- 
ration, and drawing them towards the truth ;*'* 
which is in like manner the opinion of Cicero, 
when he says, ^^ magna est enim vis ad persua- 
4endum scientiee.'^t Clement then illustrates 

* " Stromata," lib. i. cap. 2, torn. i. p. 327, ed. Potter, 
t "Topica," Oper. tcMoa. i. p. 178, ed. Lond, 1681. 
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his arguments by many quotations from the Holy 
Scriptures, and from profane authors. I will read 
you one remarkable passage. 

" Some persons having a high opinion of their 
good dispositions, will not apply to philosophy or 
dialectics, nor even to natural philosophy, but 
wish to possess faith alone and unadorned: as 
reasonably as though they expected to gather 
grapes from a vine which they have left uncul- 
tivated, bur Lord is called, allegorically, a vine, 
from which we gather fruit, by a carefrd cultiva- 
tion, according to the eternal Word. We must 
prune, and dig, and bind, and perform all other 
necessary labour. And, as in agriculture and in 
medicine, he is considered the best educated who 
has applied to the greatest variety of sciences, 
useful for tilling or for curing, so must we con- 
sider him most properly educated, who makes all 
things bear upon the truth ; who from geometry, 
and music, and grammar, and philosophy itself, 
gathers whatever is useful for the defence of the 
faith. But the champion who has not trained 
himself well, will surely be despised.*'* 

These words, I must own, afford me no small 
encouragement. For if, instead of geometry and 
music, we say geology, and ethnography, and 
history, we may consider ourselves as having, in 
this passage, a formal confirmation of the views 
which we have taken in these Lectures^ and an 

* Ibid. c. ix. p. 842. 
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approbation of the principles on which they have 
been conducted. 

As this opposition continued in the Churchy so 
was it met by zealous and eloquent pastors^ as 
most prejudicial to the cause of truth. St. Basil 
the Great seems particularly to have been thought 
a most strenuous defender of profane learnings in 
his age. He himself earnestly recommends the 
study of elegant literature, at that age when, 
according to him, the mind is too weak to bear 
the more solid food of God's inspired word. He 
expressly says, that by the perusal of such writers 
as Homer, the youthful mind is trained to virtuous 
feelings; at the same time, however, that care 
must be taken to withhold all that can corrupt 
the innocence of the heart. ^ 

St. Gregory of Nyssa speaks of him with great 
praise^ because he practically brought these prin- 
ciples to bear upon religion, and illustrated them 
by his great learning. " Many,'* he writes, *^ pre- 
sent profane learning as a gift to the Church; 
among whom was the great Basil, who, having, 
in his youth, seized on the spoil of Egypt, and 
consecrated it to God, adorned with its wealth 
the tabernacle of the Chnrch.'^t 

But the illustrious friend of St. Basil has 
entered more at length into the merits of this 
question. St. Gregory Nazianzen had been his 

* " Basilii Opera," torn. i. hom. 24. 

t " Be Vita Mosis." " S. Gregorii Nysseni Opera : " Parisy 
1638, torn. i. p. 209. 
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schoolfellow at Ath^as ; wJiere both^ animated 1^ 
the same religious spirit^ had devoted themselves 
with signal success to the prosecution of study, 
considering truths according to the expression of 
St Augustine, " wherever found, to be the pro- 
perty of Christ^s Church/' Indeed, so well did 
their schoolmate, Julian, understand the value 
which they and other holy men of their time, 
attached to human learning, and the powerful use 
which they made of it to overthrow idolatry and 
error, that, upon his apostasy, he issued a decree, 
whereby Christians were debarred firom attending 
public schools, and acquiring science.^ And this 
was considered by them a grievous persecution. 
One passage from St. Gregory's fiineral oration 
over his friend, will be sufficient to satisfy you 
concerning his opinion. 

'^I think that all men of sound mind must 
agree, that learning is to be reokomed the highest 
of earthly goods. I speak not merely of that 
noble learning which » ours, and which, despising 
all outward grace, applies ewlusively to the work 
of salvation, and the beauty of intellectual ideas, 
but also of that learning which is from without, 
which some ill-judging Christians reject as wily 
and dangerous, and as turning the mind from 
Grod/' After observing, that the abuse of such 
learning by the heathens is no reason for its 
rejection, any more than their blasphemous sub- 

* " Socrates Hist. Eccles," lib. i. cap. 12. 
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sdtutioh of the material elements for Ood^ can 
debar us from their legitimate use, he thus pro- 
ceeds : — ^' Therefore must not erudition be re- 
proved, because some men choose to think so; 
on the contrary, they are to be considered foolish 
and ignorant who so reason, who would wish all 
men to be like themselves, that they may be con- 
cealed in the crowd, and no one be able to detect 
their want of education/'* 

The terms here used are indeed severe; but 
they serve to show, in the strongest manner, the 
sentiments of this holy and learned man, on the 
utility of human science and literature. Turning 
to the great lights of the Western Church, we 
find no less severity of reproof used in dealing 
with those that oppose profane learning. St. 
Jerome, for instance, speaks even harshly of 
those who, as he says, ^^ mistake ignorance for 
sanctity, and boast that they are the disciples 
of poor fishermen.'^t On another occasion, he 
illustrates the Scripture from many topics of 
heathen philosophy, and then concludes in these 
words : — " Haec autem de Scriptura pauca posui* 
SBtts, et congruere nostra cum philosophis do- 
ceremus.^' — "We have alleged these few things 

* S. Gregor. Kazianzeni "Fnnebris oratio in laudem Basilii 
HagDi/' Oper. : Par. 1600, torn. i. p. 828. 

t ** Besponsum habeant non adeo me hebetiB faisse cordis, et 
tarn crassffi rusticitatls, quam illi Holam pro sanctitate habent, 
piscatorum se discipulos aaserentes, quafti idcirco aancti eint, si 
nihil Bcirent." — ^Ep. xr. ad Maroellam, Oper. torn. ii. part ii. 
p. 62, ed. Martianay. 
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from Scripture^ so to show that our doctrines 
agree with those of the philosophers/^* Which 
words clearly intimate, that he considered it an 
interesting study, and not unworthy of a good 
Christian, to trace the connections between re- 
vealed truths and human learning, and to see 
if the two could be brought into harmony to- 
gether. 

His learned friend, St. Augustine, was clearly 
of the same mind. For, speaking of the qualities 
requisite for a well-furnished theologian, he enu- 
merates mundane learning among them, as of 
great importance. Thus he writes: — ^^If they 
who are called philosophers have said any true 
things, which are conformable to our faith, so far 
from dreading them, we must take them for our 
use, as a possession which they unjustly hold.'' 
He then observes, that those truths which lie 
scattered in their writings, are as pure metal 
amidst the ore of a vein, " which the Christian 
should take from them, for the rightful purpose 
of preaching the GospeL'^t " Have so many of 
the best faithful among us,'' he continues, " acted 
otherwise? With what a weight of gold and 
silver, and precious garments, have we not be- 
held Cyprian, that sweetest doctor and most 
blessed martyr, laden as he went forth from 
Egypt ? How much did Lactantius, Victorinus, 

* "Adv. Jovinianum," lib. ii. t5. p. 200. 
t " Debet ab eis anferre Christianus, ad asum justum prsedi- 
candi evaDgelium." 
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Optatus^ Hilary, bear away ? How mucli innu- 
merable Greeks ? ^'* 

It is not difficult to reconcile witb such pas- 
sages as these, those many places where the 
Fathers seem to reprobate human learning; as 
where St. Augustine himself, in one of his letters, 
speaking of the education he was giving to Pos- 
sidius, says, that the studies usually called liberal, 
deserve not that name, at that time honourable, 
which properly belongs to pursuits grounded on 
the true liberty which Christ purchased for us ; 
or where St. Ambrose, to quote one passage out 
of many, tells Demetrius, that ^^ they who know 
by what labour they were saved, and at what cost 
redeemed, wish not to be of the wise in this 
world.'^t For it is plain that they speak, on 
those occasions, of the foolish, vain, and self- 
sufficient learning of arrogant sophists and wily 
rhetoricians, and of that science, which, void of 
the salt of grace, and of a religious spirit, is in- 
sipid, vapid, and nothing worth. And how can 
we, for a moment, think otherwise, when we 
peruse their glorious works, and contemplate the 
treasure of ancient learning therein hoarded, and 
trace in every paragraph their deep acquaintance 
with heathen philosophy, and in every sentence, 
their familiarity with the purest models of style ? 

* "DeDoctrina Christiana," lib. ii, cap. 40, Opera, torn. iii. 
part i. p. 42, ed. Maar. 

t " Epistolar." lib. iv. Epist. xxxiii. Oper. torn. v. p. 264, ed. 
Par. 1632. 
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Who can doubt, or who will dare to regret that 
Tertullian and Justin, Amobius and Origen, were 
furnished with all die weapons which pagan learn- 
ing could supply, towards combating on behalf of 
truth? Who can wish that St. Basil and St. 
Jax)me, St. Gregory and St. Augustine, had been 
less Tersed than they were, in all the elegant 
literature of the ancients ? Nay, even in the very 
letter to which I have alluded, St. Augustine, if I 
Temember right, speaks without regret, and even 
with satisfaction, of the books on music which his 
friend had expressed a widi to possess. 

The sentiments of the early Church have un- 
dergone no change from time, on this, any more 
than on other points. Mabillon has proved, be- 
yond dispute, that even among men of monastic 
Hfe, learning was encouraged and promoted froiA 
die beginning.^ Bacon writes with great com- 
mendation of the zeal for learning which has been 
^ways shown in the Catholic Church. God, he 
writes, ^'sent out his divine truth into the world, 
accompanied with other parts of learning, as her 
attendants and handmaids. We find that many 
4if tte ancient bishq)s and fathers of the Church 
were wdl versed in the learning of the heathens, 
insomuch, that the edict of the Emperor Julian, 
forbidding the Christians the schools and exei^ 
cises, was accounted a more pernicious engine 
against the faith, than the sanguinary persecu*- 

* " Traits des Etudes monastiques,**^ part i. cap. xv. p. 112. 
Par. 1691. 
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lions of his predecessors. It was the Christian 
Churchy which among the inundations of the 
Scythians from the north-west^ and the Saracens 
from the east^ preserved in her bosom the relics 
of even profane learnings which had otherwise 
been utterly extinguished. And of late years the 
Jesuits have greatly enlivened and strengthened 
the state of learnings and contributed to establish 
the Roman See.^^ 

"There are, therefore," he concludes, "two 
principal services, besides ornament and illustra- 
tion, which philosophy and human learning per- 
form to religion ; the one consists in effectually 
exciting to the exaltation of God's glory, the other 
affording a singular preservation against unbelief 
and error/'* 

Between the two extremes which Bacon has 
named, the ancient Fathers and the Society of 
Jesus, there is a long interval, during which, in 
spite of ordinary prejudice, we must not allow 
ourselves to imagine, that the fostering spirit of 
the Church was not exerted in favour of profane 
learning. "I would observe,'* writes a learned 
and amiable author, " that to a Catholic, not only 
the philosophical, but also the literary history of 
the world is prodigiously enlarged; objects change 
their relative position, and many are brought into 
resplendent light, which before were consigned to 
obscurity. While the moderns continue, age after 

* " De augmentis Scientiarum." — Bacon's Works, Lend, 1818, 
Tol. vi. p. Ixiii. 
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age^ to hear only of the Caesars and the philoso- 
phers, and to exercise their ingenuity in tracing 
parallel characters among their contemporaries, 
the Catholic discovers that there lies, between the 
heathen civilization and the present, an entire 
world, illustrious with every kind of intellectual 
and moral greatness ; the names which are on his 
tongue are no longer Cicero and Horace, but St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, Alcuin, St. Thomas, St. 
Anselm ; the places associated in his mind with 
the peace and dignity of learning, are no longer 
the Lycseum or the Academy, but Citeaux, Cluny, 
Crowland, or the Oxford of the middle ages."* 

I will only refer you to his rich and glowing 
page for sufficient proof that classical and philo- 
sophical pursuits were zealously and ably followed 
in the solitude of the cloister, by — 

" The thoughtful monks, intent their God to please. 
For Christ's dear sake, hy human sympathies 
Poured from the bosom of the Church."t 

But I cannot withhold from you the opinion of 
one who was a bright ornament of those calum- 
niated ages. Among the exquisite sermons of 
St. Bernard on the Canticles, is one on this very 
theme ; ^^ that the knowledge of human learning 
is good;" in which the eloquent Father thus 
expresses himself. "I may,' perhaps, appear to 

* " Mores Catholici, or Ages of Faith," Book iii. Lmd, 1883, 
p. 277. 
t "Yarrow revisited," 2nd ed. p. 254. 
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depreciate learning too much^ and almost to re- 
prove tlie learned, and forbid the study of letters. 
God forbid. I am not ignorant how much learned 
men have benefited, and now benefit the Church, 
whether by confuting those who are opposed to 
her, or by instructing the ignorant. And I have 
read, ^because thou hast rejected knowledge, I 
will reject thee ; that thou shalt not do the office 
of the priesthood to me.^ ^^ * 

Such then has been the feeling and conduct of 
the Catholic Church regarding the application of 
profane learning to the defence and illustration 
of truth : and perhaps the best answer which can 
be given to such inconsiderate Christians as say 
that religion needs not such foreign and mere- 
tricious aids, is that of Dr. South : " if God hath 
no need of our learning, he can have still less of 
your ignorance.^^ 

The second class of writers who assert that re- 
ligion is not interested in the progress of learning 
is actuated by very difierent motives. For it com- 
prises those enemies of revelation, against whom 
these Lectures have been principally directed, and 
who pretend that the onward course of science 
tends to overthrow, or weaken, the evidences of 
revealed religion. I have had so many opportu- 
nities of practically confuting these men, that I 
shall not stay to expose any farther the folly of 
their assertions. I will only observe, that this 

* "Serm. zzxvi. super Cantics/' Opera, p. 608^ BasU, 1566. 
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ungrounded reproach was not made for the first 
time^ by the modem adversaries of Christianity, 
but is in fact the oldest charge brought against it. 
For Celsus, one of the most ancient impugners of 
its truth, whose objections are on record, especially 
taunted us with this hostility to science, from a 
fear of its weakening our cause. But he met with 
an able and victorious opponent in the learned 
Origen, who triumphantly rebuts the calumny, and 
draws &om it a conclusion which I cannot refrain 
from quoting: — '^If the Christian religion shall 
be found to invite and encourage men to learning, 
then must they deserve severe reprehension who 
seek to excuse their own ignorance, by so speakr 
ing as to draw others away from application.^'** 
This remark, while it shows the security felt by 
Origen, that Christianity could not sufier by the 
encouragement of learning, is also a just rebuke 
to that timid class of friends who are alarmed at 
its progress. 

More than once I have had opportunities of 
vindicating Italy, and Rome especially, from silly 
calumnies in this regard. I have proved that this 
city has been the foremost in encouraging and aid- 
ing science and literature, the tendency of which 
was to probe the foundations of religion to their 
very centre, without jealousy and without alarm. 
There is no country, perhaps, where the higher 
departments of education are so unreservedly 

* " Contra Celsum," lib. iii. Opera, tern. i. p. 476, ed. De la Rue. 
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thrown open to every rank, where the physical 
sciences are more freely pursued^ and where 
oriental and critical literatore have been more 
fostered than here. This dty possesses three 
establishments in the form of a University, in 
which all the branches of literature and science 
are simultaneously cultivated imder able profes- 
sors ; and there is a chair in the great University 
of a character perfectly unique, wherein the dis- 
coveries of modem physics are applied to the 
vindication of Scripture.* In my own case, I 
should be unjust to overlook this opportunity of 
saying, that on every occasion, but principally in 
reference to the subject of these Lectures, I have 
received the most condescending encouragement 
from those whose approbation every Catholic will 
consider his best reward on earth, t 



* The chair of *' Fisica sagra." 

t I feel a pleasure in relating the following anecdote : — ^A few 
years ago, I prefixed to a thesis held by a member of my esta- 
blishment, a Latin dissertation of ten or twelve pages, upon the 
necessity of uniting general and scientific knowledge to theolo- 
gical pursuits. I took a rapid view of the different branches of 
learning discussed in these Lectures. The essay was soon trans- 
lated into Italian, and printed in a Sicilian journal ; and I believe 
appeared also at Milan. What was most gratifying, however, to 
my own feelings, and may serve as a confirmation of the asser- 
tions in the text, is, that when two days after I waited upon the 
late Pope, Pius YIII., a man truly well versed in sacred and 
profane literature, to present him, according to form, with a 
copy of the thesis prepared for him, I found him with it on his 
table ; and in the kindest terms, he informed me, that having 
heard of my little essay, he had instantly sent for it ; and added, 
VOL. II. U 
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But from all that I have hitherto said^.and I 
hope proved, we may surely draw some practical 
conclusions. And first I beg to turn myself, with 
all becoming deference, to those who share the 
duties and the dangers of my own calling ; and 
without presuming so far as to instruct or even to 
advise them, as a &iend and brother, entreat them 
to lose no opportunity of giving the lie, by their 
deeds, to the persevering reproach of religious 
enemies. It is not by abstract reasoning that we 
shall convince mankind of our not dreading the 
progress of learning ; it is by meeting it fairly, or 
rather accompanying it in its onward march, treat- 
ing it ever as an ally and a friend, and exhibiting 
it as enlisted on our side, that we can reasonably 
hope to satisfy them that truth is God's alone, and 
that his servants and their cause may fear it not. 
The reason why infidelity proved so mischievous 
in Prance, during the last century, was, that its 
emissaries presented it to the acceptance of the 
people, tricked out with all the tinsel ornaments 
of a mock science ; because they dealt in illustra- 
tion and in specious proofs drawn from every 
branch of literature ; because they sweetened the 
edge of the poisoned cup with all the charms of 
an elegant style and lively composition ; while, un- 
fortunately, they who undertook to confute them, 
with the exception of Guenee, and perhaps a few 

in terms allusive to the figure quoted above from the ancient 
Fathers, " You have robbed Egypt of its spoil, and shown that 
it belongs to the people of God." 
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others^ dealt in abstract reasoning, and mere 
didactic demonstration.* And is it too much to 
demand that equal pains be taken by us to deck 
out religion with those charms that are her own 
vesture, given unto her by God, which her enemy 
has impiously usurped ? 

The shifting forms which infidelity takes, the 
' Proteus-like facility with which its shape and 
motions vary, should keep us in a state of un- 
wearied activity, to face it in all its changes, with 
a suitable resistance, and so be able to quell it in 
all its fantastic apparitions. " The versatility of 
error,^' says an eloquent writer, of our times, ^' de- 
mands a correspondent variety in the means of 
defending truth : and from whom have the public 
more right to expect its defence, in opposition to 
the encroachments of error and infidelity, than 
from those who profess to devote their studies 
and their lives to the advancement of virtue and 
religion ?. . . As the Christian ministry is established 
for the instruction of men, throughout every age, 
in truth and holiness, it must adapt itself to the 
ever-shifting scenes of the moral world, and stand 

* As an instance of this defect, in one who has taken a higher 
ground than I have thought necessary, and tried to carry the war 
into the enemy's country, I might mention a work, published at 
Naples towards the end of the last century, ** L'irreligiosa liberty 
di pensare nemica del progresso delle scienze." It is a large 
quarto, but from the first page to the last does not contain a 
single illustrative fact, to prove that infidelity has been hostile 
to the progress of science. It is a work of dry reasoning with a 
good deal of declamation. 

u2 
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ready to repel the attacks of impiety and error, 
under whatever form they may appear/** 

But these sentiments, spoken of the instructors 
of any religion, have been uttered more than a 
thousand years ago, concerning our ministry, by 
the glorious Chrysostome, in the golden book 
which he wrote for those of our profession. For 
thus he speaks upon this very point : — " Wherefore 
we must take all pains that the doctrine of Christ 
dwell abundantly within us. For the preparations 
of the enemy's battle are not of one form ; for the 
war is in itself various, and waged by divers foes* 
All use not the same arms, nor conduct their 
assault on the same plan. He, therefore, who 
undertakes to fight them all, must understand the 
arts of each. He must be at once an archer and 
a slinger, subaltern and commander, soldier on 
horseback or on foot, equally able to fight in the 
sliip and on the bulwark. For in ordinary war- 
fare, each one opposes his adversary after that 
manner whereunto he hath been trained ; but in 
this conflict it is far otherwise ; since, should he 
who must gain the victory be not intimately ac- 
quainted with every separate art, the devil well 
knows how to take advantage of some unguarded 
point, and introduce his despoilers to seize and 
tear the flock. This is not the case where he 
knows the shepherd to be provided with every 

* " Modem Infidelity considered with respect to its influence 
on Society," in a sermon by R. Hall, M.A. Lond, 1822, pp. iv. 
& 11. 
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acquirement/ and aware of his deceits. It be- 
hoveth us, therefore, to be prepared on every 
side/^* > ^ 

To this encouraging testimony of the coiTect- 
ness of the views which I have taken, I can add 
that of an illustrious Father of the Latin Church. 
For St. Jerome, commenting on Eccles. ii. 8, '^ I 
heaped together for myself silver and gold, and 
the wealth of kings,'* thus expresses himself: — 
" By the wealth of kings we may understand the 
doctrines of the philosophers and profane sciences, 
which the ecclesiastic understanding, by his dili- 
gence, he is able to catch the wise in their own 

toils.** t 

It is, you will say, a toilsome task to acquire 
the necessary preparation for this varied warfare; 
but such, no less, is the qualification for every 
other noble office of society — 

"Pater ipae colendi 
Hand factlem eftse viam volttit.":!: 

Shall the Roman orator declare that no one need 
hope to attain the perfection of his profession, 
^^ unless he shall have acquired the knowledge of 
all the sciences ;*^§ and this to c^ole a multitude, 

* " De Sacerdoti," lib. iv. § iv. p. 177. Ccmtah, 1710. 

t " PosBunt regiim Bubstantiae et philosopborum dici dogmata 
et Bcientise sseculareB, qnaB eccleBiasticus vir diligenter intelligeDB, 
apprehendit sapientes iti astutia eoram/* — ^Comment, in Eocles. 
torn. ii. p. 726. % Virgil. Gewg. i. 121. 

§ *' Ac mea qnideftn eententia, nemo poterit esse omni lande 
cumulatus orator, nisi erit omnium rerum magnamm atque ar- 
tium scientiam consequutuEk" — De Orat. lib. i. p. 89, ed. clt. 
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and perhaps even to turn the course of justice :* 
and shall we be deterred from a similar applica- 
tion, sweet in itself and full of fruit, by an idea of 
labour and of difficulty ; when our object is the 
noblest and the holiest which earth can propose ; 
when the sciences themselves, daughters as they 
are of the uncreated wisdom, will receive conse- 
cration, and be made the priestesses of the Most 
High, by the very errand whereon we lead them ? 
That time will be consumed in the preparation 
necessary for this method of meeting error and 
illustrating truth cannot be denied : but how, I 
may confidently ask, could time be better spent ? 
Surely not on the flitting topics which occupy for 
a day the public mind : not on the flimsy litera- 
ture which issues in an unfailing stream from our 
national press ; not upon the insipid gratifications 
which general society can oflFer. ^^ Break," I 
would say with the poet, ^^ through the trammels 
of such chilling cares, and follow the guidance of 
heavenly wisdom, that we may be an honour to 
our country, and possess a fund of happiness 

within ourselves." 

" Qaod 81 
Frigid A curarum fomenta relinquere posses, 
Qab te coelestis sapientia duceret, ires. 
Hoc opus, hoc studium parvi properemus et ampli, 
Si patrisB volumus, si nobis vivere cari."t 

Yes ; parvi properemus et ampli ; let all, great 

* '< Discitur innocnas ut agat facundia caasas ; 

Protegit hec sontes, immeritosque premit." 
Trist. ii. 273. 
t " Horace Epist." 1. i. ep. iii. 25. 
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and little, forward this noble work. It is in every 
one^s power so to order his literary occupation as 
to render it subservient to his religious improve- 
ment, to the strengthening of his own solemn 
convictions ; even though he be not blessed with 
talents sufficient to add unto the sum of general 
evidence for the public benefit. For, if few are 
destined by Divine Providence, to be as burning 
lights in his Church, not to be hidden under the 
bushel, yet hath each one a virginal lamp to trim, 
a small but precious light to keep burning within 
his soul, by feeding it ever with fresh oil, that it 
may guide him through his rugged path, and be 
not found dim and clogged when the bridegroom 
shall come. 

And yet I know not why any one who pos- 
sesses but ordinary abilities, may not hope, by 
persevering diligence, somewhat to enlarge the 
evidences of truth. There are humble depart- 
ments in this as in every other art; there are 
calm, retired walks, which lead not beyond the 
precincts of domestic privacy, over which the 
timid may wander, and without exposure to the 
public gaze, gather sweet and lowly herbs, that 
shall be as fragrant on the altar of God, as the . 
costly perfume which Bezaleel and Oholiab com- 
pounded with so much art.* The painted shell 
which the child picks up on the hill-side,' may 
well be sometimes as good evidence of a great 
catastrophe, as the huge bones of sea-monsters, 
* Ezod. xzx. 35 ; xxxu 11. 
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which the naturalist digs out of the limestone 
rock; a little medal may attest the destruction 
of an empire, as certainly as the obelisk or tri- 
umphal arch. " While others/^ says St. Jerome, 
^'contribute their gold and their silver to the 
service of the tabernacle, why should not I con- 
tribute my humble offerings, at least, of hair and 
skins ?^'* To this beautiful figure, which each 
one may utter in his own name, I will only add, 
that while the gold and silver are for the orna- 
ment of God^s house, those humbler gifts — ^the 
skins and haircloth — are for its shelter and pro- 
tection. 

You all, I doubt not, have ofken admired those 
exquisite paintings on the ceilings of the Borgia 
apartments in the Vatican, wherein the sciences 
are represented as holding their separate courts ; 
each enthroned upon a stately chair, with fea- 
tures and mien of the most noble and dignified 
beauty, surrounded by» the emblems and most 
distinguished representatives of its poiwer on 
earth, and seeming to claim homage from all 
that gaze upon it. And judge what would have 
been the painter's conception, and to what a 
sublimity of expression he would have risen, had' 
it been his task to represent that noblest of aU 
sciences, our divine religion, enthroned as ever 
becomes her, to receive the fealty and worship 
of those her handmaids. For if, as hath been 
proved, they are but ministers unto her superior 
* " Prologue Galeattts^*' prefixed to the Vulgate. 
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rule, and are intended to famish the evidences of 
her authority, how much above theirs must be 
the comeliness and grace, and majesty and holi- 
ness, with which she must be Tarrayed! And 
what honour and dignity must be conferred on 
him who feels himself deputed to bear the tribute 
of any of these fair vassals ; and how must his 
admiration of their queen be enhanced, by find- 
ing himself thus brought so near unto her pre- 
sence 1 

But whosoever shall try to cultivate a wider 
field, and follow, from day to day, as humbly we 
have striven here to do, the constant progress of 
every science, careful ever to note the influence 
which it exercises on his more sacred knowledge, 
shall have therein such pure joy, and such grow- 
ing comfort, as the disappointing eagerness of 
mere human learning may not supply. Such a 
one I know not unto whom to liken, save to one 
who unites an enthusiastic love of nature's charms 
to a sufficient acquaintance with her laws, and 
spends his days in a garden of the choicest bloom. 
And here he seeth one gorgeous flower, that has 
unclasped all its beauty to the glorious sun ; and 
there another is just about to disclose its mod ester 
blossom, not yet fully unfolded : and beside them, 
there is one only in the hand-stem, giving but 
slender promise of much display; and yet he 
waiteth patiently, well knowing that the law is 
fixed whereby it too shall pay, in due season, its 
tribute to the light and heat that feed it. Even 
so, the other doth likewise behold one «!iKv>ka^ 
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after the other, when its appointed hour is come, 
and its ripening influences have prevailed, unclose 
some form which shall add to the varied harmony 
of universal truth, which shall recompense, to the 
full, the genial power that hath given it life, and, 
however barren it may have seemed at first, 
produce something .that may adorn the temple 
and altar of God^s worship. 

And if he carefully register his own convic- 
tions, and add them to the collections already 
formed, of various converging proofs, he assuredly 
will have accomplished the noblest end for which 
man may live and acquire learning, his own im- 
provement, and the benefit of his kind. For, 
as an old and wise poet has written, after a wiser 
saint : — 

" The chief use, then, in man of that he knowes, 
Is his paines-taking for the good of all ; 
Not fleshly weeping for our own made woes, 
Not laughing from a melancholy gall, 
Not hating from a soul that overflowes 
With bitterness breathed out from inward thrall ; 
But sweetly rather to ease, loose, or binde. 
As need requires, this fraile fallen human kinde." 

'* Yet some seeke knowledge, meerely to be knowne, 
And idle curiosity that is ; 
Some but to sell, not freely to bestow. 
These gaine and spend both time and wealth amisse, 
Embasing arts, by basely deeming so ; 

Some to build others, which is charitie ; 

But these to build themselves who wise men be."* 



* Lord Brooke, "Treatise on Humane Learning." These 
lines are but a paraphrase of the following beautiful passage of 
St. Bernard : — " Sunt namque qui scire volunt eo tantum fine 
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When learning shall once have been consecrated 
by such high motives, it will soon be hallowed by 
purer feelings, and assume a calmer and more 
virtuous character than human knpwledge can 
ever possess. An enthusiastic love of truth will 
be engendered in the soul, which will extinguish 
every meaner and more earthly feeling in its 
pursuit. We shall never look with a partisan's 
eye upon the cause, nor estimate it by personal 
motives, but, following the advice of the excellent 
Schlegel, we shall "eschew all sorts of useless 
contention, and uncharitable hate, and strive to 
keep alive a spirit of love and unity.''* We shall 
consider the cause as too sacred to be conducted 
under the influence, or with the aid, of human 
passions. In the words of the poet, it will seem 
to address us ; inciting us indeed to seek victory, 
but only in the power of God : 

BovXov Kpariiv fikvy ^i}v Oitf S* dil KparsXv.f 

But these motives will have a still stronger 
power; they will insure us success. For if once 
a pure love and unmixed admiration of religion 
animate our efforts, we shall find ourselves in- 
flamed with a chivalrous devotion to her service, 
which will make us indefatigable and uncon- 

ut sciant, et turpis curiositas est. Et sunt qui scire volunt, ut 
sciantur ipsi, et turpis vauitas est. Et suut item qui scire vo- 
lunt, ut scientiam suam vendant, verbi causa pro pecunia, pro 
honoribus, et turpis questus est. Sed sunt quoque qui scire 
volunt ut sedificent, et charitas est. Et item qui scire volunt ut 
sedifioentur, etprudentiaest." — Sermo xxxvi. super Cant. p. 608. 

* " PhilosopbiBche Vorlesungen," p. 265. 

+ Sophocles, "Ajax*" 764. 
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querable, when armed in her defence. Our quest 
may be long and perilous^ there may come in our 
way enchantments and sorceries^ giants and mon- 
sters, allurements and resistance ; but onward we 
shall advance, in the confidence of our causers 
strength; we shall dispel every phantasm, and 
fairly meet every substantial foe, and the crown 
will infallibly be ours. In other words, we shall 
submit with patience to all the irksomeness which 
such detailed examination may cause ; when any 
objection is brought, instead of contenting our- 
selves with vague replies, we shall at once ex- 
amine the very department of learning, sacred or 
profane, whence it hath been drawn ; we shall sit 
down calmly, and address ourselves meekly to the 
toilsome work ; we shall endeavour to unravel all 
its intricacies, and diligently to untie every knot ; 
and I promise you, that however hopeless your 
task may have appeared at first, the result of 
your exertions will be surely recorded in the short 
expressive legend, preserved on an ancient gem, 
which I trust I may consider as the summary and 
epilogue of these my Lectures : 

"RELIGIO, VIOISTI." 
RELIGION, THOU HAST CONQUERED ! 
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